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INTRODUCTION 


The plays in this volume have been broadcast in the 
Children’s Hour programmes of the B.B.C. and are here 
presented in a form which makes them suitable for pro- 
duction on simple school stages. It is hoped that they 
will also serve a wider purpose. In A Dramatic History 
of England 1 covered a thousand years of British history 
in thirty short dramatic incidents; this volume is an 
attempt to cover roughly the same period in the history 
of British story-telling. In twelve plays it gives brief 
glimpses of twelve outstanding authors, together with 
dramatised incidents from their books. 

Used as a classroom textbook, this volume—or one of 
the three sectional volumes in which it is also published 
—should serve to give children an idea of the way in 
which the writing of fiction in English has developed. By 
reading these plays, perhaps with movement and dramatic 
action, in class, they will be given a more vivid idea of the 
content of the stories, and will be more readily induced 
to turn to the poems and novels themselves. 

Where possible in these plays, dialogue has been taken 
from the stories which they dramatise, but much has been 
necessarily added—a fact which illustrates how little 
dialogue is often necessary in a novel. The situations, 
however, are all directly taken from the novels or poems 
concerned. 

If production of these plays is contemplated, the aim 
of the producer should be simplicity. Notes on costumes 
are given with each play. Apart from this, a curtained 
stage with a few necessary pieces of furniture, and a 
window or a door where indicated, will be adequate. If 
no stage is available, the plays may equally easily be acted 
on an open platform, or even in the middle of a room, 
sarobnded by the audience. 
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The costume and make-up of the author in the scene 
which precedes each play require some care; portraits, 
contemporary if possible, should be studied and an 
attempt made to resemble the original in dress and facial 
characteristics. The other characters are adequately 
described in the poems and novels themselves and no 
small part of the educational value of these plays will be 
in the research necessary in order adequately to costume 
them. 

The plays present a wide variety of parts, and they 
cover a very long period in the history of English story- 
telling. There are, of course, hundreds of other stories 
which might have been included, but an attempt has been 
made to select such works of fiction as show the gradual 
development of the art of story-telling in Britain. In any 
such historical survey of the development of fictional 
literature, all the works, here in part dramatised, are 
important. 

It is hoped that these plays will prove useful to teachers 
of English. They bring the subject-matter of some of the 
masterpieces of English fiction before young minds in a 
way which experience has shown to be attractive. 

L. du G. P, 
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CHARACTERS: 


HYGELAC, a minstrel. 
EDDA. 
OsrIc. 
CHORUS. 
HROTHGAR. 
THANES. 
HEALFRYTH. 
BEOWULF. 
OsLaF. 
SVERT. 
SKALD. 
YRMENLAF. 


NOTE ON COSTUMES 


The costumes for the characters in this play are simple 
and easy to make. They are all of the early Saxon 
period, loose shirt-like garments of self-coloured material, 
and cross-gartered trousers. They may be copied from 
any book on the history of costumes. The characters 
should all be either bearded or wearing long drooping 
moustaches, and their hair should be on their shoulders. 
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SCENE I 


On a curtained stage, otherwise empty, HYGELAC, a 
minstrel, is sitting on a large stone, striking occasional 
chords on a small harp, and chanting in a monotonous tone, 
accenting the alliterative syllables. 


HYGELAC (chanting): 

“‘ Then the strong swordsman, Beowulf the sea-king, 
Bent him to boasting, ere he went bedwards: 
Worse as a warrior with weapons of warfare, 
Than Grendel the godless I grant me to no man. 
But at this meeting of men in the mead-hall, 
Weaponless waiting, wary and watchful, 


Here by the hearth-stone—— 
[He pauses a moment. 
Here by the hearth-stone—— . 
{Another pause, then he repeats more slowly, as though 
composing. 


Weaponless waiting, wary and watchful, 
Here by the hearth-stone, heedless of homeland——” 
[Breaking off, with a change of tone. 
No—no. “ Here by the hearth-stone——” 
[The voice of Eppa is heard, off. 
Eppa (off). Hygelac! Hygelac! Where are you? 
HYGELAC (sighing). Oh dear. (Calling in a tired voice) 
I’m here, my love. What is it? 
EppA (off). It’s your dinner—if you want it. 
HYGELAC (sighing again). Oh dear. (Calling) I’m busy. 
[Enter EppA, HYGELAC’s wife. 
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EDDA. Busy, are you? Busy! I can see how busy you 
are! Sitting there with your stupid harp ! 

HYGELAC. It’s my stupid harp which keeps us, my dear. 
After all, if I didn’t play my harp to the eorls and the 
thanes—and sing my saga of Beowulf at the same time, 
of course—there wouldn’t be any dinner. 

EDDA. There won’t be any, anyhow, if you go on talking, 
instead of coming into the house-place and eating it ! 

HyGELac. But I can’t—not just yet. I’m busy. 

Eppa. All right. Then you won’t get any dinner. 

Hycaevac. P’ll—I’lli—couldn’t I have it later ? 

EDDA (laughing scornfully). You could—if the dog hasn’t 
got it. 

HyGeLac. Oh. Do you think it will have ? 

EDDA. It’s probably got it already. I left it on the table. 

HyGELAc. Oh dear. Now I shall be hungry. Why 
couldn’t you leave it in the pot until I was ready ? 

EDDA. Because J was ready. 

HyGeLac (more brightly). Oh. I’ve just thought of 
something. 

EppA. What ? 

HyGELAc. Perhaps the dog’s eaten yours. (Hastily) Of 
course, I know he wouldn’t if he knew it was yours, but 
—you see—he wouldn’t know, would he ? 

Eppa. You can save your breath to cool your stew—not 
that it'll need it. The dog won’t get my dinner. 

HYGELAC. Why not? 

EDDA. Because I’ve eaten it already. You didn’t think 
I was going to wait for you, did you? Not when I heard 
you harping | 

HYGELAC. Oh. Well, I’m glad you’ve had your dinner. 
You won’t be hungry now, will you ? 
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Eppa. No. Neither will you. 

HyYGELac. Why not? 

Eppa. Because I put a wooden platter over it for you. 
I know what you are like. 

HyGeELac. You ought to. 

Eppa. For goodness’ sake put that harp down and come 
along. 

HyGeEvac. I can’t. 

EppA. Oh? Why can’t you? What are you up to now? 

HyGexac. Nothing. Well—nothing much. 

Eppa (suspiciously). You're not making up a new saga, 
are you ? 

HycGeLac. No—oh no, nothing like that. 

EDDA. Then what is it? You'll have to tell me in the 
end, so you might as well tell me now. 

HyGeLac. Well, you see, it’s this way. Oh, but I don’t 
suppose you'll be interested. 

EppA. I shall be interested all right. 

HyGeiac. Well—it’s Osric. 

Eppa. What's Osric ? 

HyGetac. What I’m up to. 

Eppa. How can what you're up to be Osric ? 

HyGELac. He’s going to write it down. 

Eppa. What do you mean—write it down ? 

HyGeLac. You know what writing is, don’t you ? 

Eppa. No. 

HyGELAc. Yes, you do. You've seen the parchments 
that the priests have, haven’t you ? 

Eppa. No. Have you? 

HYGELAC (hesitating). No—but—— 

Eppa. Then what do you know about them ? 

HycGeExac. I’m not ignorant. 
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EppA. I suppose I am ! 

HyYGELAC. No, my dear—no. Certainly not. There 
isn’t anybody can make a stew like yours—not anybody. 

EDDA. What’s my stew got to do with it? Unless you’re 
coming to eat it. Are you? 

HyGELac. No. Ican’t—I’m telling you. Osric’s coming 
to write down the saga of Beowulf—on parchment—so 
that people can read it. 

Eppa. I don’t know what you're talking about. It’s 
some new idea you’ve got hold of. 

HyGELac. No, itisn’t. Itisn’t a new idea atall. Every- 
body knows that you can write things down on a parch- 
ment—then other people can read them. That is, if 
they can read. 

EDDA (giving it up). It doesn’t make sense to me. But 
then, Beowulf doesn’t either. What the eorls and the 
house-carls can see in it, J don’t know. A lot of 
nonsense. 

HyGELac. Oh, it isn’t—really it isn’t. You should see 
the way they gather round and listen when I tune up 
my harp and start. It goes—— 

EppA. I know how it goes. I’ve heard you practising it 
a score of times. 

HyYGELAC. No, but listen. 

EppA. I won’t listen. Are you coming to your dinner ? 

HyGeLac. No. Osric’s coming and—— 

Eppa. I’ve heard enough about Osric. And if you don’t 
want any dinner, it’s your own fault. 

HyGELac. I do want it. 

Eppa. Then come and get it. 

‘HyGELAc. I want it later. Why shouldn’t I have it 
later ? 
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Eppa. Because it probably won’t be there later ! 

HyGexac. But if you put a platter over it—— 

Eppa. I’ve got hungry again, talking to you. If you 
don’t want it, J shall eat it. 

[EDDA goes out. 

HYGELAC (dolefully): 

“‘ Then the strong swordsman, Beowulf the sea-king, 
Bent him to boasting, ere he went bedwards: 
Worse as a warrior with weapons——” 

[OsrIc, @ young man, comes in and stands listening to 
him. 

Osric. Edda said you were here. 

Hycexac. Oh! Oh, I didn’t see you, Osric. Did you 
say Edda said I was here ? 

Osric. Her name’s Edda, isn’t it ? 

HyGeLac. Yes. Oh—yes. Did she say anything else ? 

Osric. Yes. She said—well, never mind. 

HyYGELAC. You'd better tell me. 

Osric. She said, I don’t know why the old fool won’t 
come and eat his dinner. 

HyYGELAC. Oh. 

Osric. Why won’t you ? 

HyGELac. I was waiting for you. And—well, I was 
trying to improve some of the lines of Beowulf, you 
know. 

Osric. Never mind improving them. Ill do any improv- 
ing that’s necessary. I want the saga exactly as you 
tell it to the eorls in the great hall. 

HyGeExac (eagerly). And you're going to write it down? 

Osric. Yes. Here are parchment—a pen—an ink-horn. 
Wait a minute. 

HYGELAC. What are you doing ? 
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Osric. Sharpening the pen. There. Now—lI’ll sit here. 
And don’t go too quickly. ; 

HYGELAC. Are you ready ? 

Osric. Yes. 

[HYGELAC plays a few notes on the harp. 

Osric. Never mind the harp. 

HyGELac, Why not? 

Osric. I only want the words. 

HyGELac. I can’t do it without the harp. 

Osric. Why not? 

HyGetac. JI can’t remember the words unless I’ve got the 
notes on the harp that go with them. 

Osric. All right. But go slowly. One line at a time. 

HyGeELac. What do you mean? I always say one line 
at a time. 

Osric. I mean, you must give me time to write it down 
before you say the next line. Now then—what’s the 
first line ? 

[HYGELAC plays a few notes on the harp and then begins to 
intone. 

HYGELAC (chanting): 

“* Sing I the saga of Spear Danes, the sea-kings, 
Doughty and daring the deeds of their life-days, 
Worthy of wonder their waging of warfare——” 


CURTAIN 


[A Cuorus comes before the curtain. 

Cuorus. This is the story which the scribe Osric wrote 

, at the slow dictation of the old Skald—the great saga 
of Beowulf. 


SCENE Il 


The scene is the interior of @ Saxon Hall, with tables and 
benches. HROTHGAR and his THANES are sitting drinking 
from mead-horns. 

The clang of a piece of metal struck with a sword is 


heard outside. 


HroruGar. Who strikes the shield which hangs by the 
door of the great hall of Heorot ? 

THANE. My lord eorl Hrothgar, it 1s the sea-watcher—the 
Thane who sits his horse on the headland overlooking 
the fjord. 

HROTHGAR. His duty is to bring warning when the ships 
of our enemies drive in to our shores. 

THANE. Will you speak with him, my lord eorl ? 

HROTHGAR. Yes. 

[The THANE goes to the door and returns with HEALFRYTH, 
a young Saxon. 

HEALFRYTH. My lord eorl ! 

HROTHGAR. You have ridden from the shore? 

HEALFRYTH. Fast and far. 

Hrotucar. With what news? Are the men from the 
north landed ? 

HEALFRYTH. They are not five hundred paces behind me, 
my lord. 

HROTHGAR. Then we must arm! Sound the alarm! 
Cail the thanes ! 

HEALFRYTH. My lord—wait ! They come in peace. 


HROTHGAR. In peace? Are they armed ? 
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HEALFRYTH. They are armed. 

HROTHGAR. Do armed men come in peace, with no word 
sent before them ? 

HEALFRYTH. Do men who come in war give their ships 
into the keeping of their enemies, my lord ? 

HROTHGAR. You hold their ships ? 

HEALFRYTH. They came in one ship—a long black ship 
with a ring neck. It lies in the fjord, with my men as 
ship guard. 

HROTHGAR. One ship? How many men ? 

HEALFRYTH. A score. 

HRoTuHGAR. Then we have nothing to fear. 

HEALFRYTH. Because they come in peace. If they had 
come in war, we should have been hard put to it. 

HROTHGAR. Against a score? I have five-score thanes 
here in my hall. 

HEALFRYTH. There is one with these strangers, the greatest 
man I have ever seen, my lord. His arms are like the 
trunks of great pines—in his hands must be the strength 
of thirty men. 

HROTHGAR. Who is he? What is his name—and coun- 
try ? 

[Again is heard a great clang on the metal shield outside 
the door. 

HEALFRYTH. He is here, my lord. He shall speak for 
himself. 

[BEOWULF enters, followed by OSLAF, SVERT, and other 
attendant THANES. 

BEOWULF. You are Hrothgar, chief amongst the eorls of 
the East Danes. 

HROTHGAR. I am Hrothgar. Who are you who come 
here with swords in your hands ? 
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BEOWULF. We come in peace. I am kinsman and vassal 
to Hygelac. My name is Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, 
hearth-companion of Hygelac. 

Hrotuear. If you come truly in peace, you are welcome 
in the great hall of Heorot, Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow. 
What is your errand ? 

BEOWULF. It is said by travellers in the Northland that 
here amongst the Scyldings is a monster, an evil being 
of great strength, which every night works terror and 
slaughter among the thanes. 

HRoTHGAR. You have heard truly. There is such a 
monster—his name, Grendel. 

BEOWULF. And his strength ? 

HROTHGAR. Thirty men could not withstand him. 

BEOWULF. So we have heard. 

HroTHGAR. Then I marvel that you have come to this 
unhappy land. Here in this hall of Heorot were once 
ten score and more of thanes. Now there can scarce 
muster five score. 

BEOWULF. The others ? 

HROTHGAR. Torn and devoured by the monster, Grendel. 

BEOWULF. Hrothgar, my heart is glad at your words. 

HrotuGar. Glad? Your look is not that of a madman, 
yet you are come—here—— 

BEOWULF. Iam Beowulf. In my youth I have undertaken 
many deeds of greatness. Whenstill a boy I fought and 
overcame five men. I have slain giants and killed the 
great monsters of the sea by night upon the waves. 

HROTHGAR. These were worthy deeds. 

BEOWULF. I am come to add to them. When I heard of 
this monster, Grendel—how this hall stands empty by 
night because of him—I launched the long black ship 
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of my father, Ecgtheow, and came hither over the 
waves, 

HROTHGAR (eagerly). You mean——? 

BEOWULF. I ask one boon. Do not deny me, who have 
come so far. That I, alone, may meet this monster and 
cleanse this great hall of his foul presence ! 

HRoTHGAR. You will fight with Grendel ? 

BEOWULF. I will do more. I have heard that this brutish 
monster does not know the use of weapons. Therefore 
I will meet him unarmed, without sword or spear, grip 
against grip. 

HROTHGAR. Grendel has the strength of thirty men. 

BEOWULF. My hands are not those of a child. 

HROTHGAR. Yet have your sword by you, Beowulf. This 
monster is cunning. 

BEOWULF. Am I less cunning than a brutish monster ? 
Have no fears, Hrothgar. If I prevail against him, 
all will be well. If I fail, there will be no need to bury 
me. It shall be as the Norns will. 

HROTHGAR. These are noble words. The sun is low, but 
there is yet time before the darkness brings Grendel 
from the foul fens, stalking over the misty moors. Sit 
here by my side. 

[BEOWULF sits by HROTHGAR. 

BEOWULF. When I put out to sea and felt the long black 
ship rise to the lift of the waves, I made this resolve 
that I would do this deed alone, or die in the grip of 
this monster. Either I shall acquit myself worthily as 
an eorl and a kinsman of Hygelac, or I shall meet in 
this mead-hall my last day. 

HROTHGAR. Charge your mead-horns, my thanes ! To 
your feet! Here in this hall of Heorot, the greatest 
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ever built by men in this land of the Danes, I drink to 
the greatest of heroes, Beowulf ! 

[The THANES drink the health with shouts of “ Beowulf !”’ 

BEOWULF. Noble Hrothgar, and thanes of this hall of 
Heorot, I raise my mead-horn to you ! 

[He rises and drinks in return. A THANE leans over 
HROTHGAR. 

THANE (in a low voice). My lord eorl! 

HROTHGAR. What is it ? 

THANE. The light is fading, my lord. Soon there will be 
darkness over the fens and the white mist will creep up 
the valleys—— 

HROTHGAR. You are right. Beowulf, the time is come 
when we must leave the hall empty of men. With the 
coming of darkness, Grendel comes from the foul and 
noisome fens and steals across the moors. 

BEOWULF. I am ready. My thanes will stay with me. 
If there are no men in the hall, Grendel may not 
enter. 

HrotTuGar. And when he does ? 

BEOWULF. He shall find me waiting. Have no fear, 
Hrothgar. I have none! 

HROTHGAR. May your hopes prove right. To you now, 
Beowulf, I give the guarding of this place. 

BEOWULF. I will guard it with my life, my lord eorl. 

HRoTHGAR. Come, my thanes. 

[HROTHGAR and his THANES go out. During the following 
scene it grows gradually darker. 

BEOwuLF, Oslaf. Svert. Take my coat of leather, sewn 
with iron rings, and my helm. 

OsLAF. You're going to fight this monster without them ? 

BEOWULF. Yes. 
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OsLaF. That’s not sense, my lord. He’s a monster and 
you're a man, and a man needs all the advantage he can 
get in that sort of fighting. 

BEOWULF. Svert, take my sword. 

OsLAF. Your sword also ? 

BEOWULF. I shall fight Grendel, when he comes—if he 
comes—with my two hands. 

OsLaF. But, my lord——! 

BEOWULF. Oslaf, you served my father faithfully for many 
years. 

OsLaF. Your father, Ecgtheow, sent me to look after you. 
This fighting of Grendel with your bare hands—— 

BEOWULF. Listen, Oslaf. Grendel is a monster who fights 
without weapons. My coat of mail is made to turn 
the blows of a sword. It would be of no use to me in 
a fight in which my enemy had no sword. 

OsLaF. He might bite, my lord. 

BEOWULF. No. Grendel tears his victims to pieces with 
his hands. In such a struggle a coat of mail—or a 
helm—would hamper me. Its weight would make me 
less quick than Grendel. 

OsLAF (grudgingly). There’s something in that. But a 
sword—— 

BEOWULF. Grendelis not human. The thanes of Hroth- 
gar have met him with swords in their hands, yet not one 
of them has wounded him. Nosword ever forged by man 
can pierce his skin. I shall overcome Grendel by tearing 
his limbs from his body, as he has done to so many. 

OsLaF (dubiously). If there be no other way—— 

BEOWULF. There is none. Take my war-gear and lie 
with the other thanes, against the wall. Can you see 
the windows ? 
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OsLaF. No. 
BEOWULF. Nor I. The light has gone. If Grendel is 
coming, he will be even now on the moor above the 


hall. 


[The sound of wind—a wailing noise—outside. 


OsLaF. What’s that ? 

BEOWULF. The wind. To your places, both of you. 
And when Grendel comes, make no sound. 

[The stage is in almost complete darkness. The THANES 
are grouped at one side. BEOWULF is waiting near the 


door. 
OSLAF. 
SVERT. 
OSLAF. 
SVERT. 
OSLAF. 
SVERT. 
OSLAF. 
SVERT. 
OSLAF. 
SVERT. 
OSLAF. 
SVERT. 
OSLAF. 
SVERT. 


The wind howls outside. 
Svert. 
Yes. 
Are you there ? 
Yes. 
Did you notice how the door was fastened ? 
Yes. 
How? 
With iron bars. 
Were they fastened ? 
Yes. 
How many ? 
Five. 
Then Grendel won’t be able to get in. 
No. 


[With a crash the door bursts open, showing a faint blue 
light outside, and the huge figure of GRENDEL silhouetted 
in the opening. 

OsLaF. What’s that ? 


SVERT. 


The door ! 


OsLaF, It’s open ! 


SVERT. 


Hush ! 
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OstaF. Grendel ! 

[GRENDEL moves forward. Suddenly BEOWULF leaps at 
him and seizes him by the arm, twisting it behind him. 
There is a great bellowing roar from GRENDEL. 

BEOWULF (triumphantly). I have him by the arm! Now! 

[There is a terrific fight in the dark between GRENDEL 
and BEOWULF. Forms and tables are upset, and there is 
general uproar and shouting. Finally the huge form of 
GRENDEL is silhouetted for a moment in the doorway and 
vanishes. 

BEOWULF (shouting). Lights! Torches! Oslaf! Svert! 
Torches there ! 

OsLaF (shouting). Torches ! Torches ! 

[HROTHGAR and his THANES rush in with torches. 

HROTHGAR. We heard the voice of Grendel——_ What 
is here ? 

BEOWULF. Hold the torches high! Behold! 

[BEOWULF holds up a great arm, severed at the shoulder. 

HROTHGAR. A great arm ! 

BEOWULF. The arm of Grendel! He put out his hand to 
take me, but I seized his hand and wrist and tore his 
arm from his shoulder! Grendel will trouble you no 
more ! 

[A great shout from the THANES, who raise their swords and 
torches high in the air. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE Ill 


The scene is the same. HROTHGAR and his THANES 
are sitting at the table as before. BEOWULF is beside 
HROTHGAR and in the foreground a SKALD is just finishing 
intoning a saga, accompanying it by chords on a harp. 


SKALD: 

‘‘ Gone was the grim one, Grendel the godless, 
Left he the living land of his life-days, 
Great was the glory of Beowulf, the eorl-Goth !” 

[As the saga ends, there is applause from the THANES. 
The SKALD is given a flagon of mead by HROTHGAR, 
who also takes a gold chain from his neck and flings it to 
him. : 

HROTHGAR. Well sung, greatest of Skalds! This chain 
of gold is yours. Fill the mead-horns again and raise 
them high. To Beowulf! Waes hail! 

[A shout of “ Waes hail!” from the THANES. 

HroTuGar. Beowulf shall be to me, Hrothgar of the 
East Danes, as a son. This day I have found a new 
kinsman, whose renown shall live as long as sagas are 
told in the great halls of the people. 

[Shouts and applause from the THANES. 

HROTHGAR. Now is come the time for the giving of gifts. 
Take, Beowulf, this helm of gold, cunningly wound 
about with wires that no sword may injure him who 
wears it. Add thereto this coat of fine mail with a 
golden standard, emblem of victory. And here a sword 


of great treasure and price. 
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BEOWULF. These gifts are great, Hrothgar, more than my 
deserving. 

[Shouts from the THANES. 

Hrorucar. And to each of those who came with Beowulf 
over the sea-ways, let there be given gold and a rich 
present to every man. 

[Shouts from the THANES. A THANE enters. 

THANE. Hrothgar! My lord eorl! 

HROTHGAR. What is it ? 

THANE. There is a thane—outside the door—blood- 
stained and weak with fighting. 

HROTHGAR. Why does he come here at this time? Who 
is he? 

THANE. The shield-companion of AEschere. 

HRoTHGAR. And #Eschere ? 

THANE. He is not with him. 

HROTHGAR. Then is Aschere dead, for never these two 
were parted, in peace or war. Bring him and set him 
here, before the high table. 

BEOWULF. Hrothgar, there is trouble in your face. 

HRoTHGaR. And in my heart. 

BEOWULF. But Grendel the destroyer is dead. 

[YRMENLAF enters. 

HROTHGAR. Grendel is dead—true. 

YRMENLAF. Grendel is dead, but there lives one to avenge 
him ! 

BEOWULF. Who spoke ? 

HRoruGar. This is Yrmenlaf, shield-companion of 
AEschere, a great eorl of the East Danes. Speak, 

_ Yrmenlaf. Where is Aschere ? 

YRMENLAF. AEschere is dead, destroyed by one more 
fierce than Grendel ! 

I—2 
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BEOWULF. There is none more fierce ! 

YRMENLAF. There is one—the mother who bore him—a 
she-monster who lives at the bottom of the dark 
Waters of Horror! At the first light she came forth— 
to avenge the death of Grendel—towards the hall of 
Heorot—and met with Aéschere in an unhappy hour. 

HROTHGAR. Now is sorrow come upon the people of the 
Danes. schere—trusted counsellor and great fighter 
when the hosts clashed together in battle and the 
boar-crests were hewn. 

BEOWULF. Where is this monster ? 

HRoTHGAR. None can come at her, for she dwells 
beneath dark and poisonous waters. 

BEOWULF. Bring me to the place. 

HRoTuGar. It is a fearsome and hidden land, wolf- 
haunted slopes and perilous fen paths, where every night 
is the dread wonder of living flames burning on the 
waters. 

BEOWULF. It has a dread sound. 

HROTHGAR. Even the stag, hard pressed by the hounds, 
fears it. 

BEOWULF. I do not fear it! Grieve not, O Hrothgar. 
Better to avenge than to mourn. Each of us must 
abide the end of this world’s life. Let him who may, 
win glory before he dies. Let us go quickly and follow 
the tracks of this monster ! 

HROTHGAR. You speak bravely! Horses! We will 
ride ! 

[HROTHGAR gets up and goes out, followed by BEOWULF 
and the THANES. 


CURTAIN 


& 
SCENE IV 


The stage is dim. One or two rocks and stunted evil- 
looking trees silhouetted against a sky-cloth would help the 
atmosphere of the scene. 

There is the sound of horses off stage. They stop and 
BEOWULF enters, followed by OSLAF and SVERT. 


BEOWULF. We can ride no farther. 

Os.aF. Is this the lake ? 

BEOWULF. By all the signs it should be. 

OsLaF. It is the most evil piece of water I have ever seen. 
Give me a quiet fjord with the pine trees reflected in the 
depths of it. 

BEOWULF. Here are no homely pines. The trees are 
venomous. 

OsLaF. See how they grow from the bare rock ! 

SvERT. Their roots are like snakes ! 

OsLaF. Look! A flame burning on the water ! 

SVERT. It’s gone! No—it’s there! And there ! 

BEOWULF. Your fears will master you if you stand here 
looking at these grim waters. Give me my coat of 
ring mail. 

OstaF. I counsel you not to undertake this venture. 
Grendel was fiesh and blood—and on ven land. But 
this-——! 

BEOWULF, I shall go. My coat of ring mail 

OstaF. If you must go, at least do not wear a coat of 
heavy mail. No man could swim in it. 


‘BEOWULF. No man could sink withoutit. The monster— 
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mother of the foul Grendel—lives at the bottom of the 
lake. It is there I must seek her. My helm—so. 

OstaF. Here is your sword, or do you fight as you fought 
Grendel with the strength of your hands alone ? 

BEOWULF. No. A sword, but not this. I will take the 
sword which Hrothgar himself has given me—Hrunting. 
Its blade of wrought iron is stained with poison, and 
never in battle has it failed the man who held it in his 
hand. Now Iam ready. 

OsLaF. Beowulf—Ecgtheow, your father, charged me—— 

BEOWULF. You have carried out your trust, Oslaf. If I 
have not returned when the sun has passed that pinnacle 
of rock, ride back to Hrothgar. 

OstaFr. What shall I say to Hrothgar ? 

BEOWULF. That if this monster comes again to Heorot, 
Beowulf is dead. Farewell, Oslaf and Svert, shield- 
companions of my life-days. 

OsLaF. Wait—— 

BEOWULF. Icannot. Farewell ! 

[He goes out. OSLAF and SvERT look after him. 

OsLAF. He has gone! 

SVERT. The water has closed over his head ! 

OsLar. He has plunged into the black deeps ! 

SVERT. Down to the lair of the she-monster ! 

[They look round fearfully. 

Os.aF. Listen ! 

SveRT. I hear nothing. The air is stagnant. Not a 
tree moves. 

OsLar, The face of the black water is still again. 

SVERT. There is no sound ! 

OsxaF. Listen ! 

SVERT. Nothing. 
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OsLaF. Beowulf is gone! The great eorl-warrior of the 
Goths is gone ! 

SveRT. He will return. 

OsLAF. Can a man live under the deep waters? His life- 
days are ended. 

SVERT. Who can tell? He overcame Grendel. 

OsLaF. He had sweet air to breathe, not black and 
poisoned water. 

SVERT (suddenly). Look ! 

OsLAF. Where ? 

SVERT. The water moves ! 

OsLaF. You are right. 

SVERT. What is that ? 

OsLaF. Again the flame—burning on the water ! 

SVERT. It has gone ! 

OsaF. I have faced the sea when the waves have towered 
like mountains above the prow of the ship, but I have 
never known fear till now. 

SVERT. I have felt my arm fail and my head swim when 
the swords of my enemies have been round me, but 
never have I felt death so near. 

OsLaF. What moved? There, by the edge of the lake ? 

SVERT. A shadow. 

OsaF. Let us stand back to back, that no evil thing can 
come near to us unseen. 

SVERT. Is your sword ready ? 

OsLaF, And my bow. 

SVERT. What do you hear ? 

OstaF. Nothing. Evil is silent. 

SVERT. Blow your horn. 

OsLaF. Why ? 

SVERT. To break the silence of this dread place! Blow ! 
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[Ostar blows a note on his horn, which is echoed half a 
dozen times, each time growing fainter. 

SVERT. The evil spirits are mocking us ! 

OsLaF. No—the rocks throw back the sound. 

SVERT. Blow again. 

OsLaF. No. 

SverT. Then] will draw my sword and plunge into thelake! 

OsLaF. We are Beowulf’s thanes. We must obey his word. 

SVERT. Beowulf is dead ! 

OsLaF. It may be. 

[Again they look round fearfully. 

SVERT. The sun is nearer to the pinnacle of rock by a 
hand’s-breadth. 

OsLaF. Yes. 

SVERT. We have waited long enough. 

OsLAF. Not yet. 

SVERT (hoarse whisper). Look ! 

OsLaF. Where ? 

SVERT. The water is stained—red ! 

OsLaF. With blood ! 

SVERT. Beowulf is killed! Quick! The horses! Be- 
fore the monster tears us in twain ! 

OsLaF, Wait! The water moves. 

SveRT. A hand ! 

OsLaF. An arm ! 

SVERT. Beowulf ! 

BEOWULF (off stage). Oslaf! Svert ! 

OsLaF. Beowulf ! 

BEOWULF. Behold the head of the she-monster ! 

[BEOWULF enters, holding high the head of a grim monster. 
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SCENE V 


The stage is bare, but a thick rope leads on from one 
side and a number of THANES are holding it. It is neces- 
sary to give the impression that a ship is moored just off 
stage. This illusion will be helped by the manipulation of 
the rope and by Osuar’s shouting to the ship and being 
answered from a distance, off stage. 

The sound of wind and waves will help the atmosphere. 

Ostar and SVERT are superintending the loading of the 
ship, and THANES pass to and fro carrying bundles and 


flagons. 


OsLaF (shouting). Hold firm the hawser! Veer the ship 
towards the beach ! 

[Rhythmical shouts from the THANES as they haul on the 
rope. 

Osta. Stand by! A rope to the stern! Moor close ! 

SvERT. The bread and meat are ready to come aboard. 
And flagons of mead, the gift of Hrothgar. 

OsLaF. Let the thanes load by the stern. (Calling to the 
ship) Clear your tackle. Push out the great sea oars 
and make ready. What water in the bilge ? 

THANE (off stage). A hand’s-breadth. 

OstaF. The seams have stood well the strain of the sea- 
tossing. Bale out and set the great stones more for- 
= Are the ropes clear for the hoisting of the 
sal ? 

THANE (off stage). They’re running free, Oslaf. 

OsLaF. Set the shields along the gun’le—Beowulf’s to the 
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fore on the hither side. See that the benches are firm 
for the rowers. 

THANE (off stage). Here is one worked loose with the 
straining of the ship. 

OsLAF. Drive home the wedges. 

[The sound of hammering—a mallet on wooden pegs, off 
stage. 

SVERT. Where shall we stow the bread and meat? 

OstaF. Along the sides of the ship, under the rowing 
benches, aft. 

SVERT. It’s going aboard as fast as the thanes can carry 
it through the breakers. 

OsLaF. See that the great purple sail is amidships, ready 
for hoisting. 

SVERT. The wind is from the south and west. 

OsLaF. It will serve, when we are clear of the land. When 
you stand at the steering oar, make first for the point 
where the surf breaks, until you are three ship’s-lengths 
from the rocks. Then veer to the northward with the 
rocky point bearing on to the starboard quarter. 

SVERT. I will remember. 

Os.aF. Is all ready for sea ? 

SveRT. All is ready. 

OsLaF. We will bring in the stern closer to the beach. 
(Shouting) Stand by the stern hawser! Haulin! 

[Rhythmical shouts from the THANES as they pull on the 
rope. HROTHGAR and BEOWULF come in. 

HRoTHGAR. Now has the time come, Beowulf, for you to 
leave this shore and the Hall of Heorot. We have 
swom friendship and kinship, and the hearts of my 
thanes are heavy at your going, 

BEOWULF. Whatever gain of honour or friends there may 
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be for me in my life-days, there will be none more 
worthy of esteem than Hrothgar. And if from over 
the sea I learn that Heorot is in need or that the enemies 
of Hrothgar oppress the land with terror, I will bring a 
thousand thanes to your help. 

HROTHGAR. That is well spoken, Beowulf. 

BEOWULF. Hygelac, overlord of the Goths, will add his 
word to mine. The swords of all his thanes are ready 
to leave their scabbards in the service of Hrothgar. 

HROTHGAR. Never have I heard any man speak more 
wisely at so youthful an age. You are strong in might 
and old in mind, wise in speech. By your deeds you 
have brought peace between the Goths and the Danes. 
Never whilst we live shall our people again meet in the 
clash of battle. 

BEOWULF. That word will bring great joy to Hygelac, 
overlord of the Goths. 

Hrorucar. It should bring more. For when Hygelac 
passes, he will know that there is a worthy eorl to rule 
over the Goths—Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow. 

OsLaF. The ship is ready, Beowulf. 

BEOWULF. The ship is waiting. Farewell, Hrothgar, 
friend of the Goths. Waes hail ! 

OsLAF. Shall the word be given, Beowulf ? 

BEOWULF. Yes. Give the word. 

[BEOWULF goes off, followed by OsLAaF and SVERT. 
HROTHGAR stands watching, surrounded by his THANES. 

OsLaF (off stage). Cast off the bow hawser! Pull on the 
Starboard oars! One stroke! Two! Lay on your 
oars! Cast off the stern hawser! All together— 

. pull! 

[The THanes let go the rope, which disappears off stage. 
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The following dialogue, off stage, grows fainter. 
Hotacar and the THANES stand silent, watching. 

Oszar (off stage). Veer the ship | 

Svert (off stage), The steering oar is over—the prow 
comes about. 

OsLAF (off stage). Ina score of ship’s-lengths we shall lose 
the lee of the land. The wind is fair, 

BEOWULF (off stage). Hoist the sail! 

OsLar (off stage), Pull on the halliards! Haul on the 
sheet! Taut halliards! Sheet home! 

[BEOWULF'S voice, off stage, is now very far away. 
BEOWULF (off stage). Farewell, Hrothgar! Waes hail! 
(HROTHGAR and the THANES raise their swords and spears 

in Salute, 
ALL. Beowulf! Waes hail! 
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CHAUCER AND THE CANTERBURY TALES 


CHARACTERS: 


CHAUCER. 

LANDLORD. 

WIFE OF BATH. 

CHORUS. 

CONSTABLE OF THE CASTLE. 
HERMEGILD, his wife. 
FISHERMAN. 

SERVANT. 

CUSTANCE. 

KNIGHT. 

Ist MAN. 

2ND MAN. 

ATTENDANT. 

ALLA, King of Northumbria. 
DONEGILD, the King’s mother. 
ULRIC. 

MAURICE, a boy of fifteen. 
SENATOR. 


NOTE ON COSTUMES 


The costume for Chaucer should be copied from 
existing portraits; that for the Wife of Bath is de- 
scribed in the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales. The 
dostumes for the characters in the rest of the play should 
be of the early Saxon period. 
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SCENE I 


On a curtained stage, a rough table and two or three 
stools. 

CHAUCER is sitting at the table with a pewter tankard 
before him. He picks it up, looks in it, and calls. 


CHAUCER. Landlord! Landlord ! 

LANDLORD (off stage). Coming—coming, worthy Master 
Chaucer. 

[The LANDLORD enters. He carries a leathern jug. 

Cuaucer. My tankard is empty. 

LANDLORD. I’m sorry, worthy sir. It was an.oversight, 
sir—a pure oversight. I couldn’t have you think ill of 
the hospitality of the Tabard Inn, worthy master. 

[He fills CHAUCER’S tankard. 

CHAUCER. There is no other house in Southwark—nor 
none between here and Canterbury for that matter— 
so well esteemed, Master Landlord. 

LANDLORD. Aye, the Tabard has been well spoken of, 
I'll say that. 

Cyaucer. And with reason. But there is one request 
which I doubt you will not be able to supply. 

LANDLORD. Name it, Master Chaucer. If there be any 
meat or drink—— 

CHAUCER. This is a matter which concerns the spirit, 
not the body, Master Landlord. Have you a pen— 
ink-horn—paper ? 

LANDLORD. Paper, Master Chaucer? A pen? What 
for ? 
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CHAUCER. The spirit moves me to indite a poem. 

LANDLORD. Oh, a poem. Now you're talking, Master 
Chaucer. I can supply the very wherewithal. 

CHAUCER. You can ? 

LANDLORD. There was one here only the other day— 
a poet—a man of the people. His name was— 
er—— 

CHAUCER. A poet ? 

LANDLORD. He had that very same disease which afflicts 
your worship. He sat here and—— 

CHAUCER. What was his name ? 

LANDLORD. It will come back to me. He sat there with 
paper on the table before him. And as I’m a living 
man, he wrote on it! 

CHAUCER. Why not ? 

LANDLORD. Why not? A man of the people? Not 
even a lay brother ? 

CHAUCER. Poetry ? 

LANDLORD. As to that, I can’t say. Writing’s all one to 
me. But I said to him, Master Langland, I said-—— 
(Suddenly) That was his name! Master Langland. 

CHAUCER. Langland! He who wrote the story of Piers 
the Ploughman? Here? 

LANDLORD. That’s right, Master Chaucer—here, in this 
very chair. 

CuHaucer. Langland! There, Master Landlord, is a 
man of great understanding. He lacks—— butitis a little 
mind which reniembers only the faults of greatness. 

LANDLORD. Greatness, Master Chaucer? This Langland 
is only a simple man. 

CHAUCER. Genius is simple. Only those who have none 
of it smother their works with vain conceits. But you 
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promised me a pen—ink—paper. What has Master 
Langland to do with these ? 

LANDLORD. Everything, Master Chaucer. He left them 
behind him. 

Cyaucer. Perhaps he left something of his inspiration 
with them. Bring them to me—quickly. 

LANDLORD (going). At once, Master Chaucer, at once. 

[The LANDLORD hurries out, and as he goes a bird is heard 
singing. At the same time the WIFE OF BATH enters and 
stands listening to CHAUCER. He does not see her. 

CHAUCER (to himself): 

“The small fowls make a melody 
And sleep the night with open eye.” 

WIFE OF BATH. I beg your pardon, sir. 

CHAUCER (confused). I—I’m sorry, madam. I was talk- 
ing to myself. 

WIFE OF BATH. A very dangerous habit, sir, as I have 
found to my cost in the long course of my married life. 

CHAUCER. You are married, madam ? 

WIFE OF BATH. Married! Five times, as I’m a living 
woman—and each one worse than the one before, 
heaven’s my witness. But they were poor worthy fools, 
and have left me well provided, so why should I 
question the ways of Providence ? 

CHAUCER. They are past our understanding, truly. 

WIFE OF BATH. You may be right, sir. But they serve to 
unravel many knotty problems, as anyone who has 
ever lived in Bath will tell you. 

CHAUCER. You live in Bath, madam ? 

Wire OF BaTH. A good wife of Bath, sir. And though I 
say it, there was never a one in the town who was a wife 
more conscientiously. 
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CuHaucer. Or more frequently. 

Wire oF Batu. Ah, sir, I perceive you are a merry man. 

Cuaucer. I strive to be, madam, in spite of my troubles. 

WIFE OF BATH. So must we all, good sir—and I’ve had 
troubles enough, God wot. 

CHAUCER. Five. ° 

WIFE OF BATH (laughing). I like your company, good sir, 
and if it be not immodest for a matron to sit at your, 
table—— 

CHAUCER. I beg of you, madam. 

[She sits at the table. 

WIFE OF BATH. Then I'll sit, and chance its coming to the 
ears of the good gossips of Bath. I pray you, good sir, 
tell me, what is your name ? 

CHAUCER. Chaucer, madam—Master Geoffrey Chaucer, 
at your service. 

WIFE OF BATH. A good honest name, Master Chaucer. 
(Thoughtfully) No—no, I think not. 

CHAUCER. What, madam ? 

WIFE OF BATH. I was trying to remember, sir, whether I 
had ever had a husband of that name. I'll be sworn 
one of them was something similar, but for the life of 
me I can’t remember what it was exactly. (Brightly) 
But that’s no reason why —— 

CHAUCER (hastily). I am married already, madam. 

WIFE OF BATH. A pity. But what of that? You area 
witty gentleman and a merry, and if it please you, I'll 
remain where I am, notwithstanding. 

CHAUcER. It will please me very well, madam, for I 
perceive you are a woman of experience and under- 
standing. 

Witz or Batu. As for experience, I’ll answer for that. 
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Understanding is another matter. I never understood 
my last husband, and that’s a fact. He was a Clerk of 
Oxenford. 

CHAUCER. A man of learning. 

WIFE OF BATH. So much learning, Master Chaucer, that it 
made him stupid. It would pass belief the things that 
man used to do. He read poetry ! 

CuHaucer. No ! 

Wire OF BATH. He did. Until I stopped him. I’m an 
honest woman, Master Chaucer, and I couldn’t have 
that sort of thing going on in my house. What would 
the neighbours think ? 

CHAUCER. What, indeed ? 

Wire oF Batu. Of course, I took good care that they 
shouldn’t find out. But you know what Bath is. Or 
don’t you ? 

Cuaucer. I have not that pleasure, madam. 

Wire OF BATH. A hot-bed! A _ hot-bed of scandal. 
You wouldn’t believe the things they said about me 
when I married only my fourth husband. When I 
married my fifth, I stopped listening. 

CHAUCER. The one who read poetry. 

WIFE OF BATH. There, you see! You're as bad as the 
rest of them. Give you a bit of scandal, and you love 
to repeat it. 

Cuaucer. But after all, madam, what scandal is there in 
reading poetry ? 

WIFE OF BATH. What scandal? What scandal? Wicked 
sinful stuff! Have you ever read any ? 

Cuaucer. A little. 

Wirt OF BATH. More shame to you! Poetry is—— 

[The LANDLORD enters. 
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LANDLORD (coming up). A pen, Master Chaucer—a good 
quill pen. And paper. And here a fine ink-horn. 
There is even ink in it—enough for your purpose. 

Wire oF BATH. A pen—ink—and paper! Lord save us ! 
Are you going to make your will ? 

LANDLORD. Oh no, madam. This is Master Chaucer, 
the poet. 

WIFE OF BATH. The what? 

LANDLORD. The poet, madam—well known at the court 
and to all the lords and ladies that frequent it. Master 
Chaucer told me that he had a mind to indite a poem 
here and now. A great honour for the Tabard. 
If there is anything further you require, Master Chaucer, 
let me know, worthy sir. : 

[The LANDLORD goes out. 

WIFE OF BATH. So you're a poet ! 

CHAUCER. Amongst other things, madam. 

WIFE OF BATH. What other things ? 

CHAUCER. I have been a member of Parliament. 

Wire OF BATH. That’s worse. 

CHAuCcER. Also a soldier in the foreign wars. 

WirE OF BATH. There’s something to be said for 
soldiers. 

CHaucer. And at one time I was deputy to the King’s 
Butler in the port of Southampton and Comptroller of 
the Customs and Subsidy of Wools and Skins in the 
Port of London. 

WIFE OF BATH. Ah now, there’s some sense in that. 
Why did you give it up ? 

CHAUCER. It gave me up, madam. 

Wire OF BATH. And you came down to writing poetry ! 
What a lesson ! 

I—3 
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CHAUCER. There are some who say that poetry is the 
divine gift of the gods to suffering humanity. 

WIFE OF BATH (giggling). That is what my third husband 
used to say about me. Or was it my second? Any- 
how, whichever it was, he didn’t say it long, poor fool. 
But I am interrupting you, Master Chaucer. Is it true 
that you have a mind to write poetry—now ? 

CHAUCER. I had, madam. 

Wire OF BATH. There, I declare, you’re just as bad as all 
the others. You were about to say that I drive every 
other thought out of your mind. (Coyly) Now, you 
know you were. 

CHAUCER. I assure you, madam, I was not. 

WIFE OF BATH. Then you should have been. 

CHAUCER. I was about to say that you have filled my 
mind with ideas for the greatest poem of all. 

WIFE OF BATH. That’s better, Master Chaucer. But I’m 

"not sure that it’s a compliment. 

CHAUCER. The greatest, madam. I purpose to write the 
story of a group of pilgrims riding to Canterbury from 
this very inn, the Tabard of Southwark. And you shall 
be one of them. 

Wire OF BATH. I? 

CHAUCER. You, madam, in your very habit and manner. 

WIFE OF BATH. I declare! What a mercy I have on my 
scarlet hosen and my red kirtle. You will mention 
them in this poem, Master Chaucer ? 

CuHaucer. The scarlet hosen shall not be forgotten, 
madam. 

Wire OF BATH. But I am all curiosity. How do you set 
about this writing of poetry? Iam longing to see you 
start, Master Chaucer. 
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CHAUCER. Sometimes, madam, when the inspiration is 
good, the words come of themselves. Faith, I can 
hear them now—and I can see them all, too, my 
company of pilgrims, gathered here on a lovely April 
morning. 

Wire oF Batu. And this is poetry ? 

CHaAucer. Yes, madam. This is poetry. Listen. (Re- 
citing): 

‘“* When that April with its showers sote, 
The drought of March has piercéd to the root, 
And bathéd every vein with such liqueur 
Of which virtue engendered is the flower ; 
When Zephirus, with his most sweetest breath, 
Inspiréd has in every field and heath 
The tender crops, and when the rising sun 
Within the Ram full half his course has run, 
And little fowles do all make melody, 
And sleep the whole night long with open eye, 
Then folk begin to go on pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with full devout courage... .’ 

[The curtains close whilst he is speaking. 


CURTAIN 


As soon as the curtains are closed, a CHORUS comes 
before them and speaks the following : 

Cuorus. So Geoffrey Chaucer gathered his immortal 
company of pilgrims together in the Tabard Inn, and 
as they went on their pilgrimage to Canterbury, each 
of them told a story to beguile the way. This is the 

’ story told by the MAN oF Law—or, as we should call 
him, the LAWYER. 


SCENE Il 


The CONSTABLE of the Castle and his wife, HERMEGILD, 
are crossing an empty stage. A SERVANT is following them. 
They stop and look off, RIGHT. 


CONSTABLE. What is going forward there ? 

HERMEGILD. Only a group of fishermen on the shore. 

CONSTABLE. No. (Zo the SERVANT) See what it is. 

SERVANT. One of them is coming this way, my lord. 

HERMEGILD. Insolence! Does he not know that this 1s 
the Constable of the Castle ? 

CONSTABLE. Wait. His manner is strange. 

HERMEGILD. He’s mad, if you ask me. Otherwise he 
wouldn’t dare to approach the-— 

CONSTABLE. It is perfectly simple. If he has anything 
important to say, we will hear him. If not, he shall be 
flung from the cliffs. 

[The FISHERMAN enters. 

SERVANT. He is here, my lord. 

FISHERMAN (excitedly). My lord Constable—— 

CONSTABLE. Thou art a fisherman. 

FISHERMAN. I fish, my lord. 

CONSTABLE. Dost thou know where thou art and before 
whom ? 

FISHERMAN. Yes, my lord Constable. You are the lord 
Constable of the Castle, my lord, and I am only a 
poor fisherman, my lord—a very poor fisherman, my 
lord-——— 


CONSTABLE. Thou shalt be a dead fisherman before another 
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word has passed thy lips if thou tellest not thy tale, 
and quickly ! 

FISHERMAN (very frightened). Yes, my lord Constable. 
Quite right, my lord Constable. I was just coming to 
it, my lord Constable. You—you—you see, my lord 
Constable, I’ve got some nets down by—by the rocks. 
I mean the rocks which lie out by the headland, my lord 
Constable, not the rocks which—— 

CONSTABLE. Fling the fool from the cliffs ! 

FISHERMAN. No, my lord Constable! I saw it, my lord 
—and I said, this is a matter for my lord Constable, I 
said—and that’s the truth, my lord, as ’m a—— 

CONSTABLE. Saw what ? 

FISHERMAN. The boat, my lord—I was telling you, my 
lord—— 

CONSTABLE. A boat? A war-boat? Norsemen? 
Speak, fool ! 

FISHERMAN. No, my lord—a—boat, my lord—a little 
boat—with a woman in it—drifting in to the land, my 
lord—— 

CONSTABLE (angrily). And hast thou come here to tell 
me—— 

FISHERMAN. You—you haven’t heard the whole of it, my 
lord Constable. There—there was a light about the 
boat—a shining light, my lord—— 

HERMEGILD. A light ? 

FISHERMAN. Yes, my lady. A light—not like any light 
I have ever seen before. It’s not natural, my lord 
Constable. It’s some evil thing, my lord—so I said, 
my lord Constable will be interested in this, I said, 
and—— 

CONSTABLE. Where is this boat ? 
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FISHERMAN. You see, my lord Constable, you are in- 
terested. 

CONSTABLE (shouting). Where is the boat, fellow ? 

SERVANT (pointing off stage). There it is, my lord! Just 
coming in to touch the land ! 

CONSTABLE. By Odin—the fool is right ! 

HERMEGILD. There is a light! It shines about the boat ! 

CONSTABLE. A light such as never was on sea or land ! 

HERMEGILD. Look! There’s a woman in the boat. She 
is stepping ashore. See! The light fades! It has 
gone ! 

CONSTABLE. She falls on her knees! Her hands are 
joined and raised before her. 

HERMEGILD (in a low voice). Why? Why does she do 
that ? 

CONSTABLE. Some incantation to the gods. 

HERMEGILD. I will speak to her. 

CONSTABLE. Wait ! 

HERMEGILD. She is rising from her knees. She 1s coming 
here. 

[CUSTANCE enters. 

CusTANCE. Mercy, for the love of the Lord Jesus. 

CONSTABLE. I do not know that Lord. Whence do you 
come ? 

CUSTANCE. From a far country. 

CONSTABLE. In this small boat ? 

CusTaNnce. God saved me from the waste of the waters, 
and the Lord Jesus watched over me. 

CONSTABLE, Again. Who is this Lord Jesus ? 

CUSTANCE. He who saved the world. 

HERMEGILD. My dear lord, do you not understand? She 
is one of those whom men call Christians. 
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CONSTABLE. There was a storm last night—the castle 
shook with the beating of the waves against the cliffs ! 
No boat could have lived in it. When did you leave 
this far country ? 

CUSTANCE. Many, many days and nights ago. 

CONSTABLE. And since then ? 

CusTANCE. This little boat has been my only refuge. 

CONSTABLE. Then, in simple truth, lady, some power 
beyond the knowledge of men has held you from 
harm. 

CusTANCE. I know. I have prayed to the Lord Jesus and 
He has protected me. 

CONSTABLE. Then, by the might of Odin, He is more 
powerful than all the gods of Northumbria ! 

HERMEGILD. These are dangerous words. If the King 
should hear you—— 

CusTANCE. Is this, then, some heathen land ? 

CONSTABLE. It is Northumbria. Here the gods of our 
northern forefathers are worshipped in the sacred 
groves. They who followed your God of Israel are 
fled or slain. 

CusTANCE. Alas, for pity ! 

CONSTABLE. They shall be so no more. I hold rule here 
under the King—I, Constable of the Castle of Northum- 
berland, and —— 

HERMEGILD (anxiously). My lord! Take care! Here 
comes one who will carry your words to the King ! 

CONSTABLE. Who comes ? 

HERMEGILD. A Knight of the King’s court. 

[A KNIGHT enters. 

KNicuT. My lord Constable, I bring you word from the 
King that—— Who is this lady ? 
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CONSTABLE, A stranger cast upon our shores. No more. 
Your message from the King ? 

KNIGHT (confused). Your pardon, my lord, 1—— The 
King—yes, the King. The King bids you attend him 
in his war against the Scots. 

HERMEGILD (anxiously). My lord ! 

CONSTABLE. Peace. I am the King’s man. I must ride 
at his word. 

HERMEGILD. But this castle of Northumberland ? 

KNIGHT. I am to stay, lady. 

HERMEGILD. You ! 

KNIGHT. I have the King’s command to hold this castle 
during my lord Constable’s absence. 

CONSTABLE. If it is the King’s will—— 

KNIGHT. It is the King’s will. 

CONSTABLE. Then I charge you that you give this stranger 
entertainment. 

KNIGHT. My lord Constable, right willingly. 

HERMEGILD. She shall be my care, my lord. Come. 
But first, tell me your name. 

CusTANce. I have forgot it. (Confused) I have forgot so 
much. I remember only God. 

KNIGHT. God ? 

CONSTABLE. She is—a Christian. 

Knicut. A Christian ! 


CURTAIN 


SCENE Ill 


There is a chair of state in the centre at the back of 
the stage. Two ATTENDANTS Stand, one on either side 
of it. 

Down stage, to right and left, are groups of people, as 
many as possible, waiting for the trial to continue. They 
are talking excitedly amongst themselves, but only the 
following dialogue can actually be heard by the audience. 

The 2ND MAN pushes his way down to the front and 
meets the 1st MAN. 


Ist MAN. What! Is it you, neighbour ? 

2ND Man. Ah, gossip! I thought I should find some 
here that I should know. 

Ist MAN. Some? Why, everybody's here! There’s 
been nothing like it since Alla became King of North- 
umbria. The lady Hermegild murdered—the lord 
Constable’s lady !—think of that ! 

2ND Man. Who did it? 

Ist MAN. That’s what the King is trying to find out. 
But if you ask me, there’s no doubt about it. 

2ND Man. I was asking you. 

Ist MAN. Oh, were you? Then you've asked the right 
person. Some say one thing and some another, but I 
say she did it. 

2ND Man. She? Who? 

Ist MAN. Wasn’t the dagger found beside her? Wasn't 

‘ there blood on it? 

2ND MAN. Was it? I mean, was there ? 
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Ist Man. Of course there was. She did it, make no 
mistake about it. 

2ND MAN. Yes, but who ? 

Ist MAN. You don’t seem to know much about it, 
neighbour. 

2ND MAN. I don’t know anything about it. That’s why 
I’m asking you. 

Ist Man. And I’m telling you, aren’t I? 

2ND MAN. But who is it? Who did it? 

Ist MAN. I never trusted her. There was something 
funny about her from the first. 

2ND Man. About who? 

Ist MAN. Where did she come from? Answer me 
that. 

2ND MAN. I wish you’d answer me something. 

Ist MAN. Answer you? What do you want to know? 

2ND MAN. I want to know who you're talking about. 
Who did it? 

IsT MAN. I’ve told you. That woman with the strange 
eyes who came over the sea in a little boat. Queer, it 
was. And—(dropping his voice)—I can tell you another 
thing about her. 

2ND MAN. What? 

Ist MAN (very confidentially). She’s a Christian ! 

2ND Man. No! 

IsT MAN. Yes! 

2ND MAN. If that’s true, I should think there’s no doubt 
that—— 

Ist MAN. Hush! Here’s the King. 

[The KING, ALLA, enters and sits on the chair of state. 
On one side of it CUSTANCE is brought in by two GUARDS, 
on the other the KNIGHT takes his place. 
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ATTENDANT. Let all men be still! King Alla of North- 
umbria speaks ! 

2nD MAN. There she is! That one on—— 

Ist Man. Hush, you fool! Do you want a sword 
through you ? 

2ND Man. No. 

Ist MAN. Then keep quiet. 

ALLA. For two days we have most diligently enquired 
into this most horrid and fearful crime. A noble lady 
has been most evilly done to death. The dagger with 
which the deed was done was found by the bed of this 
woman, a stranger, who can tell us neither who she is 
nor whence she comes. Yet because she denies this 
deed, we have questioned many. There remains one, 
a knight of our court, he who hath held this castle of 
Northumberland in our name. Let him stand forth. 

KNIGHT. I am here, my lord King. 

CUSTANCE. My lord King ! 

ALLA. What would you say ? 

CusTANCe. My lord King, I pray you—do not let this 
man bear testimony against me ! 

ALLA. He is a true knight, trusted and proved. 

CUSTANCE. He is false ! 

KNIGHT. My lord King, am I to hear this from a woman 
guilty of so horrible a crime ? 

CuSTANCE. I am innocent ! 

ALLA. The woman shall speak. 

CusTANcE. My lord King, this knight hates me. I know 
not who has done this deed, nor who laid by my side 
the fatal dagger, but if he accuse me of it, he is false and 
perjured. 

GHT. My lord King, shall you hear this ? 
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ALLA. Peace. She shall speak. 

CUSTANCE. There is no need. In God is my trust. 

KNIGHT. You hear ‘that, my lord ! 

ALLA. What god is that ? 

CusTANce. The God of Israel. He who saved me from 
the fury of the sea. 

KNIGHT. My lord—did I not say it? The woman 1s a 
Christian ! 

ALLA. Are you one of those whom men call Christians ? 
Answer. 

CusTANCE. I believe in the Lord’s Christ and in Him 
is my trust. He will not suffer me to fall. 

KniGHT. My lord, there needs no more. She is twice 
guilty. 

ALLA. Wait. Bear your witness. 

KNIGHT. Then this it is. I saw her come from the 
chamber of Hermegild, the dagger in her hand. There 
was blood on the blade ! 

[The CROWD murmurs angrily. 

ALLA. What have you to say ? 

CusTANce. My lord King, if this knight lay his hand upon 
this holy book, and do repeat his testimony, I am 
content. 

ALLA. What book is that ? 

CUSTANCE. The Life of our Lord Jesus. We call it the 
Bible. 

ALLA. He shall do it. 

KNIGHT (scornfully). Give me the book. 

[The Bible is handed to him. He holds it up. 

KNIGHT (loudly). Myself I saw her come from the 
chamber of the lady Hermegild, the dagger in-—— 

[Suddenly he stops, gives a loud cry, and falls to the ground. 
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The CROWD presses forward excitedly, but they are pushed 
back by the ATTENDANTS. The KING stands up. 

ALLA. Raise him up! What has struck him down? 

CusTANCE. God has given a sign. 

ALLA. Peace. Does he live? 

ATTENDANT. His eyes move, my lord. 

ALLA. Speak, if thou canst speak. 

KNIGH® (in a weak, hoarse voice). My lord King—I lied. 
I—myself—slew the—lady Hermegild—none other. I 
set the dagger—where it—might be found—because—— 

[He gasps and falls back. 

ATTENDANT. He is gone, my lord. 

ALLA. Take his body from this place and fling it to the 
wolves. He was a traitor and a false knight. Let all 
this court give place. Leave us. 

[The body of the Knicut is carried out and the CROWD 
shepherded out RIGHT and LEFT by the ATTENDANTS. 
Only ALLA and CUSTANCE are left. 

ALLA. Lady, your name and whence you came are hidden 
from you and fromus. But Iam Alla, King of North- 
umbria, sworn to worship in the sacred groves, the gods 
of the northland. 

CUSTANCE. They are heathen gods. 

ALLA. They were all-powerful before—— 

CUSTANCE. Before the coming of the Lord Jesus. 

ALLA. I am troubled in my mind. Why was the knight 
struck to the ground when he bore false testimony ? 

CUSTANCE. It was a sign from God. A miracle. 

ALLA. A miracle ? 

CUSTANCE. That is the name we give to some great 

. wonder which reveals God to man. Oh, my lord 
King, must your heart remain hardened ? 
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ALLA. I do not know. These are things which are: 
beyond human knowledge. 

[DONEGILD, a grim old woman, the KING’s mother, enters 
and stands half-hidden behind the chair, listening. They 
do not see her. 

CusTANcE. You are troubled and perplexed in spirit. 
With God only is there peace. 

ALLA. And with you. For I think that you are the 
fairest lady that has ever been seen in Northumberland. 
I have reigned many years—but alone. The throne of 
Northumbria needs—a Queen. 

CUSTANCE. What has this to do with me? 

ALLA. You shall be that Queen. 

CUSTANCE. Unknown—a stranger—from I know not 
where—and a Christian ? 

ALLA. None of these things matters, save the last. If 
there is willingness in your heart to share this throne of 
Northumbria, I too will become a Christian. 

[DONEGILD comes forward. 

DONEGILD. What foolishness 1s this ? 

ALLA. My mother—why are you here ? 

DONEGILD. It is well that I came. What foolishness did 
I hear, my son ? 

ALLA. No foolishness. 

DONEGILD. You turn from the gods of your fathers 
and you call that no foolishness? You take an 
unknown stranger to be Queen and you call that no 
foolishness? Must I, your mother, live to see and 
hear such things ? 

ALLA, I am the King. 

DONEGILD. While I live, you shall remember it. 

ALLA (angrily). You drive me too far ! 
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Cuvtance, I will go, 1 am the cause of srl betneen 
you, Lil go 
Auta, No, 
Dost (bash), The King has spoken | 
[She goes out, ALLA furns to CUSTANCE, 
Auta, The King has spoken, And the Queen —! 
(Custance holds out her hands to hi 


— 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


On an empty curtained stage, as in Scene II, ULRIC, a 
soldier, is waiting. To him comes DONEGILD. 


DONEGILD. You got my message ? 

ULRIc. I was waiting. 

DONEGILD. It is here that the Queen walks each even- 
ing ? 

Uxric. Always at this hour, with the Lord Constable. 

DONEGILD. Good. Here is the letter from the King. 
The messenger lies drugged in the outer guard- 
room. 

Uric. This letter is to the Constable of the Castle. 

DONEGILD. Read it. 

[ULRIc takes the letter and looks at it quickly. 

Uric. The King writes that he is happy at the birth of 
his child—that the Constable is to see well to it and to 
the Queen until his home-coming. No more. 

DONEGILD. Listen. This nameless Queen wrote to the 
King, my son, telling him of the birth of this child. 
This same messenger carried the letter to him, but on 
the way it was taken from him, even as this one. The 
letter the King received was written by me ! 

ULric. Yet the King knows—— 

DONEGILD. Fool! I wrote to the King that his child 
had been born misshapen, a dwarf, evil, a thing be- 
witched! And now he, fool that he is, instead of 
bidding the Constable cast the brat into the sea and 


burn the witch, his mother, writes in this vein. But this 
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letter shall not reach the Constable of the Castle. Here 
is another, which the Constable shall believe comes from 
the King. Listen. (Reading) “To the Constable of the 
Castle of Northumberland. Upon pain of hanging 
and of our high displeasure, the woman known as 
Queen shall in no wise remain in this our kingdom. 
Instantly upon receiving this, she must be set again 
within the boat in which she came, she and her child, 
and thrust upon the water.” 

Uric. You would not give this letter to the Constable 
of the Castle ! 

DONEGILD. Why not? They are coming. You shall 
see ! 

[CUSTANCE enters with the CONSTABLE. DONEGILD and 
Uxric stand back. CUSTANCE carries a child in her 
arms. 

CUuSTANCE. The air is sweet here. 

CONSTABLE. And yet I wonder that you choose to walk 
in this place. 

CUSTANCE. Why ? 

CONSTABLE. Does it not remind you too much of the 
strange harsh fate which cast you adrift in a little boat,. 
to land here—a stranger ? 

CUSTANCE. It reminds me that I landed here to find con- 
tentment—happiness. 

CONSTABLE. J understand. That is why the boat in 
which you came rides always on the waves by the 
shore. 

CusTANCE. Yes. See. It is still there. 

CONSTABLE. The sea is rough. It will sink. 

GusTANCE. No. 


[DONEGILD and ULRIC come forward. 
I—4 
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DONEGILD. I had thought to find you here. You look 
happy, my daughter. 

CusTANCE. I am happy. 

DONEGILD. Yes. My son is your husband, you are the 
Queen, and now you have a child. 

CusTANCce. God has been good to me. 

DONEGILD. And now I bring you another happiness—a 
letter. 

CUSTANCE (eagerly). From the King—from my husband ? 

DONEGILD. Yes. 

CUSTANCE. Give it to me. 

DONEGILD. It is for the Lord Constable of the Castle, but 
doubtless there will be some message for the Queen. 

CusTANce. A messenger has ridden from the King—with 
no word for me ! 

{DONEGILD gives the letter to the CONSTABLE, who 
opens it. 

DONEGILD. Come, Ulric. Our errand is done. 

[DONEGILD and ULRIC go out, leaving CUSTANCE looking 
bewildered and unhappy. 

CUSTANCE (hesitatingly). My lord—is there—perhaps—a 
message for me—from my husband ? 

CONSTABLE. Madam, I know not how to tell you—— 

Custance. What? The King is ill—dead ? 

CONSTABLE. The King is well, but—all is not well with the 
King. 

CUSTANCE. How ? 

CONSTABLE. He commands me in this letter, instantly to 
set you and your child adrift in the boat in which you 
came to these shores, 

[CUSTANCE stares at him in horror. 

CUSTANCE, This is some strange dream. 
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CONSTABLE. No dream, lady. There is the King’s letter 
and his hand. 

CusTANCE. I do not wish to see it. This is unkind paper. 
The dearest lord and husband—why should he write 
so? 

CONSTABLE. I do not know, lady. But—I am here only 
to do as the King orders. 

CusTANCE. Is there no other way ? 

CONSTABLE. J must obey the King. 

CUSTANCE. Why has he turned against me ? 

CONSTABLE. The King’s counsel is his own. Here are his 
words, sealed with his own seal. 

CUSTANCE. Oh, cruel paper from so kind a hand. For 
myself I care not, but that my child should suffer-—— 

CONSTABLE. Take comfort, lady. There is none here who 
will not weep for you. Put your trust in Him who 
brought you hither. 

CusTANCE. My trust is in Him. Oh, mighty God, if 
that it be Thy will, since Thou art a rightful judge, 
Thou wilt keep me from harm. In Thee do I trust. 
Peace, little son. None shall do thee harm. My lord 
Constable. 

CONSTABLE. The Queen wishes—— 

CUSTANCE. My son is as guiltless as I am of any evil 
thoughts towards the King. Why should he too suffer ? 
Let him stay here with you—secretly if it need be. 

CONSTABLE. It may not be, lady. The King’s orders are 
clear. 

CusTANCE. Then we must go—together. Farewell, my 
lord. You have done me great kindness since this 
little boat brought me to this shore. May God keep 

‘you. 
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Cone, And you by, 
CUSTANCE, See, God has smotted the wares 

Sh goes ou. The Constant tre fe er 
CONSTABLE, The bgt! It tues about he boat | 


CURTAIN 


SCENE V 


The stage should be set with an ornate table and some 
chairs ; an Italian-type window, backed by sky, would help 
the effect of the scene. 

CUSTANCE is sitting at the table, working at a small 
tapestry frame. Her son, MAURICE, aged fifteen, is watch- 
ing her. 

Bells are ringing in the distance. 


Maurice. Why are they ringing the bells, Mother ? 

CusTANCE. I do not know, my son. 

Maurice. Do they ring bells in other lands as often as 
they do here in Rome? 

CusTANCE. In some lands. 

Maurice. In England ? 

CUSTANCE (startled). What do you know of England ? 

Maurice. Only that it is a far country of mists and fogs, 
where the sun never shines as it does here. Father 
Anselm told me. Is there any harm, Mother ? 

CusTANCE. No harm, my son. 

Maurice. I should not like to go there. I like the sun- 
shine and the blue sky. Have you ever been in 
England, Mother ? 

CUSTANCE. Yes—once. 

Maurice. When? Was I with you? 

CusTANCE. Do not ask, my son. Listen. There are 
people gathering in the street. It must be that some 
great person is coming to Rome on pilgrimage. 

Maurice. A King ? 
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CuSTANCE. Perhaps. 

MAuRICcE. Mother, how long is it since you were in 
England ? 

CusTANCE. Nearly fifteen years. 

Maurice. Did you come here to Rome in a ship ? 

CUSTANCE. Yes. 

Maurice. A big ship ? 

CusTANcE. No. A very little ship. See, my son. 
Stand here at the window and see the King pass by. 

Maufice. Will you stand with me ? 

CusTANCE. No. I do not care for these shows. 

[There is the sound of shouting in the street outside and the 
noise of the passing of a procession, possibly accom- 
panied by music. This continues during the following 
dialogue. MAvRICE goes to the window. 

Maurice. I can hear them, Mother! Will they pass this 
way ? 

CUSTANCE. Yes, they will pass this way. 

Mavrice. How shall I know which is the King? Will he 
have a crown on? 

CUSTANCE. You will know him because he will ride alone. 
And by his cloak of gold. 

Maurice. They are coming! I can see them ! 

[The SENATOR, a kindly old man, enters. 

CUSTANCE. Who is there ? 

SENATOR. It is I. Why are you not at the window with 
the boy ? 

CusTANCE. I do not care for these shows. I ask only the 
peace of quiet days. 

SENATOR. Have you not found them ? 

CUSTANCE. Yes—here with you. 

SENATOR. I am glad. Yours has been a strange sad 
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story—of that I am sure, although you have never told 
me. Ever since that day when I found you, cast up 
on the shore in a small boat, with a child in your arms, 
there has been sadness in your eyes. And the child is 
now—how old? 

CusTANCE. Fifteen. 

SENATOR. So much? I am an old man, but I should 
like to see you happy before I die. Is there nothing 
can bring you happiness ? 

CusTANCE. Nothing. 

[The SENATOR joins MAURICE at the window. The sound 
of the procession is now louder. 

Maurice. There’s the King, Mother! I can see him ! 

SENATOR. Yes, I see him too. 

MAuRICcEe. Why does he look so sad ? 

SENATOR. It is not easy to be a King. 

Maurice. Mother, will you not come and see the King? 

CusTANCE. No, my son. 

Maurice. He is a fine big man, with hair the colour of 
mine, not black like the people here in Rome. Why is 
my hair golden, Mother ? 

CusTANCE. Your father’s hair was like a golden crown. 

Maurice. Is my father dead, Mother ? 

CUSTANCE. He is dead to me. 

SENATOR. Hush, my son. You must not make your 
mother unhappy. 

Maurice. They have stopped. The King is looking at 
me! Mother, why have they stopped ? 

CusTANce. I do not know, my son. 

SENATOR (excitedly). The King is coming to this house ! 

anes (excitedly). He’s coming to speak to me ! 
USTANCE (troubled). Why should he speak to you ? 
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SENATOR. It is true that the King has come to my door, 
but—why ? 

CUSTANCE. What King is he? Of where ? 

SENATOR. I do not know. I must go and—— 

CUSTANCE. There is no need. 

{ALLA comes in. As he does so, CUSTANCE, after one look 
at him, buries her face in her hands. Ata goes straight 
to MAURICE. 

ALLA. Who is this youth ? 

SENATOR. A boy of my household, my lord. 

Atta. Of your household? His hair is golden like the 
hair of my people of the northland. This is no Roman. 

SENATOR. No, my lord. 

ALLA. Whence came he? 

SENATOR. From over the sea. 

ALLA. The sea? Stand up, boy. Let me see thy face. 
(In an awed tone). The very look of—— Who is thy 
father ? 

Maurice. I—I do not know, my lord King. 

ALLA. How? Thou didst not know thine own father ? 

SENATOR. It is a strange story, my lord. I found this 
youth—a child—and his mother, cast up upon the sea 
coast in a small boat—— 

ALLA. A small boat! Tell me, youth—how—how old 
art thou ? 

Maurice. Fifteen, my lord. 

ALLA. Fifteen ! 

SENATOR (concerned). You are not well, my lord ? 

ALLA. I am well. This—this story is stranger than you 
know! Youth—no, I dare not ask. 

MAUvRICE. Yes, my lord ? 

ALLA. Yet I must know. Youth—thy mother—lives ? 
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Maurice. Yes, my lord. 

ALLA. To God be praise! In His mercy He has led me 
to right a wrong which was none of mine. Where does 
she dwell—thy mother ? 

SENATOR. My lord, she and this youth, her son, have 
found peace and shelter in my house these fifteen years. 

ALLA. God will reward thee! Where is she? 

CUSTANCE (standing up). She is here, my lord. 

[ALLA turns and sees her. Suddenly he kneels before her 
and kisses her hands. 

Maurice. Who is he, Mother ? 

CusTANCE. Thy father, my son. 


CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS : 


PRIEST. 

SIR THOMAS MALory. 
IsT MAN. 

2ND MAN. 
CHORUS. 
HERALD. 

KgnNG ARTHUR. 
SIR KAY. 
GARETH. 

SiR LAUNCELOT. 
THE LADY LINET. 
SIR GAWAINE. 
SIR PERSAUNT. 
GREEN KNIGHT. 
BLUE KNIGHT. 


NOTE ON COSTUMES 


The costuming of this play presents some difficulties, 
Malory may be dressed in loose flowing garments of the 
period, but the Knights in the story of Gareth need 
indicdtions of armour. Chain mail may be imitated by 
silvering garments knitted from coarse string, or by using 
“a coarse dish-cloths. The necessary swords should be 


Obthined from a theatrical costumier. 
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SCENE I 


On a curtained stage, a table and a couple of stools. 
On the table a candle is burning and by the light of it a 
PRIEST, dressed in a monk’s cassock and cowl, sits reading. 
There are other books and manuscripts on the table, as well 
as a bowl of food and a pitcher of water. 

There is a loud knocking outside. The Priest looks up. 


Priest. Who is knocking so late ? 

MALory (off stage). One seeking shelter. 

Priest. Open the door and enter in peace, my son. 

[MALORY enters. He is travel-stained and weary. 

MALory. Who are you ? 

Priest. A poor priest. You have travelled far by your 
appearance. 

Matory. From Tawton. 

Priest. That’s fifteen miles away. Near Tadcaster. 

MALory. Yes. 

Priest. You must be tired. 

Matory. Both tired and hungry, holy father. 

PrigEsT. Then eat, my son. I have only bread and a little 
meat, but you are welcome. Afterwards you shall rest. 

Matory. You don’t ask me who I am—why I am 
here—— 

PrigsT. These things do not concern me. You are a 
traveller and hungry. Night has fallen, and these are 
no times to ask questions. 

Matory. You are right, holy father. The bread is good 


—and the meat, better. God will reward you. 
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PRIEST. I hope so. Why do you stop eating ? 

Matory. The light dazzled my eyes when I first came in, 
but now that I can see—surely—books ! 

Priest. The few companions of my loneliness. 

Matory. Fairly written in a scholarly hand. 

PrigsT. You can read, my son ? 

MALory. Yes. 

Priest. You are not a priest. 

Matory. No. 

Priest. A lay brother, perhaps. Though your dress 
is-—— 

MALory. I am neither priest nor lay brother, holy 
father—— 

Priest. Yet youcanread. Are you a scholar from some 
University ? 

Matory. No. A simple gentleman of Warwickshire. 

PRIEST. Warwickshire must be strangely different from 
the other shires of England if the gentlemen who live 
there prefer books to meat—especially when they are 
hungry. 

[Matory is looking at the books. 

MALorY (eagerly). What is this? Merlin! By Robert 
de Borron! Books of devotion I expected to find, holy 
father, but not this ! 

PRIEST. It is a foolish romance, sent to me for safe keep- 
ing by a Yorkist lord—— 

Matory. A romance, perhaps, but not foolish. This is 
the story of that Merlin who served Arthur Pendragon, 
of the Round Table. 

Priest. These are idle stories of worldly things which—— 

Masory. They are great tales of romance and chivalry, 
of courage, of nobility. 
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Prigst. There are other things in this world of more 
virtue, my son. 

MALory. It may be. But there are none which more 
stir the hearts of men. For many years I have gathered, 
from wheresoever I could, these tales of Arthur and 
his Knights. 

PriEst. To what purpose ? 

MALory. To make of them one great story which men 
will read hundreds of years after I am forgotten. By 
your leave, father, I will place the light here. Yes—a 
fair hand, well copied. Easy to read, even by the light 
of this poor taper. 

[He sits at the Pele, the book before him. 

PRIEST. You do not mean to read it now? 

Matory. Every wordof it. If this is to be my last night 
on earth, there is ng peor: I Would read with a lighter 
heart. > 

Priest. Why should iis be youf last night on earth ? 

Matory. Who can say when his last hour is come? 
There are other reasons which——— but no matter. Let 
me read, holy father. 

Priest. If there is indeed reason to fear that your end Is 
near, there are other and better books, my son. There 
is a life of Saint Paul, written by the pious Abbot of-—— 

MaLory. I mean no disrespect to the pious abbot, but I 
have given so much of my life to the story of Arthur, 
that it might as well have the rest of it. 

Priest. As you will, my son. 

Matory. I have seen many copies of Merlin, but none 
better than this. He was a master copyist who 
made—— (Suddenly) Why! What is this? Here is 
new matter ! 
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Priest. New matter ? 

Mavory. A story which is not in any of the copies I have 
seen, either in Paris or herein England. To think that 
Ishould find it here—by chance! The battle of Towton 
was not fought in vain if—— 

Priest. The battle of where did you say ? 

MAaAtory. Nothing—a small matter compared with this ! 
Have you parchment, holy father? A pen? I must 
copy this with my own hand. 

PrigsT. But at this time of night—— 

MALory. Who knows what may happen before to-mor- 
row? Come—a pen—in the name of Sir Launcelot— 
Sir Galahad—Sir Kay and all the Knights of the Round 
Table ! 

Priest. This is a strange eagerness, my son, but you shall 
have a pen. Here is an ink-horn to your hand—and 
parchment. 

Matory. My thanks, holy father. It is a matter of a few 
score lines at most, but—— 

[He begins to write. The Priest watches him for a moment. 

PRIEST. But what ? 

Matory. Eh? 

Priest. You said “ but ’’—and left your sentence un- 
finished. 

Matory. So long as I leave none of these sentences un- 
finished Forgive me, father—I am copying. 

PrigesT. You shall copy in peace, my son. I will not 
disturb you. 

[There is a little pause. Matory is absorbed in his 
copying. 

‘t MAN (off stage). Here’s the light. Knock on the 

oor, Hugh. And if they don’t open, break it in ! 
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[There is a loud knocking on the door. MA ory takes no 
notice. 

Priest. Saints preserve us ! 

[The knocking is repeated. 

Ist MAN (off stage). Open the door—in the King’s name! 

Prigst. Draw the latch and enter, my son. 

[Two MEN, armed with swords, enter. 

Ist MAN. So your door was open, eh? Why don’t you 
bolt it ? 

Priest. A poor priest has nothing to steal and no enemies 
to do him hurt, my son. 

Ist Man. Are you on the side of Lancaster or York ? 

Priest. I am on the side of God. 

Ist MAN. That’s neither, if you ask me. Why are you 
burning a light ? 

Priest (gently). Your words and manner are rough, my son. 

Ist MAN. I’m sorry, holy father. But you see, there’s 
been a big battle to-day—at Towton, near Tadcaster— 
and—— 

Priest. At Towton ? 

Ist MAN. Do you know it ? 

PrigsT. I have heard the name, my son. 

Ist MAN. We fought all day—in a snowstorm, too—and 
there weren’t many Lancastrians left at the end of it. 
The earls of Northumberland, Devon, and Wiltshire are 
dead, and many a score of lords and knights with them. 

Priest. The pity of it! 

Ist MAN. You can look at it that way if you like, but it 
was their own fault. We've been out since sundown, 
hunting out fugitives from the Lancastrian army. 
Have you seen any ? 

Priest. What do you do to them when you find them ? 
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Ist MAN. Kill them, of course. What else is there to do 
with them ? 

Priest. No, I have seen none. 

Isr Man. Who’s that at the table ? 

2nND MAN. He’s writing. 

ist MAN. Writing? Is he a priest ? 

2nD MAN. He doesn’t look like one, but he’s writing line 
after line as quick as sword thrusts. 

ist MAN. I’ve never seen anyone write before. So that’s 
how it’s done ! 

MALorY (without looking up). You disturb me. Chatter 
less. 

2nD MAN (angrily). What’s that! Ill put my sword 
through you if—— 

Ist MAN. No, you won’t. Save your sword for the 
Lancastrians. Have you written all this ? 

Matory. I have. What of it ? 

Ist MAN. It’s clear you weren’t at the battle. I don’t 
suppose you even know there’s been a battle. (Sus- 
piciously) Your hand’s been bleeding. How did you 
come by that cut ? 

PrikstT. Perhaps he cut it sharpening a goose quill. Leave 
him in peace, my son. 

Ist MAN. We won't disturb him, holy father. But 
they’re queer things, these bits of parchment. They 
turned my father out of his house because he hadn’t 
got one, and they hanged my uncle because he had. A 
man’s never safe with them. Come your ways, Hugh. 
Give us your blessing, holy father, and we'll go. 

PRIEST. Pax vobiscum, my son. 

sr Man. Amen. Come, Hugh. 


[The two MEN go out. 
I—5 
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Priest. What is your name, my son ? 

MA tory (absorbed). Eh ? 

Priest. I asked your name, my son. Do not tell me 

if—— 

Matory. My name is Thomas Malory, Knight of War- 
wickshire. 

Priest (quietly). On which side were you fighting at 
Towton ? : 

MALorY. For Lancaster. (Eagerly) Only threescore 
lines more, and I have the rarest story of Merlin to add 
to the Morte d’Arthur. Will your taper burn another 
hour, holy father ? 

Priest. Yes. 

Matory. Good. 

[He continues to write. The Priesr watches him for a 
moment. 

Priest. Those men were seeking you, my son. 

MALORY (continuing to write, without looking up). What 
men ? 

[The Priest smiles and shakes his head. 


CURTAIN 


[As soon as the curtains are closed, a CHORUS comes before 
them and speaks the following : 

Cuorus. Like the unknown author of Beowulf, Malory 
was rather a collector of old stories than an original 
writer. “The Morte d’Arthur”—the story of the 
legendary King of Britain and his Knights of the Round 
Table—was a collection of such stories. It was Malory’s 
greatest work. This is one of the stories which Malory 
wrote—the story of Sir Gareth of Orkney. 


SCENE Il 


ArtHur’s Court. All that is needed is a chair of state, 
in which KiNG ARTHUR is Sitting, surrounded by his 
Knicuts. Among them are SiR LAUNCELOT, SIR Kay, 
and Sir GAWAINE. A HERALD stands on each side of 
ArTHUR. Down stage in one corner stands GARETH, 
humbly dressed. 


HERALD. Be it known to all men! King Arthur, Lord 
of the Isle of Britain, does here keep state at Caerleon 
at this feast of Pentecost. Let him therefore that has 
aught to ask of the King’s Majesty approach now, or 
hold his peace hereafter. 

ARTHUR. Sir Kay. 

Kay. My lord? 

ARTHUR. It is our custom not to go to meat or to 
break bread at this feast of Pentecost until some 
strange marvel has come before us. This custom 
we will keep this day. Who awaits audience with 
us? 

Kay. One who will soon relieve you of the need of wait- 
ing, my lord. 

ArtTuur. A man? 

Kay. And a young one. He’s as tall as Sir Launcelot 
yonder and broader in the shoulders, with the fairest 
and largest hands ever man saw. 

ARTHUR. There is nothing strange in this. 

Kay. That is not all, my lord. He rode into the outer 


\ court with two companions and a dwarf, well horsed 
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and richly dressed. As he dismounted they turned and 
left him. 

ARTHUR. This is no marvel, Sir Kay. Many young men 
ride to our Court to seek knightly advancement. 

Kay. You shall soon know more, my lord. This is the 
youth himself. 

[He brings GARETH forward. 

ARTHUR. He is tall indeed and well made. But you 
said he was richly dressed. This youth is poorly 
clad. 

Kay. His companions were richly dressed, my lord. 
Therein lies the strange part of this wonder, that 
they should serve one so far beneath them in his 
attire. 

ARTHUR. He shall answer this riddle himself. Bid him 
speak, Sir Kay. 

Kay. The King hears you. What is your name and 
estate ? 

GarETH. I cannot tell you. 

Kay. Nameless men do not find favour at Arthur’s 
Court. 

ARTHUR. Wait, Sir Kay. This youth has something 
to say to us, other than his name. Why are you 
here ? 

GARETH. My liege, for this cause am I come, to pray you 
give me three gifts. 

ARTHUR. So that they be not unreasonably asked. 

GARETH. They will do you no hurt or loss, my liege. 
The first gift I will ask now. The other two gifts I will 
ask on the same day this twelve months, wheresoever 
you hold your high feast. 

ARTHUR. Ask and you shall have your petition. 


Pe oa 
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GareTH. Then this is my petition for this feast, that you 
will give me meat and drink for twelve months. 

Kay. Is that a petition to ask of a king—and a King of 
Britain ? 

Artuur. Ask better, youth. This is too simple a thing, 
and something tells me that you are come of noble 
parentage. 

Garetu. As for my parentage, my liege, I cannot say. 
For the other, meat and drink are all I ask. 

Artuur. You shall have meat and drink enough. I 
have never denied that to friend or foe. Yet I marvel 
that you do not know your name or parentage, for you 
are one of the goodliest young men that ever I saw. 
Sir Kay, see that this youth has what he asks, and 
also such service and findings as though he were a 
lord’s son. 

Kay. There is no need of that, my lord. I dare undertake 
that he 1s of humble birth. 

ARTHUR. Why so? 

Kay. If he had been of noble stock, he would have asked 
a horse and armour, to prove himself. Such as he is, 
he has asked. 

ARTHUR. I, for my part, dare undertake that you are 
wrong, Sir Kay. See to it. Come, my lords. We 
may go to our feast of Pentecost with a light 
heart. 

[ARTHUR goes out, followed by the HERALDS and a number 
of the KNIGHTS. 

Kay. So you would have food and drink for a year ? 

GareTH, As the King has promised. 

Kay. I am the Seneschal, not the King. If you had asked 
worthily, you should so have been dealt with. As you 
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and richly dressed. As he dismounted they turned and 
left him. 

ARTHUR. This is no marvel, Sir Kay. Many young men 
ride to our Court to seek knightly advancement. 

Kay. You shall soon know more, my lord. This is the 
youth himself. 

[He brings GARETH forward. 

ARTHUR. He is tall indeed and well made. But you 
said he was richly dressed. This youth is poorly 
clad. 

Kay. His companions were richly dressed, my lord. 
Therein lies the strange part of this wonder, that 
they should serve one so far beneath them in his 
attire. 

ARTHUR. He shall answer this riddle himself. Bid him 
speak, Sir Kay. 

Kay. The King hears you. What is your name and 
estate ? 

GARETH. I cannot tell you. 

Kay. Nameless men do not find favour at Arthur’s 
Court. 

ARTHUR. Wait, Sir Kay. This youth has something 
to say to us, other than his name. Why are you 
here ? 

GARETH. My liege, for this cause am I come, to pray you 
give me three gifts. 

ARTHUR. So that they be not unreasonably asked. 

GARETH. They will do you no hurt or loss, my liege. 
The first gift I will ask now. The other two gifts I will 
ask on the same day this twelve months, wheresoever 
you hold your high feast. 

ARTHUR. Ask and you shall have your petition. 
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Gar&TH. Then this is my petition for this feast, that you 
will give me meat and drink for twelve months. 

Kay. Is that a petition to ask of a king—and a King of 
Britain ? 

Artuur. Ask better, youth. This is too simple a thing, 
and something tells me that you are come of noble 
parentage. 

GareTH. As for my parentage, my liege, I cannot say. 
For the other, meat and drink are all I ask. 

ArtTuurR. You shall have meat and drink enough. I 
have never denied that to friend or foe. Yet I marvel 
that you do not know your name or parentage, for you 
are one of the goodliest young men that ever I saw. 
Sir Kay, see that this youth has what he asks, and 
also such service and findings as though he were a 
lord’s son. 

Kay. There is no need of that, my lord. I dare undertake 
that he is of humble birth. 

ARTHUR. Why so ? 

Kay. If he had been of noble stock, he would have asked 
a horse and armour, to prove himself. Such as he is, 
he has asked. 

ARTHUR. I, for my part, dare undertake that you are 
wrong, Sir Kay. See to it. Come, my lords. We 
may go to our feast of Pentecost with a light 
heart. 

[ARTHUR goes out, followed by the HERALDS and a number 
of the KNIGHTS. 

Kay. So you would have food and drink for a year ? 

GarETH. As the King has promised. 

Kay. Jam the Seneschal, not the King. If you had asked 
worthily, you should so have been dealt with. As you 
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care only for the gross needs of your stomach, you 
shall have them—in the kitchen ! 

Gare&TH. The kitchen ? 

LAUNCELOT. No, no, Sir Kay. You wrong this youth. 

Kay. What? You, Sir Launcelot? Why should you 
speak for him ? 

GAWAINE. I also. You do him too little honour. 

Kay. Sir Gawaine as well? The youth has friends, it 
seems. 

LAUNCELOT. One who bears himself so modestly should 
be treated with courtesy at least. 

Kay. He asked for meat and drink, and he shall have it. 
I warrant he’ll be as fat by the twelve months’ end as a 
pork hog! 

LAUNCELOT. If this youth should be of noble blood, you 
may one day regret the pork hog. 

Kay. I may. But it’s more likely that he was bred in 
some monastery and when that failed to feed his big 
body he came here for sustenance. And for a name, 
he shall be called Beaumains, for never have I seen 
hands less hardened by sword or spear. To the kitchen, 
youth. Eat with your equals—— 

LAUNCELOT. Wait. Come to my chamber and you shall 
have meat and drink enough. 

GareTH. I know, Sir Launcelot, that you are the most 
courteous knight of Arthur’s Court, as well as the 
greatest of them all, and that you ask me out of kindness, 
but I will do only as Sir Kay has bidden me. 

LAUNCELOT. I think you are a youth who will one day 
prove himself mightily. Till then, and if you need one, 
remember I am your friend. Come, Gawaine. 

[LAUNCELOT and GAWAINE go out. 
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Kay, To the kitchen, a 
Ganon, J wil obey you al thngs and hunt thank 
wo for ou cur 
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CURTAN 


SCENE III 
A HERALD comes before the curtain and speaks. 


HERALD. Twelve months have passed and again Arthur 
holds high feast at Pentecost. 

[The HERALD draws back the curtains. ARTHUR’S Court 
is set as before. GARETH, still poorly clad, is down 
Stage at the side. With Sir Kay is Liner. 

Kay. My liege! 

ARTHUR. We hear you, Sir Kay. What marvel is come to 
relieve us of our vow this Whitsuntide ? 

Kay. Sir, you may go to your meat, for there is come a 
damsel with a strange adventure. 

ArtHuR. Where is she ? 

Kay. Here waiting, my liege. By name, Linet. 

LineT. My liege. 

ArtTHurR. You are the damsel Linet ? 

LineT. I am Linet, my liege, come to beg help and 
succour from you and from the Knights of the Round 
Table. 

ARTHUR. For whom ? 

Liner. For a lady of great renown and worship who is 
besieged by a tyrant, so that she may not go out of her 
castle. And because here in your Court are called the 
noblest knights in the world, I have come to you for 
help. 

ArtHur. How is this lady called and where is her castle ? 
Who is he that besieges her ? 


Liner. As for her name, that must not yet be known, my 
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liege. But he who besieges her is called the Red Knight 
of the Reed Lands. 

Gawain. I know him well, my liege. He is one of the 
most perilous knights of the world. They say that he 
has the strength of seven men, and I was once hard put 
to it to escape from him with my life. 

ARTHUR. Then he must indeed be a great and most 
perilous knight. 

LineT. My liege, all that this knight has said is true. 
I pray you, bid him, or one other of these knights about 
the Round Table, to ride with me and rid my lady of this 
knight. 

ARTHUR. That may not be. There are knights here who 
would do all in their power to rescue your lady, but 
because you will not tell her name nor where she dwells, 
therefore none of my knights shall go with you by my 
will. 

LINET. My liege, let me speak further. 

ARTHUR. Unless you tell us her name—— 

LineT. I cannot. 

ARTHUR. Then there is none here can help you or her. 

GARETH. There is one, my liege. 

ARTHUR. Who spoke ? 

Kay. A kitchen boy, my liege. 

ARTHUR. What? 

GareETH. My lord King, I have been these twelve months 
in your kitchen and have had my full sustenance. Now 
I am come to ask my two gifts. 

ARTHUR. Who is this youth ? 

Kay. He who a year ago came begging meat and drink, 

, my liege. 
‘ARTHUR. You have kept him in the kitchen ? 
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Kay. His rightful place, my liege. 

GarETH. As to that, I make no complaint, my liege. I 
ask only that my other two gifts be granted me. 

ARTHUR. Name them. 

GARETH. First that you grant me to have this adventure 
with this damsel. 

ARTHUR. I grant it you freely. 

LINET (protesting). My liege—a kitchen boy ! 

ARTHUR. Wait. There is another request follows. 
GARETH. It is, my liege, that when I have so deserved, I 
shall be made knight at the hands of Sir Launcelot. 
ARTHUR. That is a worthy request. It shall be granted 

you, if Sir Launcelot is willing. 

LAUNCELOT. I am willing, my liege. 

LineT. My liege, am I to be treated like this? Is my 
lady to be shamed by having a kitchen boy sent to her 
rescue? Is this the noted chivalry of Arthur’s Court ? 

ARTHUR. From what I have seen of this youth, I think 
your lady will have no cause for shame. 

LineT (angrily). She has every cause! I pray you, my 
liege. You shame yourself! Send Sir Launcelot or 
Sir Gawaine or Sir Kay the Seneschal, to ride with me ! 

ARTHUR. Our word is given. 

Linet. Then I will ride alone! Keep your scullions ! 
If this is all the help that Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table can give, I must seek elsewhere! Fare- 
well, Arthur of Britain, King of the Scullions ! 

[LINET goes out indignantly. StR Kay crosses and looks 
out of a window, or through the curtains if no window is 
available. 

ARTHUR. How say you, Sir Launcelot? Do you hunger 
to attempt this adventure ? 
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LAUNCELOT. The adventure is nothing, my liege. But to 
ride with a damsel with such a tongue would be to 
strain my knightly chivalry more than it could bear. 
For my part, the youth is welcome to such honour as 
he can gain from this quest. 

Kay (excitedly). My liege ! 

ARTHUR. What do you see which makes you stare so 
wildly, Sir Kay ? 

LAUNCELOT. Has the damsel struck down the guard 
at the door? By my faith, I could believe it of 
her ! 

Kay. The damsel has ridden out of the courtyard. But 
there has ridden into it a page, well horsed, leading a 
knightly charger, richly caparisoned, with a suit of 
armour fit for a prince upon the saddle. 

ARTHUR. Is there no knight rides with them ? 

Kay. None. 

ARTHUR. Then whose is this armour ? 

GARETH. Mine, my liege. 

Kay. Yours? A kitchen scullion ! 

GARETH. It was your ungentle welcome which made me 
one, Sir Kay. I am no scullion. Nor can I yet tell 
you who or what I am. That shall be known only 
when I have done such deeds as shall make my name 
worthy. Farewell, my liege. 

[GARETH goes out. 

ARTHUR. It seems, Sir Kay, that you were over hasty in 
your judgment of this youth. 

Kay. As to that, my liege, it is easy for young cockerels 
to crow. By your leave, I'll after him and tumble him 

‘out of his saddle to teach him manners. 
[Sm Kay goes out. 
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ARTHUR, Follow then, Sir Laundot, Sit Kay i 
man of hasty emper, See that be des not dea too 
rougtly wth ds you 

LAUNCHLON I wl, my Lege, Butaf Tn any judge of 
ma, he youths more kl oceal oughly wath hi 


CURTAN 


SCENE IV 


As the curtains open, Linet enters, looking back over 
her shoulder. Off stage there is the sound of a horse 
galloping up. It stops, and a moment later GARETH 
enters. He is now dressed as a Knight, with a sword 
at his side. 


Linet (scornfully and haughtily). Why do you ride after 
me? 

GARETH. You know well. At the command of Arthur, 
the King. 

Liner. Then ride farther off. The smell of the kitchen 
sickens me. 

GARETH. Lady, you do me wrong to—— 

LineT. Wrong? Are not your clothes filthy with grease 
and tallow? Farther off, kitchen boy. Do not come 
between me and the sweet air. 

GareETH. My clothes are clean and my armour, as you see, 
is new and burnished. 

Liner. Armour! By what right does a scullion ride in 
armour? Your place is in rags amongst the ashes, 
turning the spit. 

GarETH. Without armour, how shall I slay this tyrant 
who besieges the castle of your lady ? 

LinET (scornfully). You slay him! He is a match for any 
knight in the world. You—a kitchen boy! A menial 
scullion ! 

GareTH. Have it as you wish, lady. But ride with you 
I will until I meet with this knight. 
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LineT. Insolent! Back to your place with the swine. 
Ah ! 

[The sound of a horse galloping up. It stops. 

GARETH. What is it? 

LineT. Here is one who will put an end to your insolence. 

[Sm Kay enters, armed and wearing a sword. 

Kay. What, Sir Beaumains! Do you know me? 

GareTH. Yes, Sir Kay, I know you for an ungentle knight 
of Arthur’s Court. 

LineT. Sir Kay! I beg you, rid me of this insolent 
kitchen knave who follows me. 

Kay. He will follow you no farther, lady. Come, mount 
your horse, set your spear in rest, if you know how, and 
let me tumble you in the mud where you belong ! 

GareTH. As you see, I have neither spear nor shield. 

Kay. Then draw your sword. 

Liner. Fie, Sir Kay! Will you stain your sword? A 
whip is more fitting for this washer of dishes ! 

GarETH. Sir Kay, I have no quarrel with you. Put up 
your sword and ride back whence you came. 

LinET (scornfully). The kitchen boy’s courage is soon 
proved. 

Kay. Defend yourself—or die ! 

GARETH. You force me, Sir Kay, to do that which—— 

Kay. No more words! Your sword! 

[They fight, and Str Kay is beaten to his knees. 

Kay. Hold—hold ! 

GareTu. Yield you ! 

Liner. Sir Kay, if you yield you are shamed for ever ! 

Kay. Icare not. This is a greater man of his hands than 
Launcelot himself. I yield you, youth. My horse and 
armour are yours. 
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GARETH. Keep your horse and armour, Sir Kay. I will 
take only your shield and spear. 

Kay. That is knightly courtesy. It is to my shame that 
I used you so ill. 

LineT. It is to your shame that you let a kitchen knave 
beat you in fair fight—you, a Knight of the Round 
Table. 

Kay. Peace, lady. This is no kitchen knave. 

LInET. Then you are no true knight ! 

GarETH. I pray you, lady, hold your peace awhile. 

Liner. What! You bid me hold my peace! Me! 
And you a filthy base-born scullion, reeking of the 
foul odours of the swill-tub ! 

GareETH. Why do you revile me so bitterly? Ihave done 


you no hurt. 
LINET. You have shamed me before all Arthur’s Court ! 
That you—a turn-spit——! And now, by some 


cowardly trick, you have overcome this knight! 
Follow me no farther, or the next knight we meet will 
pay you as you have treacherously paid Sir Kay ! 
[LINET goes off. 
Kay. Have you learnt patience in these last twelve months 
in the kitchen, youth ? 
GARETH. Why do you ask ? 
[The sound of a horse approaching at a gallop. 
Kay. You will need it if you ride with the lady Linet. 
Help me to my horse. My head sings from the last 
stroke you gave it. 
GaRETH. Wait. Here is a knight, riding hard. 
Kay. Where ? 


GareTH. Over the rise—yonder—where the trees meet 
the sky. 
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Kay. I see him. 

GARETH. Who can it be? He rides from the direction of 
Arthur’s Court. 

Kay. There is only one knight of the Round Table of his 
great size, who sits a horse as lightly as he. 

GARETH. Who ? 

Kay. Sir Launcelot. 

GARETH. Why should he ride after us ? 

Kay. He will tell you. 

[The horse stops and SiR LAUNCELOT enters laughing. 

LAUNCELOT. Sir Kay, what is this? The King sent me 
to see that this youth came to no harm at your hands. 
And now—— 

Kay. This is no matter for laughing, Sir Launcelot. You 
yourself would have fared no better. Those great 
hands of his wield a sword like a score of flails! My 
horse. My head is spinning yet from the blows he gave 
me. Farewell, youth. And if you take my advice, you 
will cease to follow after a damsel with so bitter a tongue. 

[Sir Kay goes out. 

LAUNCELOT. If you have overcome Sir Kay in fair fight, 
you need have no fear of any earthly knight. 

GARETH. Not even of Sir Launcelot himself? 

LAUNCELOT. By my faith, it would be as much as I could 
do to save myself from you unshamed. 

GARETH. Then I pray you, if I am worthy, give me the 
order of knighthood. 

LAUNCELOT. You are worthy. But first I must know your 
name and of what kin you are born. 

GARETH. If you swear not to discover it to any other. 

LAUNCELOT. That I promise you, by the faith of my body, 
until it be openly known. 
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GARETH. Then, sir, I am Gareth of Orkney, brother to 
Sir Gawaine. King Lot of Orkney is my father and 
Morgawse, who is King Arthur’s sister, is my mother. 

LAUNCELOT. Now is my faith justified. I knew when you 
first came to the Court and begged for meat and drink 
that you were of noble blood. Here with my sword, 
that was never drawn in an unworthy cause, I make 
you knight. Be just and gentle, courteous and valiant, 
Sir Gareth. And may God speed you in your quest. 

[GARETH kneels on one knee before SiR LAUNCELOT, who 
touches him on the shoulder with his sword as he speaks. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE V 


On an otherwise empty stage, a single tree, from which 
hangs a hunting-horn. By the tree stands LINET, her back 
towards GARETH. 


GareETH. I pray you, lady, give me fair language. 

LineT. Fair language! Cease to follow me and I will 
give you my bare thanks ! 

GARETH. Why should you scorn me ? 

Liner. A kitchen boy! A foul turn-spit ! 

GareTH. Have I not deserved better? These knights 
that I have overthrown—— 

Liner. By misadventure, not by courage or skill in 
arms, 

GARETH. Misadventure would not have overthrown the 
two knights at the ford, the blue knight, the green 
knight, and many others. 

LineT (scornfully). A pity not to name all the deeds of 
which the kitchen boy is so proud. 

GARETH. You are uncourteous to rebuke me as you do. 
I have done you great service, and every time you 
threaten I shall be overcome by knights that we meet, 
they lie in the dust or the mire. 

LineT. To their shame! If they knew they fought 
against ‘a greasy turn-spit the result would have been 
different. 

GarETH. How—different ? Iam the same man, whether 
kitchen boy or king’s son. When you see me beaten 


or yielding recreant, then bid me go from you shame- 
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fully. Till then I will not depart from you for any 
hard words or scornful looks. 

Liner. Only one base-born and without any gentle blood 
would follow so unwelcome. 

GARETH. Not so, lady—as you may find. I have ridden 
on this venture at Arthur’s command, and I will not 
leave it whilst I have breath. 

LineT. That shall be soon. For yonder is the castle. 

[She points off stage and GARETH looks eagerly in the 
direction she indicates. 

Liner. Look at it well, kitchen boy, for it is the last thing 
you shall see ou earth. 

GarETH. That is as God wills. My hope is better. 

Liner. Your hope shall not avail. See—where the hill 
meets the plain—a pavilion the colour of Ind. There is 
Sir Persaunt, the best knight of them all. 

GARETH. It may well be. But here on this field I shall 
stay until I see him under his shield. 

LINET. Fool, as well as base-born. You were better to 
flee whilst you have time. 

GARETH. What is this that hangs on the lowest branch of 
this tree ? 

LineT. It is a great horn, and he who blows it must do 
battle with the knight who besieges the castle. 

GARETH. Then there is no need to wait his pleasure longer. 

Linet. Stay! Do not blow the horn ! 

GARETH. Why not? 

LineT. It is hard on high noon. Until noon the strength 
of this knight grows with every hour until he has the 
strength of seven men. When noon is past, his strength 

. declines again. Wait until sundown, then you may 
meet him evenly matched. 
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GARETH. What? Would you not rather the kitchen boy 
met him at noon—so that he would be more surely 
overthrown ? 

LInET (confused). I—I do not know. ITI, sir, I marvel 
what or who you are. 

GARETH. Why so? 

Liner. Save yourself whilst there is yet time. 

GareTH. Is this thought for me—after all these bitter 
words ? 

Linet. Never did woman rebuke knight as I have done 
you. Yet always you answered with courteous words 
and kind looks. 

GARETH. He is a poor knight whose armour is not proof 
against a few hard words. 

Liner. Fair Sir Beaumains, forgive me all that I have said 
and done against you. 

GARETH. With all my heart. 

Linet. And ride from this place before this terrible knight 
strikes you down. 

GARETH. No. Now that you speak me fair, there 1s no 
knight living that I would not face gladly. Where is 
this horn? So. 

[He takes the horn from the tree and blows a long note 
on It. 

Liner. What have you done! Ride—and ride 
quickly ! 

GARETH. Do you think I would so shame myself and 
you, having ridden so far on this adventure ? 

LineT. No. For I know you now to be the truest and 
bravest knight that ever rode from Arthur’s Court. 

GARETH. And the kitchen boy ? 

LrneT. Look! Here he rides ! 
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GARETH. Stay by this tree. I will meet him. 

[The sound of a horse trotting up. It stops and PERSAUNT 
enters. 

PERSAUNT. Stay, Sir Knight. Who are you that dares to 
ride these marches without leave of me? 

GARETH. I am a poor knight of Arthur’s Court, and I 
ride where I will. 

PERSAUNT. Of Arthur’s Court! Then you shall ride no 
farther. I have sworn an oath to hang every Knight 
of the Round Table that dares to set foot on any land 
of mine ! 

GARETH. Before you can hang me, Sir Boastful Knight, 
you must first take my body, and that I swear you shall 
never do, nor any other knight. But if you leave this 
castle, and release the lady you hold besieged there, 
you may ride from this place without further hurt 
from me. 

PERSAUNT. Without hurt from you! Come, set your 
lance in rest. It is idle to waste words with 
you ! 

GARETH. Whether it is idle or not, you shall stay and 
hear me. 

PERSAUNT. Hear you, you young fool! Do you not 
know that a full twoscore of knights have ridden here 
upon this same foolish venture? Where are they? 
Look on the trees which line the road to the castle, 
and you shall see them—hanging ! 

GARETH. You have shamed the noble order of knight- 
hood and yourself ! 

PERSAUNT. And now I shall shame you. Look! In that 
window of the white tower is the Lady Lyones—she 

. whom you have come to rescue. 
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GARETH. She 1s fair. 

PERSAUNT. Not for you. Leave your looking and make 
ready. She is my lady and for her I have done many 
battles. 

GareTH. If you have, it was a waste of your labour. 
The Lady Lyones loves none of your fellowship. If 
she did, you would have no need to besiege her castle. 
But you shall besiege it no more. 

PERSAUNT. That we shall see. I go to arm me. Then, 
Knight of Arthur’s Court, you shall hang with the 
rest. 

[He goes off. 

LINET (anxiously). You spoke him fair? Quick—whilst 
he is arming, ride back whence you came. 

GARETH. Yes. I will ride back whence I came. But 
first—— 

Liner. First ? 

GARETH. First I must kill this boastful knight. Wish 
me well, for the kitchen boy rides to his last fight on this 
great quest. 

LineT (softly). I wish you well—kitchen boy ! 

GARETH (gaily). Then I have no fears of this knight, nor 
of none other ! 

PERSAUNT (off stage). What! Have you lost heart 
already ? 

GARETH (calling). Iam ready! Guard you, Sir Knight ! 

[GARETH goes off. LINET stands watching for a moment, 
fear in her eyes. Then she buries her face in her hands. 
But after a moment she looks up again, and her expres- 
sion changes to one of triumph. 


CURTAIN 
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As the curtain closes, a HERALD enters before i an 

proclaims i loud wie 
Hex, Be t known fo all men! King Arthur, Lord 
of he Ile of Barn, doe here Keep state at Caerleon 
at ts feast of Penterost, Let him therefore that ha 
aught fo ak ofthe King's Majesty approach now, o 

Hold hus peace hereafter, 
The HERALD exit, 


SCENE VI 


Arthur's Court as before. ARTHUR is in his chair of 
State, surrounded by his KNIGHTS. 


ArTHurR. Knights and Companions of the Round Table, 
once more we are met at this feast of Pentecost. And 
here in our castle of Caerleon we wait for that which 
shall release us from our oath. 

Kay. You shall not wait long, my liege. A knight has 
even now ridden into the courtyard, armed in green, 
with fifty knights in his train. 

ARTHUR. Does he come in peace ? 

Kay. In peace, my liege. He asks for audience that he 
may yield him to your grace, as he has sworn. 

ARTHUR. Bring him before us. 

Kay. He is here, my liege. 

[A KNIGHT enters, dressed in green. 

Artuur. Who are you, Sir Green Knight, and why do 
you come here to our Court at this feast of Pentecost ? 

GREEN KNIGHT. You are Arthur, King of Britain ? 

ARTHUR. I am Arthur, King of Britain. 

GREEN KNIGHT. Then I am sworn to yield me and my 
knights to your service. For I was met and overcome 
bya knight of your Court, and this duty he laid upon me. 

ARTHUR. Who was he? What was his name ? 

GREEN KNIGHT. A young knight who rode with a damsel 
who mocked and scorned him. He was of great size 
and fair, and his hands were the largest and strongest 


of any I have seen. 
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Kay. His hands, you say ? 

GREEN KNIGHT. Yes. His name was Sir Beaumains. 

Kay. The kitchen boy ! 

LAUNCELOT. Now are you answered ? 

ARTHUR. This is that same youth whom you used s0 
despitefully, Sir Kay. 

LAUNCELOT. And who used Sir Kay so despitefully when 
he rode after him ! 

Kay. I harbour no ill thoughts of him. By this deed he 
has proved himself a great knight of his hands. 

[As Sir Kay speaks, a KNIGHT enters, dressed in blue. 

ARTHUR. Sir Green Knight, you are welcome here to 
our Court. Take your place. But what! Who is 
this? A knight armed in blue! Sir Kay, ask him why 
he comes ? 

GREEN KNIGHT. My liege, it is my brother, the Blue 
Knight. 

ARTHUR. Here is more wonder. Let him approach. 
Sir Blue Knight, who are you and why do you come 
to our Court ? 

BLUE KNIGHT. My lord King, I am come hither on the 
same errand as my brother, the Green Knight. 

Kay. You also? 

BLUE KNIGHT. I also was overthrown by this knight of 
the fair hands. Therefore I am come, with threescore 
knights, to yield me to your will. 

ARTHUR. Sir Blue Knight, you are welcome. Take your 
place. Where is Sir Launcelot ? 

LAUNCELOT. Here, my liege. 

ARTHUR. You know more of this youth than any other. 

LAUNCELOT. I know his name and lineage, but I may not 

' tell it until he himself shall come and give me leave. 
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ARTHUR. Then may he come soon, for the name of so 
worthy a knight should not remain hid. What say 
you, Sir Kay ? 

[A third KNIGHT enters, dressed in red. 

Kay. He has deserved well, my liege. 

LAUNCELOT. And shall deserve better, or I am mistaken. 
Here is yet another knight, armed in red, and with five 
hundred knights following him. 

ARTHUR. If this youth of the kitchen has overthrown 
him also, he shall sit at the Round Table as the equal of 
any knight in Britain. 

KAy. He is here, my liege. 

ARTHUR. Sir Red Knight, you are welcome, if you come 
in peace. 

PERSAUNT. If you are Arthur, King of Britain, then my 
errand is to you. My name is Sir Persaunt, and I am 
come to do homage, with these my knights. This 
duty was laid upon me by one Sir Beaumains, who met 
me where I kept the Lady Lyones besieged in her castle. 
He overcame me in fair fight, and since then I have 
not rested, day or night, to be here at this feast of 
Pentecost. 

ARTHUR. You shall take your place, Sir Red Knight. 
You are not alone in falling before the spear of this 
youth, who rode from our court twelve months ago this 
day. Sir Kay the Seneschal could tell you more. 

KAY. I could indeed, my liege. It is small wonder to me 
that this youth has prevailed. I have felt the strength 
of his blows on my own helm. 

[GARETH enters and stands unobserved. 

PERSAUNT. Then you know as well as I that his arm has 
the strength of ten men. He is surely a great knight, 
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of noble birth—yet his name, Sir Beaumains, means 
nothing to me. 

ARTHUR. Only Sir Launcelot can tell us his name and kin. 

LAUNCELOT. And I am sworn to silence. 

GARETH. You are relieved of that oath, Sir Launcelot. 
Yes, Sir Kay, the kitchen boy is returned. 

Kay. I ask your pardon, youth, whosoever you may be. 

GARETH. There is no need. You gave me a name, and 
I swore to make it worthily known before I revealed 
my true name. 

ARTHUR. You have done so. Now you may tell us the 
secret which only Sir Launcelot has known. 

GARETH. My liege, my name is Gareth, son to King Lot 
of Orkney and nephew to King Arthur of Britain. 

ARTHUR. Our nephew ! 

GAwAINE. My brother ! 

GARETH. Both. My liege, these knights have come be- 
fore me to yield them to yau as their lord. I kneel to 
do homage to my kinsman and my king. 

ARTHUR. Your hand, Sir Gareth. Rise. Sir Launcelot 
—Sir Kay—lead him to his place. 

GarETH. At the Round Table ! 

ARTHUR. At the Round Table. Blow, trumpeter! For 
now we can go to our Pentecost Feast with a good 
heart. 

[As ARTHUR rises, the HERALD blows a long note on his 
trumpet. 

CURTAIN 


MORE AND UTOPIA 


CHARACTERS: 


THOMAS More. 
ALICE, his wife. 
ERASMUS. 

CHORUS. 

ALIAS. 

RAPHAEL. 

SLAVE. 

WIFE OF ALIAS. 
OLD MAN. 

PEOPLE OF UTOPIA. 
THREE AMBASSADORS. 


NOTE ON COSTUMES 


The costumes of this play present no difficulty. Sir 
Thomas More, his wife, Erasmus, and, in the play itself, 
Raphael, should be dressed in the period of the first half 
of the sixteenth century. The Utopian characters should 
be dressed in loose, easy garments of self-coloured woollen 
cloth. The Ambassadors should be as gorgeously attired 
as possible. 
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SCENE I 


On a dimly lit stage, THOMAS Monrz is sitting writing at 
a table. On the table a candle is burning. 

His wife, ALICE, enters carrying a bowl of gruel and a 
spoon. As she comes in she drops the spoon with a clatter. 
Moke is absorbed in his writing and takes no notice. 

ALICE picks up the spoon and crosses to the table. 


ALIcE. Shall you be sitting up late ? 

Mork (startled). Eh? I didn’t know you were there, my 
dear. 

ALICE (laughing). I dropped a spoon. 

More. What spoon ? 

ALICE. You are so lost in what you are writing that you 
never notice anything. What is it? Still the story 
of that funny country where people live such impossible 
lives—what was the name of it ? 

More. Utopia. But I would rather call it an extremely 
sensible country where people live reasonable lives. 

Atice. Anyhow, it isn’t very like England. 

Moke. It isn’t in the Jeast like England—unfortunately. 
Did you come for anything, my dear ? 

ALICE. I’ve brought you your gruel. Shall you be sitting 
up late ? 

More. Not later than—shall we say nine of the clock. 

ALICE. It’s past ten already. 

More. Ten! How the time passes. I no sooner get me 
back into Utopia than I must step out of it again into 


this imperfect world of ours. 
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Autce. J don’t think there’s much wrong with the world. 
Look at the money you’re making—and how high up 
in favour with the King and Cardinal Wolsey. You've 
no cause to be discontented with the world. 

More. I have every cause. And because that I am easily 
placed, should I not all the more strive to make the 
world easier for others? In Utopia—— 

Aticg. Oh, Utopia! Ifyou could, I think you would like 
to go and live in Utopia. 

Mokz. I do live in Utopia—just for an hour or two, now 
and again. 

Auicg. It must be very dull. 

More. Dull! 

Ace. From what you tell me, nothing ever happens 
in Utopia. The people just live—like cows in a 
field. 

More. Everything happens in Utopia. There are adven- 
tures of the mind and of the spirit far more important 
than the busy little fretful hurryings and scurryings of 
men. In Utopia men have time to—— 

[He is interrupted by a knocking at the door. 

ALIcE. Who’s that ? 

More. Some friend. 

Autce. At this time of night ? 

More. Perhaps a messenger from my lord Cardinal. 

Auice. J’ll see. 

[She goes out and More again becomes absorbed in his 
writing. ° After a moment ALICE re-enters with ERASMUS, 
a man of about fifty. 

ALIcE. Look at him. I warrant he has forgotten there 

__ Was even a knock at the door. 

Erasmus. My young friend—— 
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Atice. He doesn’t even hear you. (Crossing to him) 
Thomas. 

More (looking up). Eh? Are you still here, my dear ? 
I thought you went out for—for something. 

ALIcE. See who’s here. 

[More stares abstractedly at ERASMus for a moment, then 
recognition dawns on him. 

More. Master Erasmus! How do you come to be here ? 

ERASMUS. I am newly landed from Holland. My first 
visit is to my young friend. But you are busy—writing, 
always writing. Reports of the law, or minutes of the 
King’s business, or memoranda for my lord Wolsey— 
which is it? 

More. None of these. You shall hear. 

Autce. Not to-night. It’s so late, and Master Erasmus—— 

More. Late? It’s early. What are early and late— 
what is time ? 

ALICE. I see you’re going to stay up until daylight. I will 
go and mull you some wine. 

Erasmus. No, please. My young friend has no sense of 
time, but Iam different. I put you to too much trouble. 

ALICE. I will get the wine. If my husband is going to 
tell you all about Utopia, you will need it. 

[She goes out. 

ERASMUS. She is very kind—Mistress More. 

More. Is she? Yes, I suppose she is. 

ERASMUS. You have not yet said you are glad to see me. 

More. There is no man in the world I would rather see. 
There are so many things I want to know about my 
friends in Antwerp and in Paris, and your work. 

Erasmus. I would rather hear of yours. What is this 
Utopia of which Mistress More speaks ? 
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More. A conceit which came into my mind—how many 
years ago? WhenI was in Antwerp. You remember 
your good friend, Peter Giles ? 

ERASMuS. Very well. 

More. We sat together one night discussing the world, 
and it seemed to us that those who had the ordering 
of it did their work very ill. 

ERASMUS. This is no new discovery for a philosopher. 

More. The discovery followed. We set out—in our 
minds—on a voyage to Utopia. 

Erasmus. Utopia again! Where does it lie, this Utopia ? 

More. Nowhere—unless you can find a country in which 
things are ordered by common sense instead of by 
privilege, greed, oppression, and self-interest. 

ERASMUS., I have wandered over a great part of Europe, 
but I must confess that such a country has not yet 
come within the scope of my travels. 

More. Nor will it, unless—— 

ERASMuS. Unless what ? 

More. A foolish fancy. Iwas about to say—unless every 
Prince should be obliged to go and live for a while in 
Utopia. It is an easy country to find—it lies between 
the covers of a book, and it costs nothing to live there 
except the price of a candle by which to read. Yet if 
every country were Utopia, how different were the 
world. ’ 

Erasmus. Where is this book? I am anxious to visit 
this country and see it for myself. 

More. It is not yet published. But my good friend in 
Louvain is to give it to the world next year. I have 
written it in good round Latin that the world may read 
it, for to my mind a thing which concerns the world so 

I—7 
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much should not be written in the language of one 
country only. 

ERasMus. You have a good conceit of your oes my 
young friend. 

More. Not of my book. I am the humblest of men, 
Master Erasmus. But of Utopia—yes. It is a picture 
of a state in which one day men will live on this earth, 
but not yet. 

ERASMuS. When ? 

More. It may not be until hundreds of years hence, when 
you and I, Master Erasmus, have long been forgotten. 
For man is a foolish little animal. God has set him in 
a world of plenty, yet in every generation there arises 
some evil being to make of it a desert. Not until wars 
and the making of wars shall cease will mankind be 
able to inherit Utopia. 

ERASMUS. Plato had the same dream. 

More. And many others before me. It is in the nature 
of some men to dream of a perfect world. 

Erasmus. And of some men to try to bring it about. 

More. That is true. And one day perhaps the dreamer 
and the man of action will be the same. 

Erasmus. When ? 

More. That is a question on which the future of the world 
hangs. When? 

[The door opens and ALICE comes in with a tray on which 
is a jug and glasses. 

Altice. Here is your mulled wine, if such things are 
allowed in Utopia. 

More. They aren’t. But we will steal this privilege from 
the old bad world whilst we explore the new. 

[He pours out two glasses of mulled wine. 
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ERASMUS. To Utopia ! 

More. To Utopia ! 

Aicg. To bed. This voyage is too far for me at this 
hour of the night. Good night, Master Erasmus. 


[She goes out. 
Erasmus. And now, shall we not set sail for this new land 
of yours ? 
More. Very willingly. 


[He picks up a pile of manuscript and begins to read. 
Mork (reading). The island of Utopia is in the middle 
two hundred miles broad, and holds almost at the 
same breadth over a great part of it; but it grows 
narrower towards both ends. Its figure is not unlike 
a crescent: between its horns, the sea comes in eleven 
miles broad, and spreads itself into a great bay, which is 
environed with land to the compass of about five 
hundred miles, and is well secured from winds. 
The curtains close whilst he is still reading. 


CURTAIN 


[As soon as the curtains have closed, a CHORUS comes 
before them and speaks. 

CHorus. The country which Sir Thomas More imagined 
and wrote about under the name of Utopia is so 
different from ours that in it all things appear incredible 
to us, in proportion as they differ from our own 
customs. This is a picture of life in that far-away 
ideal state as More imagined it. 


SCENE Ii 


On an otherwise empty stage, a signpost is standing— 
similar to a frontier demarcation post—with the word 
UTOPIA on it. 

RAPHAEL, @ bearded traveller of forty to fifty years of 
age, is standing looking at it. 

ALIAS, a Utopian, enters. 


Auias. Good day to you, sir. 

RAPHAEL. And to you, sir. 

ALIAS, By your dress and your manner you are a stranger 
here, unless I am mistaken. 

RAPHAEL. You are nd more mistaken, sir, than I am, I 
trust, in thinking you are a native of this place. 

ALIAS. I have lived all my days either here or in the town 
some twenty miles to the northward. 

RAPHAEL. Then you can tell me, sir, the meaning of the 
word set here on this post, for I confess I never saw 
it before. 

ALIAS. You mean UTOPIA ? 

RAPHAEL. Yes. 

ALIAS. Why, sir, Utopia is the name of the country you are 
about to enter if you continue on the way you were going. 

RAPHAEL. What, is this then a frontier post between two 
countries ? 

Aras. You are standing on the line which divides them. 

RAPHAEL. But where are the guards, the soldiers, the 
officers for the collection of dues on goods which pass 


from one country to another ? 
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Autas. There are, as you see, none of these things. 

RAPHAEL. But surely, sir, if you have no guards you have 
no security. And where there is trade there must be 
dues levied upon it. 

Autas. As for the first question, we have no need to 
defend our frontiers because we are at peace with our 
neighbours. Utopia is a strange country, sir. All men 
envy us, yet we have nothing which other men covet, at 
least nothing which they could take away. Therefore 
if they invade our country, they destroy that which they 
envy without gaining that which they desire. 

RAPHAEL. I confess, sir, your words puzzle me. I come 
from a part of the world where men fight between them- 
selves for territory, for material goods, for trade, or, 
indeed, for no reason at all. 

Aias. What strange place is this ? 

RAPHAEL. By birth I am a Portuguese, but lately I am 
come from an island called England, which lies out in 
the ocean which surrounds the world. 

Auias. The names of these countries are strange to me, 
but we have heard of other peoples and other civilisa- 
tions lying far to the northward of us. There isa 
tradition in our country that some twelve hundred 
years ago, men who called themselves Romans and 
Egyptians landed on our shores. They were storm- 
driven in a small ship and were unable to make their way 
home again. 

RAPHAEL. Twelve hundred years ago? Do you tell me 
that that is the last occasion on which you here who live 
in Utopia have met with men from the civilised world ? 

A.Ias, I do not know, sir, what you mean by the civilised 

. World. We here in Utopia apply that term to our- 
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selves, not to barbarians who fight amongst themselves 
for no reason at all. 

RAPHAEL. I mean the world of Europe, where many 
great princes rule over rich and prosperous peoples. 
A place where trade flourishes, and many great lords 
live in a luxury never before seen in the world. 

Autas. A strange place. 

RAPHAEL. Why strange ? 

Axis. I live in luxury because I have everything I need. 
But so does every other man in Utopia. 

RAPHAEL (smiling). Your pardon, sir. I see you do not 
understand. It is true I am a stranger to your country 
and do not know all your ways, but I have visited the 
courts of princes and have received entertainment in the 
houses of great noblemen. 

ALiAs., What of it? 

RAPHAEL. Only that I understand the meaning of the word 
luxury. Your dress is simple, of such stuff as is woven 
and worn by the peasants in my country. 

Alas. Is it not good, serviceable, healthy, and clean ? 

RAPHAEL. It is all of these. But luxury means some- 
thing more. The great princes and lords of Europe 
dress in fine silks and rich embroidered cloth of silver 
or gold. They wear rings and chains of gold and rich 
jewels which flash from every part of their persons. 
On great occasions I have seen a noble lord of France 
or England wearing on his back the price of a prince’s 
ransom. 

ALIAS. To what purpose? Was he more warmly clad 
than I? 

RAPHAEL. You mistake, friend. He did not seek warmth 
by clothing himself in this way, but majesty. 
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ALIAS. To what end ? 

RAPHAEL. Why, that he might receive the awe and respect 
of men, due to his rank and person. 

Auras. And did he achieve this end ? 

RAPHAEL. Assuredly, for a man reverences that which he 
does not possess; and when he sees another clad in 
rich jewels and fine raiment, he knows that he is in the 
presence of one greater than himself. 

Autias. Indeed, sir, this is the strangest thing that ever I 
have heard. For it seems that if I were to take some 
slave and dress him in this way, he would be received 
in your country as a prince. 

RAPHAEL. Or in any other country. How else can a 
man be judged at sight, save by his dress, his bearing, 
his retinue, his servants? (Pointing off stage). Look. 
Here comes one even in your country with gold chains 
and bracelets upon his wrists. Surely this is some 
nobleman of rank. 

[A UTOPIAN SLAVE enters. He is dressed similarly to 
ALIAS, but has gold chains upon his arms and round his 
neck. He goes up to ALIAS. 

SLAVE. Master, I have done that which you commanded 
me. 

RAPHAEL. What is this? Are you, sir, some prince in 
disguise that this nobleman calls you master ? 

Ais. [ am a simple citizen of Utopia, and this man is 
my slave. 

RAPHAEL. Your slave? Truly then the citizens of Utopia 
must be the greatest and wealthiest in the world if their 
slaves wear chains of gold. 

ALIAS. These are things which you shall understand better 
the longer you stay with us. 
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RAPHAEL. I see that there are many things in this strange 
country of yours which I do not understand. You do 
not guard your frontier, and it seems you have no trade 
or commerce with the rest of the world. 

ALIAS. There you are wrong. We carry on a most 
flourishing commerce with the nations that lie beyond 
our borders. 

RAPHAEL. And is it free to come and go as it will, without 
let or hindrance ? 

ALIAS. Is that not the purpose of trade? All men desire 
more trade, why then try to prevent it ? 

RAPHAEL. You mistake me, friend. By setting up posts 
on the frontiers of our countries, in the place where I 
come from, we do not desire to stop trade but to 
levy a toll upon it for the benefit of our country. 

ALIAS. But is not the trade of more benefit to your 
country than the toll you levy ? 

RAPHAEL. Not so. The trade goes to the private indi- 
vidual, but the toll goes to the state to maintain armies, 
to provide a revenue for the Prince who rules, and to 
pay for all those things which are necessary in the 
administration of a country. 

Atas. We order things differently in Utopia, sir. We 
maintain no army, and our Prince lives in the same 
luxury as I do myself—that is, he has all he needs and 
no more. 

RAPHAEL. You mean he wears the same simple home-spun 
clothes as you yourself ? 

ALIAS, Assuredly. 

RAPHAEL. But for great occasions of state, does he not 
change his raiment? Has he no robes of ceremony ? 

ALIAS. Why should a man have two sets of raiment when 
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he can only wear one at once? I see, friend, that you 
are going to find much to astonish you here in Utopia— 
that is, if you stay amongst us. 

RAPHAEL. I have every desire and intention to stay 
amongst you. I have travelled widely. I left Portugal 
with Americus Vesputius. In his last voyage to New 
Castile I left him, and since then I have wandered 
through many strange countries. But indeed this 
promises to be the strangest of them all. I pray 
you, friend, of your kindness to lead me to your—— 
(He hesitates) But perhaps you do not have houses in 
Utopia ? 

ALIAS (laughing). We have houses and homes and wives 
and families, and all those things which give a man 
contentment in this world. And if we are different 
from that world from which you come, it seems to me, 
friend, from the little converse I have had with you, 
that it is because we have refrained from many un- 
necessary things which bring discontent to those strange 
lands you have left. The house in which I live is hard 
by, for this year I am living in the country. 

RAPHAEL. This year ? 

ALIAS. Next year I return to the town to take up again 
my trade, which is a tanner of hides. This year I have 
been farming. 

RAPHAEL. How can a man order his life this way? One 
year you are a farmer and the next a tanner of hides. 

ALIAS. It is our custom here for every man to spend three 
years in the country and three years in the town. By 
this means we retain our health and there is no enmity 
between the men of the town and the men of the country. 
Each understands the other and the work of the other. 

I—8 
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RAPHAEL, Truly an ideal way of life. 

Attas. The Utopian way of life, sir. But come to the 
house in which I live and you shall know further of 
our way of life, (To the SLAVE) Do you go on before 
and carry word that I am bringing a stranger. 

[The SLAVE goes out. 

RAPHAEL. One thing strikes me, sir. You and the Prince 
who rules you may live in contentment, but what of 
your slaves? Even though they wear golden chains, 
they are still slaves. Why? 

ALIAS. The man who has just left us was a thief and a 
murderer. 

RAPHAEL. A thief and a murderer! Why is he not in 
prison or hanging upon the gallows ? 

ALIAS, What is “ prison” ? Whatis“ gallows”? Ido 
not know these words. 

[RAPHAEL stares at him in amazement for a moment. 

RAPHAEL, I must see more of this country. Come, my 
friend, 


[They go off. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE Ill 


The stage should be furnished very simply, to represent 
a room in a Utopian house. There should be no display, 
but everything should be good, tasteful, and colourful. 
ALIAS shows RAPHAEL into the room. 


Aas. Now, sir, you have seen the outside and the inside 
of the House in which I live. Tell me, does it commend 
itself to you ? 

RAPHAEL. Very much. But one thing has struck me. 

ALIAS. What is that ? 

RAPHAEL. Youspeak always of “the housein which I live.” 

Aas. Why not? This is the house in which I live. 

RAPHAEL. Why do you not say “ my house,” as we do in 
my country ? 

Aras. Because such a description would be untrue. The 
house is not mine. 

RAPHAEL. I understand you. You rent this house from 
some great lord. All the same, whilst you rent it, it is 
your house. 

AAS. I do not know this word “ rent.” What does it 
mean ? 

RAPHAEL. What other word do you use instead of it ? 

Ais. If you will tell me its meaning, I may be able to 
enlighten you. 

RAPHAEL. To rent a house—or land, or property of any 
kind—is to have it for a time on hire. That is, he 
who rents it has the use of it, and pays a certain sum in 


- money or in labour to him who owns it. 
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Auias. A strange custom. 

RAPHAEL. Why strange? How otherwise can poor men, 
who cannot own houses themselves, find where to live ? 
For such a house and farm as you have shown me, you 
would pay a large sum in rent in my country, unless you 
were fortunate enough to own it yourself. 

Auias, Here I do neither. 

RAPHAEL. But to whom does the house belong ? 

ALIAS. I see that this matter troubles you, friend. You 
have asked me frequently to whom this and that 
“belong.” Letmeask youaquestion. To whom does 
the air belong? Or the sunshine—or the song of birds 
—or a lovely day in summer ? 

RAPHAEL. Why, to everyone. 

ALIAS. Even in your country ? 

RAPHAEL. Assuredly. 

Autias. You do not rent them, or pay money to some 
prince or great lord for the use of them ? 

RAPHAEL. No. These things are common, for al! men to 
use. 

ALIAS. Is not a house in which to live as necessary to a 
man as the air he breathes ? 

RAPHAEL. I see you fall into a common error, my friend. 
It is true that a house is necessary, but you may say the 
same about the clothes a man wears and the food he eats. 

ALIAS. Certainly. 

RAPHAEL. Yet these things must be bought. To pay 
rent for a house is merely to buy the use of it. 

Auas. “ Buy” and “ bought” are words of which we 
know the meaning, but which we no longer use. 

RAPHAEL. But your clothes do not last for ever. When 
they wear out, you must have new ones. 
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Autas. Of course. 

RAPHAEL. How do you get them, unless you buy them ? 

Autas. I take them. 

RAPHAEL. You mean, you steal them ? 

Autas. Why should I steal them, when they are there for 
me to take, freely ? 

RAPHAEL. You mean, they are given to you ? 

Autas. Given? No. I need them, therefore I have a 
right to take them. 

RAPHAEL. A beggar needs my purse, but he has no right 
to take it. 

ALIAS. But if you have a purse, has he not a right to one 
also ? 

RAPHAEL. If he works for it. 

Auras. Ah, there we come to the heart of the matter. 
In Utopia we all work, and in return we have a right to 
the things we need. 

RAPHAEL. And they become yours. 

ALIAS (smiling). If you care to put it that way, yes. This 
garment is mine, because I wear it and shall wear it, 
until it is worn out. But it is only mine in the sense 
that no other man wants it. 

RAPHAEL. Not if he is in rags ? 

ALtAs. Why should he be in rags, when he can have clothes 
as good as mine for the asking ? 

RAPHAEL. Or a house as good as yours ? 

Autas, Certainly. 

RAPHAEL, Or any other thing ? 

Aus. If he needs it. 

RAPHAEL. I see. Here in Utopia the state supplies all a 

_ man’s needs. 

ALIAS. Naturally. He is part of the state. 
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RAPHAEL. And he himself owns nothing. 

ALIAS. Why should he? 

RAPHAEL. To secure himself and to leave to his children. 

ALIAS, What more security can he have than to know that 
all his needs will be supplied? As for his children, 1s 
it better for a man to spend his life accumulating goods 
which his children may waste or which may be stolen 
from them, or to know that they will be provided for ? 

RAPHAEL. I can see that I have come to a strange country 
indeed. 

ALIAS. Tell me, my friend, do I live better or worse than 
the majority of people in your country or in this 
England from which you have come ? 

RAPHAEL. Better than the majority. Yet even the poorest 
man in England has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he owns something, however little. 

Aas. How is that a satisfaction? Here we should say 
rather that he has the anxiety of guarding it and the 
fear that others will try to steal it from him. 

RAPHAEL. I see. Here in Utopia, having no property, 
you have no fear that thieves may steal from you. 

ALtaAs. None. There is nothing for them to steal which 
they cannot come by honestly. 

RAPHAEL. Nothing ? 

[He looks round the room. Then, suddenly, he goes to a 
side table and picks up a handful of shining stones and 
articles of jewellery. 

RAPHAEL (excitedly). Nothing! What is this ? 

ALIAS. What is it ? 

RAPHAEL. Jewels ! Diamonds, rubies, and emeralds! A 
king’s ransom—and you say you own no property ! 

ALIAS. I’m sorry. The children are careless. 
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RAPHAEL. The children ? 

Auias. They are young. It is difficult to prevent them 
from leaving their playthings lying about. 

RAPHAEL. These are not children’s playthings. 

Autas. But I assure you—— 

RAPHAEL. I have been in Amsterdam, my friend, the 
greatest jewel market in the world, and I know some- 
thing of the value of precious stones. I tell you that 
these are beyond price. 

Alas. In your country, perhaps, or in this Amsterdam 
you speak of, but not in Utopia. 

[Aras’s WIFE comes in. She stops and smiles as she sees 
RAPHAEL. 

Wire. You are welcome, sir. 

RAPHAEL. You do not know me, madam. Do you bid 
all strangers welcome to your house, here in Utopia, 
wherever they come from and whether you know them 
to be honest men or not ? 

Wire. Of course. Travellers must be entertained, and 
all men are honest unless they are given reason to be 
otherwise. 

RAPHAEL. That is true, madam, and it would be a better 
world if all men believed it. I am heartily grateful to 
you for your welcome. 

Wire. A guest chamber is prepared for you and the slave 
whom you saw will attend you. 

RAPHAEL. But, madam, I cannot put you to the trouble 
and expense of entertaining me. 

Wire (puzzled). Expense? What is “ expense ” ? 

Atlas. My dear, our friend comes from a strange country 
where customs prevail which are unknown to us. This 
is perhaps one of them. 
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RAPHAEL. Indeed, sir, it was but natural consideration. 
To provide food and lodging for me will be a burden 
upon your good nature. 

Autas. The lodging is there, and as for food, you will eat 
with us and the families which share the great hall 
with us. 

RAPHAEL. Why? Do you not eat here in your own house? 

Wire. None does so willingly. 

Autas. We hold that it is both ridiculous and foolish 
for anyone to give themselves the trouble to make 
ready an ill dinner at home, when there is a much more 
plentiful one made ready for him near at hand. 

RAPHAEL. Truly, that would seem to be good sense. But 
who pays for the food necessary to feed all these fami- 
lies ? 

Wire (puzzled). Pays ? 

AutAs. Our friend has explained to me that in his country 
they employ what they call money—small pieces of 
metal, stamped with the name and picture of their 
king. These they must give in exchange for food or 
clothing or whatsoever they require. 

Wire. Why—when the food and clothing are there ? 

RAPHAEL. I fear, madam, that this would be too long a 
story. But do you here give nothing in exchange for 
the food you eat ? 

Wire. The food is there for all. If it were not eaten, it 
would go bad. 

AuIaAS, All the food that is produced is taken into the 
market place and for each of the great halls, in which 
thirty families take their meals, is taken what they 
require. But first the steward of the hospitals takes for 
the sick whatever the physician prescribes, 
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RAPHAEL. Do none, then, in Utopia, go hungry ? 

Alas. Why should they, when there is plenty for all? 
Are there any who lack food in the countries you come 
from ? 

RAPHAEL. Many. 

Atas. Is there not food for all ? 

RAPHAEL. Yes. 

ALIAS. Then why do they not eat ? 

RAPHAEL. They lack the money to pay for it. 

Wire. “ Pay” again. 

Auias (shaking his head). You will find things very 
different in Utopia. 

[There is a knock at the door. The Wire opens it. Two 
MEN, one of them venerable and bearded, the other 
middle-aged, enter. 

Aas. You are welcome, friends. 

OLD MAN. Content be to this house. Who is this 
stranger ? 

Ais. A traveller from far countries. 

OLD MAN. You have made him welcome ? 

Alas. Assuredly. 

OLD MAN. Good. I also bid you welcome to Utopia, 
sir. 

RAPHAEL. I thank you, sir. This is a country of good 
entertainment and hospitality, I find. 

OLD MAN. The traveller who comes in friendship shall 
be received with friendship. (To Attas) I have a 
message for you, friend. 

RAPHAEL. Shall I leave you to your business ? 

OLD Man. There is no need. (To ALIas) I am come to 
tell you that you have been chosen as Philarch, over 
the thirty families of your district. 
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ALtas, I will do my best to prove myself worthy. 

OLD MAN. You are chosen in place of our friend here, 
who goes as Magistrate to the neighbouring country of 
Achoria. 

RAPHAEL. Is this some vassal country, subject to Utopia ? 

OLD Man. No. The people of Achoria ask us of our 
goodwill to send them magistrates to administer their 
country. 

RAPHAEL. Why, if they are free to rule themselves ? 

OLD MAN. The good or ill condition of a country 
depends upon its magistrates. By inviting men from 
Utopia to undertake this work, they achieve magis- 
trates whom no advantage can bias. Wealth is of no 
use to them, since they return to Utopia after five years, 
and being strangers, they do not share any of the 
animosities of party friendships of the people amongst 
whom they are living. 

RAPHAEL. This is so admirable that I wonder the practice 
is not followed in Europe. 

OLD MAN. Europe ? 

RAPHAEL. The part of the world from which I come. 

OLD Man. And is this country you name like Utopia ? 

RAPHAEL. Very unlike. So unlike that I doubt whether 
I shall ever return thither—unless it be to tell the people 
of those countries how things are ordered here in 
Utopia. But I ask your pardon, sir. I interrupt your 
business. 

OLD MAN. My business is done. (Zo ALIAS) Farewell, 
my friend. See well to our guest. 

[The Two MEN go out. 

RAPHAEL. This is some great honour which has been 
conferred upon you. 
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ALIAS. It is an office which I must share in my turn. 
Where men are free to govern themselves, all must 
be ready to take a share in that government. 

RAPHAEL. What are the duties of this office ? 

ALIAS. The chief is to see that no man lives idle, but that 
each follows his trade diligently, and orders his life 
wisely. 

RAPHAEL. What hours are devoted to work in Utopia, 
and how do men spend their leisure ? 

ALIAS. Those questions are easily answered. The day 
and night are divided into twenty-four hours, six of 
which are for work, three before dinner and three after. 
As for our leisure, no man is permitted to abuse it with 
idleness or luxury. Here men spend their time in their 
gardens or in entertaining one another with music or 
discourse. 

[A trumpet sounds in the distance. 

RAPHAEL. What is that ? 

ALIAS. The summons to the mid-day meal in the great 
hall. Come with us, my friend. You shall, if you will, 
meet more of our neighbours and learn more of our 
customs. 

RAPHAEL. Very willingly. 

[They go out. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


The stage is full of PEOPLE dressed in Utopian costume, 
similar to that worn by Autas. They are talking together, 
but are subdued and orderly. 


Ist MAN. What time are the Ambassadors coming, 
neighbour ? 

2ND MAN. They are due to arrive at the sixth hour. 

Ist MAN. It is almost that now. 

2ND MAN. They say they are to be received by the Prince. 

Ist MAN. Of a certainty. They will be men of great 
learning in their own country. 

2ND MAN. Here comes the Philarch and the stranger from 
the far country. 

[ALIAS and RAPHAEL enter. 

RAPHAEL, Whence do these Ambassadors come ? 

AlAs. From Anemolia, a country that lies remote from 
Utopia. They are coming on affairs of great conse- 
quence. 

RAPHAEL. Are these another people similar to the 
Utopians ? 

AAs. No. They have neither our customs nor our 
ways of government. Their country is so far away 
that we know little of them, or they of us. It may be 
that their customs are more akin to those of the country 
from which you come. 

RAPHAEL. If that is so, they will have much to learn here 
in Utopia. 

Auras. As much as you have learnt ? 
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RAPHAEL. I have learnt so much that when I return—if 
I return—to Europe, my account of Utopia will be 
received as an improbable fiction. 

Auias. Why? Are not our ways both reasonable and 
honest ? 

RAPHAEL. Too reasonable for a world governed by un- 
reason, and too honest for a poor humanity composed 
largely of knaves. 

ALIAS. You have a low opinion of humanity ? 

RAPHAEL. Of its practice, not of its possibilities. Utopia 
has given me faith in those. 

ALIAS. Our humanity is no different from that of other 
nations. What we have done, they could do. 

RAPHAEL. If they would. Be assured I shall carry back 
a true picture of your country, of its laws and its 
government, its customs and its way of life. Men 
will read it, marvel over it, admire it perhaps, and— 
neglect to profit by it. 

ALIAS, Perhaps some day-—— 

RAPHAEL. Yes, perhaps some day. Perhaps. 

[There is a restrained cheer off stage, a long way off. 
Then the sound of distant laughter. 

ALIAS. The Ambassadors are coming. 

RAPHAEL. Why are the people laughing ? 

ALIAS. The Ambassadors may have some fool or jester 
with them to amuse the populace. I have heard that 
this is a habit amongst peoples of other lands. 

[All the PEOPLE on the stage now are looking eagerly off 
in one direction, pointing and exclaiming one to another. 

RAPHAEL. If that is so, the Ambassadors would seem to 
have caught the fancy of the people. I have never 
seen the Utopians so moved to laughter. 
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ALIAS. Our people are not easily given to mirth. 

RAPHAEL. If they have a fault, it is that. Look, there is 
the group with the Ambassadors, coming this way. 

Auras. They will pass by this spot. 

[The laughter grows gradually nearer. 

RAPHAEL. I can see them clearly now. The colours of 
their robes mark them out from the Utopians. 

Aas. A strange fancy to colour one’s clothes. One 
might as well colour one’s face. 

RAPHAEL. That will be the Chief Ambassador, there to 
the left. 

[Avtas begins to laugh, together with all the PEOPLE on 
the stage, excepting RAPHAEL. 

RAPHAEL. Why are you laughing ? 

ALIAS (laughing). Truly, a quaint conceit ! 

RAPHAEL. I see nothing to laugh at. 

ALIAS. What? Not when they place fools, dressed in 
children’s toys and the badges of slaves, in the front 
of their party. 

RAPHAEL. Where ? 

AuiaAs. There. The three who lead. 

RAPHAEL. I don’t see them. 

ALIAS (pointing). They are here—approaching us now ! 

{The PEOPLE are all pointing and laughing. A little 
CHILD shouts to its MOTHER. 

CuILp. See, Mother, a great fool that wears pearls and 
gems, as if he were yet a child ! 

MotTner. Peace, child. That is one of the Ambassador’s 
fools. 

[THREE AMBASSADORS come in. They are gorgeously 
dressed in coloured robes, and many gold chains of 
office, rings, bracelets, etc., set with precious stones. 
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The UTOPIANS are all laughing at them. The AMBAS- 
SADORS stop and look at the PEOPLE in amazement. 

RAPHAEL (shouting). Peace, peace! These are the Am- 
bassadors ! 

{He manages to procure silence, the UTOPIANS all staring 
at him. 

Autas. What? These the Ambassadors ? 

RAPHAEL (to the AMBASSADORS). Your pardon, sirs. 
Your attire is strange to the people of this country. 
They mean no disrespect. 

AMBASSADOR (indignantly). That is a matter for our 
sovereign lord, the Prince. Never have we been so 
received! Are these people barbarians ? 

RAPHAEL, By no means, sir. I also am a traveller to this 
country, and when first I came I found their ways as 
strange as do you. Here is one to receive you, and 
with honour. 

AMBASSADOR. But why do the people laugh and mock at 
us? Is this the way to greet an embassy from a great 
country ? 

[The OLD MAN enters. He stares at the AMBASSADORS in 
surprise and smiles, but quickly recovers his composure. 

RAPHAEL, They do not mock at you. Amongst them the 
greatest are attired as the humblest, gold chains are worn 
only by slaves and jewels by children. 

AMBASSADOR. A strange country. 

RAPHAEL. You will find it so. 

OLD Man. Are the Ambassadors from Anemolia arrived ? 

AMBASSADOR. I am the chief of them, sir. These are my 
companions. 

OLD MAN (gravely). I pray you, go in with me, sir. And 
do you, good people, disperse and go about your affairs. 
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[The AMBASSADORS exit with the OLD MAN. The PEOPLE 
all go out, laughing and talking. 

RAPHAEL. Friend, I know that the Utopians are the wisest 
people in the world. I have seen that which would. 
have brought any other people to awe and wonder 
treated as foolish and childish, and truly, I can only 
say that the Utopians are in the right. 

ALAS. We make no claim to being the wisest people in 
the world. We wonder how any man should be so 
much taken up with the doubtful lustre of a stone, that 
can look up to a star, or how any man should value 
himself because his cloth is made of a finer thread. 
For how fine soever that thread may be, it was once no 
better than the fleece of a sheep, and that sheep was a 
sheep still, for all its wearing it. 

RAPHAEL. All you say is sound sense, sir, and I do not 
gainsay it. But it will go hard to get men to believe 
or understand it. Utopia has turned the normal world 
upside down. 

Autas. And the result ? 

RAPHAEL. The result is that it sees the world the right 
way up. Come, sir, there are many more things I 
would learn of your way of life before I return to 
Europe. 

Aras. And when you do return there—— ? 

RAPHAEL. IJ shall be mocked, even as the Ambassadors 
were mocked. But what matter? If some one or two 
understand what I have to tell them, I shall not have 


travelled in vain. 
[They go out. 


CURTAIN 
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SCENE I 


A wooden table and a fixed bench, with a hanging oil 
lamp, lit, above, represent a cabin in a ship in the year 1590. 
The sound of wind and waves is heard and the lamp should 
swing from side to side to show that the ship is pitching and 
rolling in a heavy sea. 

THOMAS LODGE is sitting at the table with papers and a 
pen. His friend, WIL, is sitting on a corner of the table, 
smoking a clay pipe. 

As the curtains open, the ink-horn falls to the floor as 
the lamp swings violently. 


Lopce. My ink-horn! Every drop of it spilt! Why the 
plague did I ever come to sea! Is this a place for a 
poor writer who only asks a little peace and quiet ? 

WILL. Peace and quiet have never been of much use to 
you, Tom. 

LopGE. That’s trueenough. But peace and quiet are one 
thing, and a ship which rolls over on its beam ends every 
two minutes is another. 

[Distant shouts and the tramping of feet on the deck. 

WILL. What’s doing now ? 

LopGE. Veering or yawing or some other incompre- 
hensible manceuvre. Pick up my ink-horn for me. 
WILL. What’s the use? Every drop’s spilt on the floor 

of the cabin. 

LopGE. There goes my inspiration. To think that the 
muses should be at the mercy of a cupful of unstable 
water. 


Witt. More than acupful. This is the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Lopce. To me there is no difference between a cupful 
of water and the Atlantic Ocean. They are both water. 

WiLL. You might say they are both wet. 

Lopce. So they are. The ship is rolling worse than ever. 
Upon my soul, I shall complain to Captain Clarke. 
Witt. Tell him that unless he can keep his ship on an 
even keel, Rosalynde or Euphues Golden Legacie 

might just as well not have been started. 

LopcE. It will certainly never be finished. 

WILL. What I can’t understand about you, Tom, is why 
you should come on an expedition to the Canaries to 
fight the Spaniards, and having come, why you should 
spend your time writing a book. 

LopcE. There’s a simple answer to both your questions. 
I have come on this adventure because I never could 
stay in one place long, and I am writing a book be- 
cause—— 

WILL. You see—you have no reason. 

LopGE. Why does anybody write a book? Iam writing 
it partly to pass the time, and partly because I am 
inspired. 

WILL. Rosalynde is your inspiration ? 

LopGE. No, Rosalynde is the result of my inspiration. 

WILL. If this ship turns over, as scems likely, she’ll be the 
end of your inspiration. 

[CAPTAIN CLARKE enters, a rough bearded sailorman. 

CLARKE. Well, gentlemen—a fine brisk day. 

Lopce. You call this brisk, Captain ? 

CLARKE. What do you call it? 

Lopce. I should call it a storm—a hurricane—a tor- 
nado—— 

CLARKE (laughing). You'd be wrong, Master Lodge. 
The wind’s a little fresh. It may blow before evening. 
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Lovee. Isn’t it blowing now ? 

CLARKE. This is nothing. I’ve known a wind in these 
waters before now which would blow the sticks out 
of her. ° 

Lope. Tell me, Captain, which would happen first ?— 
would the ship turn over or would the masts be blown 
right out of her ? 

CLARKE. Either or both. But there’s no need to be 
afraid, Master Lodge. Nothing of that sort’s going to 
happen this voyage. 

Lopce. A pity. 

CLARKE. Did you say a pity ? 

LopcE. I like excitement, Captain. That’s why I came 
to sea with you. But as the antics of your ship prevent 
me from continuing with my work—— 

CLARKE. Your work? Your work as a _ gentleman 
adventurer begins when we start fighting the Spaniards. 

LopceE. I don’t call that work, Captain. This is my work 
—and this—and this. 

CLARKE. What, these sheets of paper—covered with 
writing? A poor kind of work. 

LopGE. Only posterity will be able to tell you that. 

WILL. Master Lodge is writing a book, captain—a 
romance. 

CLARKE (not impressed). I could give him a better job— 
on deck, tailing on to the main sheet. 

LopcE (laughing). I’m sorry, Captain, but you see, I've 
already written the dedication to my Lord Hunsdon. 
Would you like to hear what I’ve said ? 

CLARKE. No. I must get back to the poop. 

Lopce. I thought it might interest you. I have said, 
“ Having with Captain Clarke made a voyage to the 
Islands of-———” 
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CLARKE. Eh? What’s that ? 

LopGE (repeating). ‘‘ Having with Captain Clarke made 
a voyage to the Islands of Terceras and the Canaries” 

CLARKE. You mean you've put me in your book ? 

Lopce. By name, Captain—but only in the dedication to 
Lord Hunsdon. 

CLARKE. Will his lordship read it ? 

Lopce. I hope so. “ Having with Captain Clarke made 
a voyage to the Islands of Terceras and the Canaries, 
to beguile the time with labour I writ this book: rough 
and hatched in the storm of the ocean and feathered in 
the surges of many perilous seas.” 

CLARKE (laughing). Perilous seas, eh? I must take you 
round through the Straits of Magellan some day, 
Master Lodge, then you'll see some perilous seas. 
This is a duck-pond compared with ’em. 

LopGE. The duck-pond will do to be going on with, 
Captain. Even the duck-pond is too rough for my 
liking. 

CLARKE. You mean it turns your stomach ? 

LopceE. I mean it prevents my writing. 

CLARKE. Oh, that’s different, Master Lodge. I can see 
that this writing of yours is important. I'll put her 
before the wind and she'll ride on a more even keel. 
Ha! To think of Lord Hunsdon reading my name in 
print. Yes, I must make her ride easy for you so that 
you can get on with that, Master Lodge. 

[The CAPTAIN goes out. 

Lopce. I may not be able to rule the waves, but it seems 
I can rule the captain. Help me to gather these sheets, 
Will, and with care we may even be able to save a little 
ink from the cabin floor. 

WiLL. Here are your sheets of manuscript. 
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Lope. And here—if the ship would only roll a little 
more to the—that’s right—it’s run straight into the 
mouth of the ink-hom—ah! Here’s the ink. And 
now—my sweet Rosalynde—— 


CURTAIN 


[As soon as the curtains close,a CHORUS enters through them 
and speaks the following : 

Cxorus, This is the story of Rosalynde in the Forest of 
Arden, in the words in which Lodge wrote it, on board 
ship during a stormy passage to the Canaries, This 
story fell later into the hands of another young English- 
man, Will Shakespeare, who shamelessly stole it and 
turned it into one of the most beautiful of all English 
plays, As You Like It, But here you have the story as 
Lodge wrote it and as Shakespeare read it. 

[The CHoRUus exits. 


SCENE II 


ROSADER, @ young man, is alone on the stage, walking 
up and down and talking to himself. 

RosapDer. Why should J, that am a gentleman born, 
pass my time in such unnatural drudgery—a foot-boy 
to my own brother! Nature hath lent me wit to 
conceive, but my brother denies me art to contemplate: 
these good parts that God hath bestowed upon me, the 
envy of my brother doth smother in obscurity. What 
am I saying? Here comes my brother who, the 
harder he makes my fortune, the more he hates me. 

[Enter SALADYNE, ROSADER’S elder brother, followed by 
three SERVANTS. 


SALADYNE. Well, sirrah—is my dinner ready ? 

ROSADER (angrily). Dost thou ask me, Saladyne, for thy 
dinner? Ask some of thy servants, who are fit for such 
an office. J am thine equal by nature, though not by 
birth, and though thou hast more cards in thy bunch, 
I have as many trumps in my hand as thyself. Why 
hast thou felled my woods, spoiled my manor houses, 
and made havoc of such goods as my father left me? 
I tell thee, Saladyne, either answer me as a brother, or 
I will trouble thee as an enemy ! 

SALADYNE. What, sirrah! I can quickly remedy such 
afault! Better to bend the tree while it is yet a sapling. 
You—fellows—lay hold on him! Bindhim! Then I 
will give him something to cool his anger ! 

Rosaper. What! Thou wilt bid thy servants bind me— 
thy father’s son—thy brother ! 
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SALADYNE (shouting). Cowards! Are you afraid of a 
boy? Take him, I say! Bind him! 

ROSADER. It is thou who art the coward, to set thy 
servants on where thou darest not come thyself! But 
cowards or not, the first who comes to lay hands on me, 
I shall strike down—yea, and the second—and third ! 

SALADYNE. You are three to one! A boy! Bind him 
with ropes! Why do you fear ? 

Ist SERVANT. He hath a great staff in his hand, master. 

2ND SERVANT. Aye, and for all that he’s a boy, he’s a 
likelier man than your worship. 

IsT SERVANT. Or than any of us, either. 

2ND SERVANT. Take him thyself, master, J say. 

SALADYNE (angrily). Away! All of you! Cowards! 
Weaklings ! You’ve eaten the last of my bread ! 

Ist SERVANT. That’s as maybe, master. But better the 
road than a broken head. 

2ND SERVANT. Aye, and so J say, too. 

SALADYNE. Away—before I strike you ! 

Ist SERVANT. Nay, if you’re so ready with your hands, 
master, take him yourself. 

2ND SERVANT. He’s no brother of ours. 

SALADYNE (furiously). Will you go——! 

ROSADER (gently). Leave us, good friends. I have no 
quarrel with you and would hurt none of you. 

Ist SERVANT. We'll go, young master. But have a care 
to thyself, for if this—— 

SALADYNE. Away ! 

2ND SERVANT. Not for thy bidding! And if young 
master Rosader were not able to care for himself, I for 
one would stayand take his part. What d’yesay, gossip? 

Ist SERVANT. Aye, would I. As gentle a youth as a man 
could wish—— 
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2ND SERVANT. And a friend to honest men, J say. 

SALADYNE (controlling his anger). Leave us. Come to me 
later. I will see you suffer nothing for your love to my 
brother—for—for the which I am bounden to you. 
Later, good friends—later. 

Ist SERVANT. That’s a different tone, master. Aye— 
we'll go. Come, gossip. 

[The SERVANTS go out. 

SALADYNE (to himself, savagely). And if you ever serve me 
again, may [—— 

ROSADER. Come, brother. These are simple men. I 
would not have them suffer. 

SALADYNE (aloud). They shall not, brother. Their love 
to thee hath made me their friend. I did but try their 
devotion, brother. Come, Rosader. I am thy brother 
and thine elder. If I have done thee wrong, I will make 
thee amends. Say wherein thou art discontent, and 
thou shalt be satisfied. What, man, look not so sourly. 
I know we shall be friends, and better friends than we 
have been. 

ROSADER. Nay, brother, if thou speak so, on the faith of a 
gentleman, I will offer thee no prejudice. 

SALADYNE. There speaks the true son of old Sir John of 
Bordeaux. Come, brother—let us embrace and end 
all evil thoughts between us. 

RoSADeER. Very gladly. 2 

SALADYNE. And as for thy lands and fortune, thou shalt 
have them all, upon my faith as a brother. 

ROSADER. I ask no more—but your kindness. 

SALADYNE. Thou shalt have that too, and what favour 
else anyways my ability or the nature of a brother may 
perform. 

Rosaper. How art thou changed, Saladyne ! 
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SALADYNE. Not changed. I see thee now as a brother, 
Rosader, where before there was but an importunate 
boy. Thou art now a man grown, and must take thy 
place in the world. 

ROSADER. I have no dearer wish, brother. I lack only the 
means to prove myself. 

SALADYNE. That thou shalt have also—for there is nothing 
my love shall not do for thee. 

ROSADER (eagerly). How? What means? 

SALADYNE. No. I spoke too hastily. When thou art 
come to full strength will be time enough. 

ROSADER. Nay, brother, do not deny me. Tell me what 
was in thy thoughts. 

SALADYNE. No, Rosader. I am thy elder brother, and if 
harm should come to thee, I should never forgive myself. 

ROSADER. I pray thee, brother, tell me. This is some 
chance—some trial of strength or skill. 

SALADYNE. Of both. But thou art too young. 

ROSADER. I am not, brother. I beseech thee, out of thy 
love for me, tell me. 

SALADYNE. Out of my love for thee, I will tell thee, but as 
thy elder brother, I forbid thee to think further of it. 

ROSADER. Tell me first, brother, and leave me to judge. 

SALADYNE. If only thou hadst the strength. 

Rosaper. I have strength enough. 

SALADYNE. If thou shouldst encounter this man, thou 
wouldst need strength and courage also. 

ROSADER. What man ? 

SALADYNE. A Norman at the court of the King. A 
wrestler—of such tall stature and of such strength that 
often by the weight of his body he kills his opponents. 

ROSADER. Why do you speak of him? Is there a public 
wrestling ? 
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SALADYNE. Tomorrow, before the King and all the most 
beautiful ladies of his court. For myself, though J am 
eldest by birth, I have never attempted any deeds of 
strength or skill, or I would myself thither, for the 
honour of Sir John of Bordeaux, our renowned father. 
But thou, the youngest in years, art the eldest in valour. 

ROSADER. And in strength! I thank thee, brother. I 
will go to this wrestling and there do what honour 
allows me. Come, brother, we will speak further of 
this. 

[They go out together. 
CURTAIN : 


SCENE Iil 


On the right, down stage, an ornamental garden seat on 
which ALINDA is sitting. ROSALYNDE is standing beside 
her. On the left, up stage, a group of people, amongst 
them an Old Man. A Page is in attendance. 

All are looking off stage, left, as though watching a 
wrestling match. Shouts and cheers come from off stage. 


ROSALYNDE. He is down ! 

ALINDA. Alas, I fear he is killed ! 

ROSALYNDE. Not healso? Shall this Norman serve both 
the sons of the poor old man the same ? 

ALINDA. He killed the first, and the second lies without 
movement. 

ROSALYNDE. What pity! Is this sport, cousin ? 

ALINDA. They were not evenly matched. 

ROSALYNDE. Yet they came of their free will. Methinks 
he would be a brave man who would match himself 
against this wrestler. 

ALINDA. Look ! 

ROSALYNDE. At what shall I look, cousin ? 

ALINDA. There! By the ring. 

ROSALYNDE. What? Another young man dares the 
encounter? Sure he has not seen what has gone before. 

ALINDA. If he has, he is the bravest young man in France. 

ROSALYNDE. And the goodliest ! See how his hair curls 
away from his brow. 

ALINDA. What, is Rosalynde suddenly turned to admiring 
the curls of a young wrestler ? 


ROSALYNDE. Pray heaven he be a wrestler. 
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ALINDA. Worse and worse. Would you have him over- 

throw the champion of the King, my father ? 
[ROSADER enters and goes to the Old Man. 

ROSALYNDE. I would not have him killed. 

ALINDA. Nor would I. 

RosADER. Bold yeoman, whose sons have ended the 
term of their years with honour, stand awhile, and 
either see me make a third in their tragedy, or else 
revenge their fall with an honourable triumph. 

OLD Man. I thank thee, young gentleman, for such 
courteous comfort. Yet thou canst scarcely hope to 
succeed where they have failed. 

ROSADER. Can I not? 

OLD Man. They were hardy and bred to the labour of the 
fields. I see by thy looks, young sir, that thou art a 
gentleman. Thy muscles have never been hardened by 
days of toil. 

ROSADER. Then a stout heart must take their place. 

OLD Man. I will pray that it may, and for thy happy 
success, young sir, but the odds are heavy against 
thee. 

ROSADER. The more honour if I—— 

[ROSADER suddenly stands transfixed, staring across at 
ROSALYNDE. 

OLD MAN. What ails thee, young sir? Why do you 
break off your words, bereft of speech on a sudden ? 

ROSADER. Tell me, who is she ? 

OLD Man. Daughter to the King. 

Rosaper. The taller ? 

OLD MAN. No, young sir, the shorter is his daughter, as 
all men know. 

Rosaper. Idid not. Idonotcometocourt. The taller 
—who is she ? 
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OLD Man. She is daughter to the good King Gerismond, 
whom our King hath banished. Her he let stay, as 
friend and companion to her cousin. 

RoOsapDerR. She is beautiful. Her eyes! Two suns at 
once from one fair heaven there shined ——— 

OLD Man. Now I see thee what thou art, young sir. 
Methinks poetry is more to thy taste than wrestling. 

ROSADER. How is she called? Her name? 

OLD MaN. They call her Rosalynde. 

ROSADER. Rosalynde. 

[The WRESTLER enters. 

WRESTLER. What, young sir—art thou so fettered in the 
looks of the ladies that thou hast forgot sterner pleas- 
ures ? 

ROSADER. Who art thou, fellow ? 

WRESTLER. Who am I? Who am I? Ha! I am 
wrestler to King Torismond, as thou shalt find if thou 
darest to enter the ring with me ! 

ROSADER (confused). The wrestler. I had forgot. 

WRESTLER. Thou shalt forget more, e’er I have done with 
thee! Come, my young gallant, art thou for the ring, 
or no? 

OLD Man. I pray thee, young sir, leave this sport to others. 

WRESTLER. Peace, old man! I am not yet breathed. 
Wilt thou deprive me of my sport and the ladies of their 
pleasure ? 

ROSADER. Why—yes. I came hither today to wrestle-—— 

WRESTLER. And wrestle thou shalt! Come, young sir, 
the ring waits. 

ROSADER (pulling himself together). I am ready. 

[They go off together. Those on the stage watch eagerly. 
There is amoment’s tense silence and then a sudden shout 
from the crowd, off stage. 
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AumNDA. Cousin! Cousin Rosalynde ! 

ROSALYNDE. Is he down ? 

ALINDA. Cousin, what is this? I swear thou hast not 
once looked at the wrestling since the young man 
entered the ring. 

ROSALYNDE. I cannot. 

ALINDA. Cannot ? 

[A sudden shout, off stage. 

ROSALYNDE. What is that ? 

ALINDA. They are down ! 

ROSALYNDE. He is not killed ? 

ALINDA. The youth hath the best of the fall. 

ROSALYNDE. Heaven be thanked ! 

ALINDA. For shame, cousin. Look for thyself. Why, I 
declare—there is no colour in thy cheek ! 

ROSALYNDE. What do they now ? 

ALINDA. Nay, now thou canst look with safety. They 
are breaking apart. 

ROSALYNDE. Do not mock me, cousin. It 1s only that I— 
that I—that I think pity to see a young man shamed. 
ALINDA. Cousin, I declare—the young man hath eyes for 
none but thee! Look how he stands—and stares ! 

Nay, here are two bewitched, and all in a moment ! 

ROSALYNDE. Oh, cousin, shall he not win ? 

ALINDA. Since thou art so concerned, sweet Rosalynde, 
my prayers go with him. 

ROSALYNDE. And mine! 

ALINDA. See! They meet again ! 

[A shout from the crowd, off stage. 

ROSALYNDE. What now ? 

ALINDA. He hath thrown the Norman ! 

ROSALYNDE. Oh, brave young man ! 

ALINDA. He moves not. 
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ROSALYNDE. Who ? 

ALINDA. The Norman. He wins! Sweet cousin, thy 
prayers are answered! The youth wins ! 

ROSALYNDE. Heaven, I thank thee ! 

ALINDA. What, no pity ? 

ROSALYNDE. For whom ? 

ALINDA. Why, for the Norman. Hath he not well de- 
served ? 

ROSALYNDE. I pity him. The youth is not hurt ? 

ALINDA. No more than out of breath. 

ROSALYNDE. I am glad of it. Page! 

PaGgE. My lady ? 

ROSALYNDE. Go to the youth who hath overthrown the 
wrestler. Give him this jewel and tell him—tell him—— 

Pace. What shall I tell him, lady ? 

ROSALYNDE. Why, nothing. Did I say tell him ? 

ALINDA. Tell him the Lady Rosalynde hath sent it. 

ROSALYNDE. No, cousin ! 

ALINDA. Yes, cousin. Shall he not know from whom it 
comes ? 

ROSALYNDE. I would not have him think—— 

ALINDA. Would you have him think it came from me? 
Or from the King ? 

ROSALYNDE. No, but—— 

ALINDA. Shall he tell him the Lady Rosalynde could not 
bear to watch the encounter lest—— 

ROSALYNDE. Cousin, I beseech thee—— 

ALINDA. Away, page! Do thy errand. 

[The PaGE goes off. ALINDA laughs. 

ROSALYNDE. Why dost thou laugh ? 

ALINDA. Is Cupid so blind? Doth he shoot so at 
random ? 

ROSALYNDE. Cupid ? 
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ALINDA. Can Rosalynde, for whom half the nobles of my 
father’s court sigh in vain, fall thus in love with an 
unknown youth ? 

ROSALYNDE. Who spoke of love ? 

ALINDA. There was no need, cousin. 

ROSALYNDE. I am sorry for the youth. 

ALINDA. And pity is akin to—shall I name it again, 
cousin ? 

ROSALYNDE. No. Speak no more ofhim. Thinkst thou 
he hath my jewel, cousin? Doth he know from whom 
it comes? Dost thou think he—— 

ALINDA. Nay, I must speak no more of him. 

ROSALYNDE. Why not? 

ALINDA. Did not Rosalynde command, a moment ago ? 

ROSALYNDE. I? 

ALINDA. Oh, my sweet Rosalynde, thou art all in a very 
maze with love. And here comes my father to plague 
thee further, for I swear he hath seen as much as I. 

[Enter the KING, attended by one or two LORDS. 

KING. Mistress Rosalynde, now that the games are done 
and the court dispersed, we have a word for thee. 

ROSALYNDE. I shall hear it with all love and duty, my 
liege. 

KING. Wait. It is this. I have heard of thy aspiring 
speeches and intended treasons. 

ROSALYNDE. Treasons ? 

Kinc. Aye, treasons. And as a consequence, see that 
thou tarry not about our court. 

ROSALYNDE. Not tarry—here? But—my lege—where 
shall I go? 

KING. I care not. Thou canst either wander as an exile 

‘ with thy father in the Forest of Arden or seek other 
fortunes. 

u—10 
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ALINDA. Father! My liege ! 
KING. Peace, daughter ! 
ALINDA. I must speak! If I offend in pleading for my 
friend, let the law of amity crave pardon for my bold- 
ness. Rosalynde and IJ have been fostered up from our 
infancies, that we have two bodies and one soul. Since 
her father’s exile she hath smothered all griefs with 
patience, seeking only to please you. If some envious 
person hath charged Rosalynde with any surmise of 
treason, let him be brought and confirm his accusation 
by witnesses. If not, use justice, my lord, and let her 
live in your wonted favour. 

KING. Foolish girl, dost thou presume to preach to thy 
father? Hath not my years more experience than thy 
youth? In liking Rosalynde thou hatchest up a bird to 
peck out thine own eyes! Be content with thy needle 
and leave policy to me. And you, maid, this night be 
packing, either into Arden to your father, or whither 
best it shall content your humour, for in this court you 
shall not abide. 

ALINDA. Nor I! 

Kinc. What ? 

ALINDA. If you banish her, myself will share as partner of 
her exile ! 

Kina. Are you so resolute, daughter? Then hear my 
sentence. You shall have your wish. Both must away 
from this court without either more company or delay ! 

ROSALYNDE. My liege—— 

KinG. No more. Come, my lords. 

[The KING goes out, followed by the attendant LORDS. 

ALINDA. Why, how now, Rosalynde, dismayed with a 
frown of contrary fortune ? 

ROSALYNDE. Not without reason, cousin. 
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ALINDA. Have I not oft heard thee say that the sweetest 
salve for misery was patience. Being such a good 
physician to others, wilt thou not minister receipts to 
thyself ? 

XOSALYNDE. I grieve for thee, sweet Alinda, not for my- 
self. 

ALINDA. Then do not, for Ido not grieve for either thee 
or myself. 

ROSALYNDE. That thou, a princess—— 

ALINDA. Art not thou also a princess, cousin, though thy 
father be banished ? Come, think rather that crowns 
have crosses when mirth is in cottages. What, Rosa- 
lynde, cheerly, woman. As we have been play-fellows 
in royalty, we will be fellow-mates in poverty. 

ROSALYNDE. Sweet philosopher, thou puttest me to shame. 
But how shall we travel so far to the Forest of 
Arden ? 

ALINDA. Why, cheerily and together. I grieve only that 
we have no man in our company to afford us protection 
by the way. 

ROSALYNDE. Art thou a woman and hast not a sudden 
shift to prevent a misfortune ? I, thou seest, am of a tall 
stature, and would well become the person and apparel 
of a page. 

ALINDA. A page ? 

ROSALYNDE. Thou shalt be my mistress, and I will play 
the man so properly that, trust me, in what company 
soever I come I will not be discovered. I will buy mea 
suit, and have my rapier very handsomely at my side, 
and if any knave offer wrong, your page will show him 

_ the point of it. 

ALINDA. Then we are agreed. It only remains to gather 
up our jewels and truss them up in a casket. 
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ROSALYNDE. Is there nought else? Can it be so easy to 
go when it is so hard to stay ? 

ALINDA. Thou must have a name fitted to thy doublet 
and hose. What shall I call thee? 

ROSALYNDE. I will be called Ganymede. 

AunbaA. And J, Aliena. Thou seest, cousin, how easily 
our troubles dissipate. Why, cousin, why do you stay 
and look so sadly? (Jaughing) Oh, my sweet Rosalynde ! 
There is more than one wrestler in the world. Come— 


to the Forest of Arden ! 
[They go out together. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


SALADYNE is on the stage alone. At one side there is a 
table set with food and drink. A window at the other side 
of the stage would assist the action. 


SALADYNE (calling). Adam! Adam! Where is the old 


fool? Adam ! 
[ADAM enters. 


Apam. I am here, master. 

SALADYNE (roughly). Thou must move thy limbs faster 
if thou art to remain here. 

ADAM. My limbs are old, master, worn in your service 
and that of your father, Sir John of Bordeaux. 

SALADYNE. There is a place for old limbs—and for 
tongues which talk out of season. Get to the gate. 
Tell me if you see one coming from the court. 

ADAM. From the court? Ah, my good master, your 
heart is better than your words. You wait here for 
news of your brother’s triumph. 

SALADYNE. His triumph? His death, fool! (scornfully) 
His triumph! Thinkest thou a stripling could prevail 
against the King’s wrestler ? 

ADAM. His death! Alas, it was you urged him to 
go | 

SALADYNE. I did more, old fool. Was I to suffer for ever 
from his unmannerliness? The wrestler was fee’d to 
kill him. 

ApaM. Not by you! Oh, my dear master—say it was 
not by you, his brother. 

SALADYNE (harshly). Who else? To the gate ! 
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Apam. Alas that there should be such wickedness in the 
world. 

SALADYNE. There will be one old man less in it if thou 
lettest thy tongue wag! To the gate, and bring me 
instant word. 

[ADAM looks out of the window. 

ADAM. There is no need. 

SALADYNE. What? Is the messenger come so soon ? 

ADAM. Not a messenger. Look for yourself, master. 
The young master Rosader himself—with a garland 
upon his head, and accompanied by his friends ! 

SALADYNE. What ! 

ApamM. My dear master, for your father’s sake, I beseech 
you, put aside these thoughts against your brother. 
Welcome him as he—— 

SALADYNE (roughly). Out of my way, fool ! 

{SALADYNE goes out. After a moment ROSADER is heard 
calling, off stage. 

ROSADER (offstage). Adam! Adam! My good Adam! 
Where is my brother ? 

ADAM (to himself). Alas, what shall I say ? 

[Enter ROSADER, with friends. 

ROSADER. Why, Adam—look not so sadly, man! The 
wrestler is overthrown! Where is my brother to 
welcome me, and these, my friends ? 

ADAM. Alas, my young master—— 

RosaDER. He is from home ? (anxiously) He is not sick ? 
Not dead ? 

ADAM. Would he were—who wishes you so. 

ROSADER. What ? 

ADAM. Do not remain in this house. Your brother 
planned your death and himself fee’d the wrestler to 
bring it about. 
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Rosaper. I'll not believe it ! 

ApaM. Have I been wont to lie to you, master? Himself 
confessed it to me, even as you came along the road 
to the gate. 

RosADER. Can I believe this? Yes—it was he who told 
me of the wrestling—he who urged me to go! Gentle- 
men, this is a sorry homecoming—but by heaven, we'll 
make it a merry one ! 

ADAM. What will you do ? 

ROSADER (calling). Ho there! Brother! good brother 
—sweet brother! Saladyne! Come and see how the 
wrestler hath earned his fee! Notaword. Where is 
my kind brother, Adam ? 

ADAM. Look—from the window. There he rides—hard 
up the road. 

ROSADER. We'll not follow him. Come, gentlemen. We 
must make our own welcome. Here are food and 
drink, and Adam shall serve us. To the table! A 
cup round! Adam, pour out full measure ! 

Ist Man. A toast ! 

[They crowd round the table. 

2ND MAN. I’ll give you a toast! Rosader! The man 
who overthrew the King’s wrestler ! 

[The toast is drunk with cheers. 

RosaDER. Come, gentlemen—fill again! Ill give you 
another toast! To Rosalynde ! 

Ist MAN. Rosalynde ! 

2ND MAN. What? Daughter to the banished King ? 

ROsADER. Even she! Come, gentlemen—the toast waits. 
To Rosalynde ! 

[They honour the toast with cheers and laughter. 

IsT MAN. Tell us, Rosader, why dost thou drink to 
Rosalynde ? 
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ROSADER. Must a man give reasons when he welcomes 
the sun ? 

2ND Man. Oh, ho! Is that how the matter lies? 
Methinks, gentlemen, our friend Rosader is in worse 
case than the wrestler he overthrew. 

{They all laugh. 

ROSADER. Nay, gentlemen, I care not who knows it. 

Ist MAN. But in all seriousness, Rosader, is it possible 
that thou canst have been stricken, so of a sudden ? 
2ND Man. Was not the wrestler overcome in one throw ? 

ROSADER. In all seriousness, it is. 

ist MAN. But what wilt thou do ? 

2ND MAN. He will write sonnets—and sigh to the moon ! 

[They laugh again. 

Ist MAN. It is certain thou canst not stay here—with a 
brother who means to make an end of thee. 

2ND MAN. Unless thou make an end of him ! 

RosaDer. That I will not do. But—— 

ADAM (at the window). Master! Young master ! 

ROSADER. What is it? 

ADAM. Your brother! He has met the Sheriff and his 
men! They are coming here now to the house to 
take you ! 

ROSADER. Yes, I see them—and a round half dozen of the 
Sheriff’s men with them. Gentlemen, I pray you leave 
with all dispatch. This is no quarrel of yours. 

ist MAN. Nay, we'll stand by thee. 

2ND MAN. Till thou hast settled with thy brother and wed 
thy Rosalynde ! 

[Cheers and laughter. 

Rosaper. Good my friends, I welcome your loves. But 
be advised. Heads will be broken and I would not 
have you sorry you took the part of your friend. 
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Away—by the further door. Adam will see me 
safe. 

lst MAN. As thou wilt, Rosader. We'll finish the feast 
another time. 

2nD MAN. I do not like to leave thee, Rosader. 

Rosaper. I like less to have thee stay. 

2nD MAN. To be taken by the Sheriff—— 

RosaDeER. He will not take me, never fear. See—our 
friends wait for thee. 

2ND MAN. I shall go no further than ten score paces. If 
thou needest help——— 

ROSADER. I will call thee. Go—and quickly. 

2ND MAN. Iam gone. Look to thyself. 

[THE MEN go out. ADAM is still at the window. 

Apam. The Sheriff’s men are come in through the gate. 

ROSADER. My brother is urging them to come on. Yet 
they seem to hesitate. 

ApaM. It may be they have heard of the wrestling. No 
man cares to be the first to get a broken back. 

ROSADER. Tell me, Adam, what shall I do? It rests for 
me either to yield up the house to my brother, or else 
issue out and break through the company with courage, 
for cooped in like a coward I will not be. 

ADAM. Why then, master, forward and fear not. Out 
amongst them! They be but faint-hearted losels. 
And for Adam Spencer, if he die not at your feet, say 
he is a dastard. 

ROSADER. Thou hast spoke well, Adam. See, here are 
weapons. A sword for me and a pike for thee. 

ApamM. And forget not to shout, master. For oftentimes 
such men are more afraid of a noise than of cold steel. 

RosaDer. They are at the door. Art thou ready, Adam ? 

ADAM. Aye, master. 
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RosaDer. And after—whither shall we go? Here we 
cannot stay, 

Apa. Why, to the Forest of Arden, master, I know 
the secret ways, through the vineyards, Will you come, 
master ? 

RosaDEeR. As well there as elsewhere. To the Forest of 
Arden, Come, good Adam. Is thy pike in thy hand ? 

ApaM. | am ready for them, 

[They go out. After a moment there are shouts and the 
sound of fighting, SALADYNE comes in quickly and 
crosses to the window. 

SALADYNE, The fatnt-hearted cowards! They are 
through ! 

ROsADER (off stage, in the distance), Farewell, brother ! 


CURTAIN 


SCENE V 


Anything which helps to suggest a woodland glade will 
help the scene. A few representational trees or tree-trunks 
against green curtains and a grassy bank should be contrived 
if possible. A record of birds singing, played off stage, 
would give atmosphere. 

ROSALYNDE, dressed as Ganymede, and ALINDA, in 
simple country clothes, are sitting on the bank. 


ROSALYNDE. Sweet mistress, art thou content ? 

ALINDA. Sweet page, I am. 

ROSALYNDE. Hath not the Forest of Arden proved kinder 
than the court of Torismond ? 

ALINDA. So much kinder that I would never go back, so 
long as my sweet Ganymede stays by me. 

ROSALYNDE. Nor I, so long as IJ have so kind a mistress to 
serve. Oh, sweet cousin, why did we not come sooner 
to this sylvan solitude? Here nature is lovely, and they 
that dwell here, simple and kindly. 

ALINDA. Here is one now, coming through the wood. A 
forester, by his dress. 

ROSALYNDE. And a melancholy, by the droop of his 
shoulders. 

[ROSADER, dressed as a forester, enters on the other side of 
the stage. He does not see ROSALYNDE and ALINDA. 
ALINDA. Look where he stops and draws his hunting knife. 
ROSALYNDE. Pray heaven he is not set to do himself some 

injury ! 

ALINDA. Not himself, but an innocent tree. Why does 


he cut and carve upon the bark ? 
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ROSALYNDE. This is the strangest manifestation of 
melancholy ever I saw. 

ALINDA. See how passionately he sighs. 

ROSALYNDE. I will call to him (calling). What news, 
forester ? Hast thou wounded some deer and lost him 
in the fall ? 

[ROSADER turns, sees them, and runs off, leaving a paper 
pinned to the tree with a hunting knife. 

ALINDA (laughing). Thou hast frightened him away, 
cousin. Truly a valiant forester. 

ROSALYNDE. Let us go see why he hath so misused an 
innocent tree. 

ALINDA. I'll be sworn thou art beside the mark. In 
traversing these thickets he hath seen some beautiful 
nymph and is grown amorous. 

ROSALYNDE. It may be so—for look—here upon the bark 
of the tree he hath pinned a sonnet. Come, and see the 
discourse of the forester’s poem ! 

ALINDA. To some black-eyed village maid, Pil warrant. 
Thou shalt read it to me, cousin. 

ROSALYNDE (laughing). Nay then, give thy kind attention 
to the love-lorn swain (reading). 

“* Of all chaste birds the Phcoentx doth excel, 
Of all strong beasts the Lion bears the bell.” 

ALINDA (laughing). Methinks our forester was hard put 
to it for a rhyme. 

ROSALYNDE. But not for a sentiment (reading). 

‘* Of all sweet flowers the rose doth sweetest smell, 
Of all fair maids my Rosalynde is——” 
[She stops suddenly. 

ALINDA. Why dost thou stop, cousin ? 

ROSALYNDE. Dost thou not hear? Rosalynde! It saith 
—Rosalynde ! 
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ALINDA. Is my sweet coz the only Rosalynde in the world 
—or even in the Forest of Arden ? 

ROSALYNDE (excitedly). Cousin! Look where he stands ! 
Oh, why did I not instantly know the shape of him ? 

ALINDA. Of him? The forester ? 

ROSALYNDE. He 1s no forester! Do you not see? 

ALINDA. Not—— 

ROSALYNDE. The wrestler! Oh, cousin, I must speak to 
him ! 

ALINDA. He will know thee. 

ROSALYNDE. Am I not Ganymede, thy page? Go to! 
He will never look for Rosalynde in a page’s dress. 
Oh, cousin, doth he mean what he saith—here, in these 
verses ? 

ALINDA. Nay, if thou art determined to speak with him, 
thou canst ask him. 

ROSALYNDE. I will (calling). Ho! Forester! A word 
with thee! He is coming, cousin! He is coming! 
ALINDA. Wilt thou betray us? Doth a page blush like a 

school-girl ? 

ROSALYNDE. See—I am a page again. And thou shalt 
reprove me for being saucy. 

[ROSADER enters. 

ROSADER. What would you, youth? Your servant, 
mistress. 

ROSALYNDE. I pray thee, tell me, forester, what is this 
Rosalynde for whom thou pinest away in such passions ? 
Is she some shepherdess that haunts these woods whose 
beauty hath so bewitched thy fancy? Or say me for- 
sooth, is she that Rosalynde of whom we shepherds 
have heard talk, she that is the daughter of Gerismond, 
that once was king, and is now an outlaw in this Forest 
of Arden ? 
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ROSADER. It is she, gentle youth. The most fairest of all 
fairs, the phoenix of all that sex ! 

ROSALYNDE. And why, gentle forester, if she be so beauti- 
ful and thou so amorous, is there such a disagreement 
in thy thoughts ? Thou sayest she resembles the rose, 
that is sweet but full of prickles. So thy Rosalynde 
may be most amiable and yet unkind. 

ROSADER. If thou knew her, shepherd, thou wouldst not 
breathe such a thought against Rosalynde. She is a 
diamond, a pearl so orient that it can be stained with 
no blemish, a rose without prickles, a princess in beauty 
as in virtue ! 

ROSALYNDE. Then if Rosalynde be such a paragon as 
thou sayest, why art thou so full of sighs and melan- 
choly ? 

ROSADER. Because I have reached at a star. Because I, 
being a peasant, have ventured to gaze on a princess. 

ROSALYNDE. Why, forester, comfort thyself! Be blithe 
and frolic, man! Bethink thee, faint heart never won 
fair lady. But tell me, under whom maintainest thou 
thy walk, here in the forest ? 

ROSADER. Under the king of outlaws, the unfortunate 
Gerismond. 

ROSALYNDE (excitedly). Under my fa—— 

ALINDA (interrupting quickly). Ganymede, thou hast 
talked enough with this forester. Let him go his 
ways. 

ROSALYNDE. Nay, madam, by your leave. I have more 
advice to give this unfortunate youth. For know, 
forester, ’tis good to love, but not to over-love. 

RosaDer. Thou art a pretty youth thyself, shepherd. 
Hast thou never loved ? 

ALINDA. Answer him that, Ganymede. 
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ROSALYNDE. Aye, have J, and so deeply that I am become 
a very expert in love. Come, let me see how thou canst 
woo. Let our play be that I am Rosalynde, and thou 
thyself. Come, begin. 

ROSADER. What? I to woo thee, youth ? 

ROSALYNDE. As representing thy Rosalynde. Come, 
forester, wilt thou not practise this art, so that when 
thou meetest thy real Rosalynde thou wilt not stand 
before her tongue-tied and speechless ? 

ROSADER. But, youth—what shall I say ? 

ROSALYNDE. If I were thy Rosalynde, what wouldst thou 
say ? 

ROSADER. But this : wilt thou marry me, Rosalynde ? 

ROSALYNDE. With all my heart. 

[ALINDA laughs. 

ALINDA. Nay, that is so quick a wooing that there is 
nought for it but for me to play the priest. Come, 
shall we not have a marriage ? 

ROSADER (laughing). Content, mistress. 

ALINDA (feasingly). What sayest thou, Ganymede? Shall 
we carry this sport to its end ? 

ROSALYNDE. I am content. 

RosaDER. Why, thou art all blushes, youth. I warrant 
thou art thinking of thine own love. 

ROSALYNDE. I warrant I am. 

ALINDA. No more words—the priest waits. How doth 
it go? 

ROSALYNDE. Wilt thou, Rosalynde—— 

ALINDA (Jaughing). Nay, boy, thou art so eager to be wed, 
one would think thou wert Rosalynde in very sooth. 
But wait, first thou must take her hand. 

ROSADER (laughing). Fair mistress Rosalynde, wilt thou 
not give me thy hand ? 
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ROSALYNDE. Here it is. 

Rosaper. What, is this the hand of a shepherd ? 

ROSALYNDE. Aye, and this other as well. Come, mistress 
The bride waits. 

ALINDA. Wilt thou, Rosalynde, take this youth to be thy 
husband ? 

ROSALYNDE. Aye, will I. 

AuinpA. And wilt thou, youth, take Rosalynde to be thy 
wife ? 

ROSADER. More gladly than anything else thou couldst 
name, gentle priest. 

ALINDA. So. Tis done. How say you now, Gany- 
mede ? 

[ROSALYNDE suddenly turns away and sinks down on the 
bank. 

ALINDA. What—Ganymede! What ails you? 

ROSADER. Good youth ! 

ALINDA. He is sick! I pray you—— 

ROSALYNDE. No—I—'twas but momentary. See, I am 
well again! (with spirit) Come! A wedding must be 
celebrated. There is but simple fare in our basket, 
forester, but such as it 1s, we will share it. How say 
you to drinking the health of Rosalynde? Pour out, 
mistress—or see, I have it here. There, forester ! 
To Rosalynde ! 


[The others echo the toast. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE VI 


The scene is the same as before. ROSALYNDE, Still 
dressed as Ganymede, is sitting on the bank in a melancholy 
attitude. TROSADER enters, whistling a merry song. 


RosaDEerR. Ganymede! Youth—Ganymede ! 

ROSALYNDE. I am here. Who calls? 

ROSADER. It is I—Rosader. 

ROSALYNDE. Rosader—and so merry? Now I see in- 
deed, forester, that thou art but a faithless swain. 

RosaDER. I—faithless? Why, in heaven’s name, pretty 
youth ? 

ROSALYNDE. Was I not thy Rosalynde? Did my mistress 
not play the priest and marry us? And yet these three 
days thou hast kept from hence! Are these the pas- 
sions you painted out so in your sonnets? I see well, 
love is soon cold and the fancy of men like to a loose 
feather that wandereth in the air ! 

ROSADER. I cry you mercy, good youth—nay, Rosalynde 
if thou wilt. There was reason for my absence. 

ROSALYNDE. A good reason, I warrant me! Some new 
love hath made thee soon forget thy Rosalynde. 

ROSADER. Not so, I swear it. My brother, he that drove 
me from my father’s house, is himself banished and is 
here in the Forest of Arden. 

ROSALYNDE. Thy brother ? 

ROSADER. But there is yet more to the matter, as thou 
shalt hear. Hath thy mistress told thee nothing ? 

ROSALYNDE. Nothing. She hath been sick of a strange 
humour these two days past. 
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Rosaper. Aye, of a malady I know well. For my 
brother Saladyne, walking in the forest, met with thy 
mistress by chance, and in a moment, they loved. 

ROSALYNDE. How—loved ? 

ROSADER. So much that they are to be married this day 
in the presence of the banished king, Gerismond, who 
is even now on his way hither. 

ROSALYNDE. This is news indeed. But why dost thou 
sigh, forester—thou who wert so merry a moment ago ? 

RoSADER. The sight of the happiness of others doth but 
make more lively the hopelessness of mine own passion. 

ROSALYNDE. Be of good cheer, man! Would it content 
thee if this day Rosader might also be married to 
Rosalynde ? 

ROSADER. Good Ganymede, do not, by naming Rosalynde, 
renew my sorrows. 

ROSALYNDE. Thou shalt forget them. I have a friend 
that is deeply experienced in magic. I will cause him 
to bring in Rosalynde, if either France or any bordering 
nation harbour her. And upon that take the faith of 
a young shepherd. 

ROSADER. Alas, if thou couldst do so much ! 

ROSALYNDE. I can do so much and more. What, dost 
thou still doubt me? How if I can not only produce 
thy Rosalynde, but bring her in a mind to marry thee ? 

ROSADER. If thou canst do that, then thou art a greater 
necromancer than any that ever came out of the east. 

ROSALYNDE. Thou shalt see. Only have patience and 
await me here. 

ROSADER. Here comes the banished king, Gerismond. 

ROSALYNDE. Speak to him. Bid him prepare to meet his 
daughter—and to lose her. 

[ROSALYNDE goes out quickly. 
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RoSADER. He is gone! Can I believe that such a thing 
—that Rosalynde——? No. These things are be- 
yond nature. I'll not believe it or speak of it. I know 
that spirit of Ganymede. He is merry with me 
because—— 

[GERISMOND comes in, attended by FORESTERS. ALINDA 
and SALADYNE are with them. 

GERISMOND. How now, Rosader? What, lost in melan- 
choly ? Is this a countenance for a brother’s wedding ? 

ROSADER. Your pardon, sir. I do rejoice in my brother’s 
happiness, but this same happiness doth turn my 
thoughts to my own unhappy love. 

GERISMOND. I know your passion, Rosader, and if my 
daughter were here there should be a double wedding. 

[ROSALYNDE enters, now dressed as a woman. 

ROSALYNDE. If thou wilt keep that word, my liege and 
father, Ill answer for the daughter. 

GERISMOND. What? Rosalynde! Daughter ! 

ROSADER. Rosalynde! What magic is this ? 

ROSALYNDE. No magic but the doublet and hose of 
Ganymede which hid Rosalynde even from the eyes 
of Rosader. 

ROSADER. Thou wast Ganymede ! 

ROSALYNDE. Even that Ganymede to whom Rosader was 
married by the mock priest Aliena ! 

ROSADER. This time there shall be no mock priest, but a 
real one, so you, my liege, give leave. 

GERISMOND. With all my heart. Thou shalt be married 
with thy brother, who here stands all amazed. 

SALADYNE. And with matter for wonder, my liege. If 
Ganymede be Rosalynde, who then is Aliena ? 

ROSALYNDE. No less than Alinda, daughter of Torismond, 
who hath shared my exile. 
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CHARACTERS : 


JOHN BUNYAN 
GAOLER 

Ist MAN. 
2ND MAN. 
3RD MAN. 
4TH MAN. 
PLIABLE. 
CHRISTIAN. 
OBSTINATE. 
HELP. 
EVANGELIST. 
Goop- WILL. 
APOLLYON. 
FAITHFUL. 
HOPEFUL. 
GIANT DESPAIR. 


NOTE ON COSTUMES 


The costumes in this play, apart from the first scene, 
in which Bunyan should be dressed as in the pictures of 
him, are largely symbolical. Christian and his com- 
panions should be dressed soberly in the costumes of the 
period, but the other characters offer opportunities to 
the Producer for the exercise of imagination. 
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SCENE I 


A prison cell. This need not be set realistically, but a 
small barred window, high up, through which a beam of 
light falls on Bunyan’s table, would materially help the 
illusion. The stage should be furnished with a rough table 
and a stool, and should be fairly dark. 

BUNYAN is sitting at the table, writing. He looks up 
at the window. 


BuNYAN. Light—light! How quickly it fades. One— 
two—three—four. Four pages only. Surely the day 
is not yet spent. Here in this gloomy gaol, with 
nothing to mark the passing of the hours—— Ah! 

[The sound of a key in a heavy lock and the shooting of 
bolts, off stage. The GAOLER enters. 

BUNYAN. Good evening, friend. 

GAOLER. Good evening, d’ye say, Master Bunyan? 
Why, ’tis no more than afternoon—and early at 
that. 

BuNYAN. Afternoon? But the light-—— 

GAOLER. Aye, aye. You wouldn’t be able to see, not 
from here. 

BUNYAN. See what, friend ? 

GAOLER. It’s a small window at the best of times, and 
with the bars—— 

BUNYAN. What is 1t I would not be able to see? 

GAOLER. Why, the sky. But then you can’t expect it, if 
you understand me. A gaol’s a gaol, when all’s said 
and done. 


Bunyan. What has happened to the sky ? 
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Gaoter. A great dark cloud. Over the sun, it is. I 
watched it coming up. But then, I was outside the gate, 
and you're inside, if you understand me. 

BuNYAN. I understand you only too well, friend. 

GAOLER. I suppose there’s a reason for it, when all’s said 
and done. 

BUNYAN. Can there be a reason for depriving one of 
God’s creatures of a sight of God’s sky ? 

GAOLER. Well, if you put it like that, I’d say it was hard. 
It’s not as if you were an ordinary cut-purse, Master 
Bunyan. Or even a murderer, now. 

BUNYAN. I am worse. I have dared to worship God in 
my Own way. 

GAOLER. I dare say one way Is as good as another, if you 
ask me. 

BUNYAN. A dangerous doctrine, friend. If you hold such 
thoughts, you are like to find yourself in here with me, 
instead of being my gaoler. 

GAOLER. That’s true too. Queer times, Master Bunyan. 
But then, they’ve been queer times ever since I can 
remember. First there was his blessed Majesty, King 
Charles the First—then the war and Master Cromwell 
—and now it’s King Charles the Second. 

BuNYAN. And conscience in England still as bound in 
chains as it was before. 

GAOLER. AS to that, I say nothing. But it’s queer, when 
you come to think of it. Men fought the war to get 
rid of one king, and now they’ve got another. 

BUNYAN. And a worse. 

GAOLER. Oh, I wouldn’t say that. Of course, you're 
against him, Master Bunyan, and no wonder, because 
of the withdrawing of the Declaration of Indulgence. 
But maybe that wasn’t the King at all, d’ye see ? 
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BuUNYAN. Who else ? 

GAOLER. It might have been the bishops. 

BUNYAN. It might. But the King is still the head of this 
State of England. 

GAOLER. That’s so, if you look at it like that. But the 
poor man can’t know everything. You’ve been at 
your writing again. 

BUNYAN. Yes—until the light failed. 

GAOLER. Aye, aye. That cloud. But it'll pass, no 
doubt. 

BunYAN. All clouds will pass, friend, if we give them 
long enough. 

GAOLER. That’s true, and it’s a comforting thought. 
What would you be writing now, Master Bunyan ? 

BUNYAN. The story of a pilgrim. 

Gaoter. A pilgrim, eh? Was he going anywhere ?— 
anywhere in particular, I mean, if you understand me. 

BUNYAN. To the Celestial City. 

GAOLER. Oh. Where’s that ? 

BUNYAN. Heaven, friend. 

GAOLER. Oh, there. 

BUNYAN. But the way 1s hard and beset with difficulties, 
and he has many strange adventures by the way. 

GAOLER. Does he, now? Well, we all have, in a manner 
of speaking. I suppose he gets there in the end ? 

BuUNYAN. Yes, when he has passed through the river. 

GAOLER. Aye, aye. I see what you mean, Master Bun- 
yan. It’s a wonderful thing, this writing, for those 
who can read. 

BUNYAN. Can you not read, friend ? 

GAOLER. No, master. I never learnt how, d’ye see, 
and—— 

[The sound of a peal of bells, ringing in the distance. 
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BUNYAN. Listen ! 

GAOLER. "Tis only the bells ! 

BUNYAN. Bells ! 

GAOLER. Yes, and a rare noise they make sometimes, 
when the wind’s that way. 

BUNYAN. I have heard them. 

GAOLER. Aye, you would. You don’t have much to keep 
you awake here, in a manner of speaking. 

BUNYAN. There was a time—once—long ago—when it 
was my delight to take my place with the ringers. 

GAOLER. You don’t say now ! 

BuNYAN. At Elstow Church. How long ago it seems. 

Gao er. I don’t say I don’t like the sound of them, now 
and then. I missed them during the Commonwealth. 
They’re company, if you understand—— 

BUNYAN. They’re God ! 

GAOLER. Eh ? 

BUNYAN. The voice of the bells is the voice of God, 
calling the good to worship and the wicked to repent- 
ance. 

GAOLER. That’s one way of looking at it, of course. 

BUNYAN. Christian hears the bells when—— 

GAOLER. Who ? 

BUNYAN. The pilgrim I am writing about. 

GAOLER. Oh, him. It'll be a long journey, this pil- 
grimage of his, judging by the amount you’ve 
written. 

Bunyan. I have not yet written the half of it. 

GAOLER. There must be hundreds of pages here. 

BUNYAN. There are. 

GAOLER. And all written—with your own hand ! 

BUNYAN. Written with my heart’s blood, friend. 

GAOLER. Eh? Oh, yes—yes. 
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BUNYAN (with fervour). These words shall go forth from 
the grim walls of this prison and men shall read them— 
hundreds—nay, thousands of men—and be strength- 
ened. They shall bring comfort to the stricken and 
gladness to those that labour and are heavy laden. 
That is the power of words, friend. 

GAOLER. Aye. It’s queer. 

BUNYAN. Man is queer. Life is queer! And yet, so 
simple to those who see and follow the narrow path. 
But if their feet are set on the broad way that leadeth to 
destruction—— 

GAOLER. You’ve hit it there, Master Bunyan. The 
broad way that leadeth to destruction. Aye, that’s it— 
that’s it. 

BUNYAN. You follow the meaning of my allegory, friend ? 

GAOLER. I don’t know anything about allegory, master, 
but I see what you mean. 

BunyYAN. If you, why not every English man and 
woman ? 

[The belis stop ringing. 

GAOLER. What—all of ’em ? 

BuNYAN. Why not ? 

GAOLER. That’s a big lot, and—— 

BUNYAN. Listen ! 

GAOLER. I can’t hear anything. 

BUNYAN. The bells have stopped ringing. 

GAOLER. That’s so. And I never noticed. 

BUNYAN. You are not a prisoner. If you were, you 
would know how much sounds from outside mean to 
one shut away from the sound and sight of men. 

GAOLgR. Aye, you're right there, Master Bunyan. It’s 
a hard thing when a man’s active and takes a pleasure 
in the world. 
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BUNYAN. I don’t regret my freedom, friend. Here I have 
leisure and quiet and the opportunity to write. 

[The bells begin again. It grows lighter in the cell. 
GAOLER. That’s true, too. No one’ll disturb you here. 
BuUNYAN. The bells are ringing again—and the cloud has 

passed. 

GAOLER. Aye, it was only a shower. The streets’ll be 
wet. 

BUNYAN (wistfully). The streets—wet ! 

GAOLER. Nothing much in that, master. 

BUNYAN. There is—if you haven’t seen the streets for 
long weary months. Look! A gleam of sunshine in 
the corner of my window. For three days now that 
ray of sunshine has shone in my dark cell for a few short 
minutes—and then gone again. 

GAOLER. Aye. It wouldn’t stay long, here. 

BUNYAN. By your leave, friend. The sun chides me for 
idleness and the bells call me to work! My pen. Ink. 

GAOLER. You're not going to start writing again ? 

BuNYAN. While I can see I will write. Where was I? 
Ah, yes—{absorbed) Yes—— 

GAOLER. I'll be getting on my rounds, master. Good 
day to you. 

[BUNYAN is already writing. He does not hear. 

GAOLER. I said good day, Master Bunyan. (Giving it up) 
Oh, well—— 

[He goes out and there is the sound of a key in the lock 
and the shooting of bolts, off stage. UNYAN writes on. 


CURTAIN 


A Cuorus, dressed in the costume of a Puritan of the 
period, comes before the curtain. 
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The CHORUS goes out andthe curtains open 


SCENE Il 


The stage should be simply hung with plain curtains. No 
furniture or scenery is necessary. 

Three or four men, among them PLIABLE and OBSTINATE, 
are on the stage, looking off to the right. They are eagerly 
watching something off stage. 


Ist MAN (calling). Neighbour! Neighbour! Where 

are you hurrying so fast? What’s forward ? 
[The 2ND MAN enters and joins them. 

2ND Man. It’s our neighbour Christian. He’s got some 
idea into his head that the city is going to be destroyed. 
He’s going on a pilgrimage, and he wants everyone else 
to go with him. 

Ist MAN. What, and leave their homes and families ? 

2ND MAN. That’s what he says. 

Ist MAN. Is he mad ? 

2ND MAN. Some say so. You shall see for yourself. 

[The murmur of voices of a number of people begins to swell 
up. A few phrases are heard: “ Where are you going?” 
“Why can’t you stay here?” “ What's the use of it?” 

Ist MAN (pointing off stage). There he is! There’s 
Christian ! 

2ND Man. I see him. (Calling) Haven’t you started yet, 
neighbour ? 

3RD MAN (mockingly). He’s waiting for company. 

4TH MAN. He’ll wait a long time. 

PLIABLE. I’m not so sure. I’ve a mind to go with him. 

3RD MAN. Don’t let your wife hear you say that. 


PLIABLE. No. She might not like it. 
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[CHRISTIAN enters and faces them. He has a heavy bundle 
on his back. They all jeer at him mockingly. 

2ND MAN. Now, neighbour Christian, when are you 
getting on your way? I thought you would have 
started long before this. 

CuRISTIAN. I beseech you, neighbour, come with me. 
I am for certain informed that this city will be burned 
with fire from heaven. Therefore come with me before 
it is too late. 

[They all laugh, except PLIABLE. 

Ist MAN. When does this fire start, neighbour ? 

2ND MAN. Let it burn, I say. 

3RD MAN. There are plenty who might burn with it and 
not be missed. 

PLIABLE. That’s true, neighbour. 

CHRISTIAN. O men of little faith, leave this doomed place 
and flee from the wrath to come. 

ist MAN. Where shall you go ? 

CHRISTIAN. To the Celestial City. 

Ist MAN (mockingly). We want to know how far it is 
first. 

2ND Man. And how we get there ? 

3RD MAN. What about lodging and entertainment ? 

PLIABLE. It might be as well to go. If our city is to be 
destroyed—— 

IsT MAN. You may go if you like. I’m for home. 

2ND MAN. And I. 

isT MAN (going). I’ve got work to do. 

2ND MAN (going). My wife will be waiting for me. 

3RD MAN (going). I can’t stay all day listening to a mad- 
man. 

[The four MEN go off, laughing and jeering, leaving 
OBSTINATE and PLIABLE with CHRISTIAN. 
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CHRISTIAN. What, neighbour Obstinate, are you coming 
with me ? 

OBSTINATE. Not I. Come back with us and leave this 
foolish quest of yours. 

CHRISTIAN. That can by no means be. Be content and 
come with neighbour Pliable and me. 

OBSTINATE. What, and leave all my friends and comforts 
behind me ? 

CHRISTIAN. Yes. That which you leave is not to be 
compared with that which you will enjoy if you go with 
me. 

OBSTINATE. What shall I enjoy? What are the things 
which you seek ? 

CHRISTIAN. The treasure that is laid up in heaven. 

OBSTINATE (scornfully). In heaven! Will you go back 
with me, or not? 

CHRISTIAN. I cannot go back. I have set my hand to 
the plough. 

OBSTINATE. Come then, neighbour Plhiable. Let us turn 
again and go home without huf. Such a man as our 
neighbour here when he takes a fancy into his head is 
wiser in his own eyes than seven men that can render a 
reason. 

PLIABLE. Do not revile him, neighbour Obstinate. If 
what Christian says is true, my heart inclines to go 
with him. 

OBSTINATE. What, another fool! Come back and be wise. 
PLIABLE. No, my mind is made up. I shall go. 
That is——- (To CHRISTIAN) Do you know the way ? 
CHRISTIAN. I am directed by a man whose name is 
Evangelist, to hasten to a little gate where we shall 

receive instructions. 

OBSTINATE. Where is this gate? Can you see it? 
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CHRISTIAN. No, but I can see yonder a shining light. 
If we travel towards it we shall come to the gate. 

PLIABLE. Come then, good neighbour. Let us be going 
towards this gate, for I long to see it. 

OBSTINATE. I shall go back to my own place. I'll be no 
companion on such a journey. 

[He goes out. 

CHRISTIAN. Come, neighbour Pliable, let us hasten on 
our way. I am glad you are persuaded to go along 
with me. 

PLIABLE. Since there is none but us two here, tell me now 
further where we are going. 

CHRISTIAN. It is written here in my book. 

PLIABLE. Do you think that the words of your book are 
certainly true ? 

CHRISTIAN. Yes, for it was made by Him who cannot lie. 
It tells too of an endless kingdom which we may 
inhabit for ever—where there shall be no more crying 
nor sorrow. 

PLIABLE. Well said, neighbour Christian. But how shall 
we get to be sharers thereof ? 

CHRISTIAN. The Lord who is governor of that king- 
dom hath recorded that He will bestow it upon us 
freely. 

PLIABLE. Come then, neighbour, let us go on our 
way. 

CHRISTIAN. I cannot go so fast as I would by reason of 
this burden which is on my back. 

PLIABLE. What burden is that? Throw it aside. 

CHRISTIAN. I cannot. It is the burden which I must 
carry through life. 

PLIABLE. I am glad I have no such burden. Come, 
neighbour. 
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[They go out and the curtains close. Immediately they 
enter in front of the curtains, almost in darkness. 
They are lifting their feet high and walking with 
difficulty, as though in a swamp. CHRISTIAN is in 


front. 

PLIABLE. Neighbour! Neighbour Christian! Helpme! 
My feet are sinking—— 

CHRISTIAN. I cannot. There is no firm spot for me to set 
my foot. 


PLIABLE. Help me, neighbour ! 

CHRISTIAN. I am sinking! Help, neighbour Pliable ! 

PLIABLE. Alas, neighbour Christian—what is this bog 
that we have fallen into ? 

CHRISTIAN. It is called the Slough of Despond. 

PLIABLE. Is this the happiness you promised me? If 
this is what we meet with at our first setting out, what 
may we expect before our journey’s end? If I could 
but return—— 

[He turns back and retraces his steps, lifting his feet as high 
as before. 

PLIABLE. If I get out, you may possess the Celestial City 
alone, for me! My clothes are mired and my life near 
lost in this Slough of Despond! There! I am free! 
Iam out ! 

[PLIABLE is now at the side of the stage from which they 
entered. 

CHRISTIAN. Neighbour Pliable—you will not leave me—— 

PLIABLE. That I will—and speedily! Farewell, neigh- 
bour Christian. Go on your way if you must, but you 
shall go alone. 

[PLIABLE goes out. 

Christian. I cannot go back. I must struggle forward, 
though I sink deeper and deeper into the mire. I can 

n—12 
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see the further side, but my strength fails. I am 


sinking—— Help! Help! 
[HELP enters, from the side towards which CHRISTIAN is 
going. 


HeELp. Who called me ? 

CHRISTIAN. I called. I was bid go this way by a man 
called Evangelist that I might escape the wrath to come, 
and on my way I fell into this Slough of Despond. 

HELP. Give me your hand. 

CHRISTIAN. I thank you. If you will but help me to dry 
land—— 

Hep. I am here to help those who have courage to go 
forward. Will you go on your way, Christian ? 

CHRISTIAN. I cannot go back. I must follow the way to 
the gate. I pray you, tell me which way it lies. 

HELP. First to gain dry land. Set your foot here—now, 
your hand again——— 

[HELP gives his hand to CHRISTIAN and assists him to the 
side of the stage. 

CHRISTIAN (a sigh of relief). An! Now Iam upon sound 
ground again. 

HeLp. Your clothes are mired and wet. Will you not 
stay and dry them at my home ? 

CHRISTIAN. No. I must go forward. I pray you set me 
on my way. 

Hep. There lies your road. But at least lay aside the 
burden which you carry on your back. 

CHRISTIAN. I cannot. What is your name ? 

Hep. My name is Help. 

CHRISTIAN. Then farewell, Help. You have served me 
well in my need. 

Hep. Farewell, Christian. 

{CHRISTIAN goes out, followed by HELP. 


SCENE Iil 


The Gate. All that is necessary is a small gate, set to 
one side of the stage, with a dim light shining on it. Beside 
it stands EVANGELIST. CHRISTIAN enters, very weary. 


CHRISTIAN. The way is long and my feet drag wearily. 
My knees ache and my shoe has a stone init. I will 
turn aside and rest here in this by-way where—— 

EVANGELIST. There is no rest for you, Christian. 

[CHRISTIAN looks round, startled. 

CHRISTIAN. Who spoke ? 

EVANGELIST. Do you not know me? 

CHRISTIAN. Evangelist! He who set me on my way 
from the City of Destruction. 

EVANGELIST. Yes, I am he. Would you turn aside so 
soon and for so little ? 

CHRISTIAN. 1 am weary with my struggle to pass the 
Slough of Despond. My legs ache and there is a stone 
in my shoe. And my burden is heavy. 

EVANGELIST. Still you must go forward, for they who faint 
by the way or turn aside never come to the Celestial City. 

CHRISTIAN. Then I will go forward. But it 1s so far to 
the gate of which you spoke. 

EVANGELIST. It is not far if you have faith. See—what 
is here ? 

CHRISTIAN. The gate! J am come to the gate at last ! 

EVANGELIST. Yes, Christian. Faith has brought you to 
the gate. Read what is written above it. 

CHRISTIAN. Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 


EVANGELIST. Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
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CHRISTIAN. Shall I knock ? 

EVANGELIST. And it shall be opened unto you. 

[CHRISTIAN knocks at the gate. GOOD-WILL enters behind 
it and opens it. 

Goop-WILL. Who is there? Whence have you come ? 
What would you ? 

[EVANGELIST goes out silently. 

CHRISTIAN. I am a poor burdened sinner. I come from 
the City of Destruction and I am going to the Celestial 
City, that I may be delivered from the wrath to come. 
I was told by this man—— 

Goop-WILL. What man ? 

CHRISTIAN. This at my side. His name is Evangelist. 

Goop-WILL. There is none here but you. 

CHRISTIAN. What? He was here a moment ago. Evan- 
gelist! Where are you? 

Goop-WILL. This is a matter in which each man must 
shift for himself. What would you? 

CHRISTIAN. Evangelist told me that by this gate was the 
way I would go. Are you willing to let me in? 

Goop-WILL. I am willing with all my heart. (Suddenly) 
Quick ! 
[Goop-WILL suddenly catches CHRISTIAN by the hand, 
pulling him inside the gate, which he closes after him. 
CHRISTIAN. Why do you snatch me within the gate and 
close it upon me ? 

Goop-WiLL. Did you not see the arrow ? 

CHRISTIAN. I saw nothing. An arrow? From whence? 

Goop-WiLt. A little distance from this gate there is 
erected a strong castle, of which Beelzebub is the 
captain. From thence he and they that are with him 
shoot arrows at those that come up to this gate, if 
haply they may slay them before they can enter in. 
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CHRISTIAN. I rejoice and tremble that once more I am 
delivered from peril. 

Goop-WILL. Now that you are safe come within the gate, 
what would you ? 

CHRISTIAN. Evangelist told me that you, sir, would tell me 
what to do. 

Goop-WiLL. An open way is set before you. 

CHRISTIAN. How shall I come about to travel it ? 

Goop-WILL. That is the way you must go. It is as 
straight as a rule can make it. 

CHRISTIAN. Are there no turnings nor windings by which 
a stranger may lose his way ? 

Goop-WILL. Yes, there are many, and they are crooked 
and wide. But thus you may distinguish the right 
from the wrong, the right way only being straight and 
narrow. 

CurisTIAN. And if I follow the straight and narrow path ? 

Goop-WILL. You will come to that place of deliverance 
where your burden shall fall from your shoulders and 
be lightened. 

CHRISTIAN. Now is my heart lightened indeed. I will 
follow this path, nor turn to the right nor the left, lead 
where it may. Farewell. Farewell—— 

[CHRISTIAN goes out. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


The stage is dim, but the shape of a tree can be faintly seen. 
There is the sound of a growing wind, howling dismally. 

CHRISTIAN enters, looking about him fearfully. There 
is a flash of lightning and a peal of thunder. 


CHRISTIAN. Surely this is a fearful valley—and yet the 
straight and narrow path leads to it. I must follow it. 
How the sides close in upon me! The wind howls! 
Well is it called the Valley of Humiliation. It grows 
darker. My heart fails and my mind misgives me ! 
What if I—— (Suddenly) What is that? Who is 
there ? 

[There is another flash and a loud peal of thunder, and 
APOLLYON enters. He is a huge fearful-looking figure, 
with great wings. 

APOLLYON. I—Apollyon ! 

CHRISTIAN. Your form is hideous—and the fire and smoke 
which you breathe do make me fear ! 

APOLLYON. Whence are you and whither are you bound? 

CHRISTIAN. From the City of Destruction, which is a place 
of Evil, and I am going to the Celestial City. 

APOLLYON. You are one of my subjects who would escape 
me! Turn again, or with one blow I will strike you to 
the ground. 

CHRISTIAN. Your service is sin, and the wages of sin is 
death. I must go on. 

APOLLYON. Turn again and all will be well. 

CHRISTIAN. I cannot ! 


APOLLYON. Then it shall be the worse for you ! 
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CHRISTIAN. O thou destroying Apollyon, beware what 
you do, for Iam in the highway of the King of Kings— 
the way of holiness. Therefore take heed to thyself. 

APOLLYON. If you will not turn again to my domain, 
prepare yourself to die! For you shall go no further ! 

CHRISTIAN. Then defend yourself, for I will pass ! 

APOLLYON (laughing scornfully). What use to draw your 
sword! With my flaming darts I will pierce your 
breast ! 

CHRISTIAN. My shield is my protection ! 

[They fight and CHRISTIAN drops his sword. 

APOLLYON. Ah! You have let fall your sword! Now 
yield you to me ! 

CHRISTIAN. Never. 

APOLLYON. Then die ! 

[They struggle and CHRISTIAN manages to pick up his sword. 

CHRISTIAN. Ah! My sword! I have it again! A 
thrust here—and there ! 

(CHRISTIAN wounds APOLLYON, who falls back with a hoarse 
cry. 

APOLLYON. I am faint—stricken! Ican no more! 

CHRISTIAN. Then yield—or die ! 

APOLLYON. No—there is one thing left me—— 

[There is another roll of thunder, and APOLLYON goes 
swiftly out, spreading his wings. The wind dies away 
and it grows lighter. 

CHRISTIAN. Apollyon has escaped me. But the wind has 
fallen and this grim valley opens fairer before me. I 
must on my way. But alas, I am faint for loss of blood. 
My feet stray and my eyes are dim. I must fall by the 
way—— No—on—on—— I am faint—— 

[CHRISTIAN falls wearily to the ground. A VOICE speaks 


from off stage. 
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Voice. Take of the leaves of this tree and be healed. 

CHRISTIAN. Who spoke ? 

Voice. None that you can see. Take of the tree. 

CHRISTIAN. What tree is this ? 

Voice. It is the Tree of Life, and the leaves thereof are 
for the healing of the people. Take and be healed. 
[CHRISTIAN reaches up and takes some leaves from the tree. 
He applies them to his wounds and is healed. The sound 

of birds singing is heard. 

CHRISTIAN. Itis true! The touch of the leaves has healed 
my hurt. Now I can go blithely upon my journey. 
The path is straight and the way is clear before me. 
The evil wind has dropped and instead I hear the sweet 
voices of the birds. The sun shines and the clouds are 
passing. IfI had but a companion in my loneliness—— 

[CHRISTIAN looks round, startled. 

CHRISTIAN. What is that? I hear footsteps. Nearer ! 
(Calling) Who walks ? 

[FAITHFUL enters, hurrying across the stage. 

CHRISTIAN. Stay! Stay and speak ! 

FAITHFUL. I cannot! I am in haste. The avenger of 
blood is behind me ! 

CHRISTIAN. Apollyon ? 

FAITHFUL. Name him not—and do not seek to hinder me. 

CHRISTIAN. Apollyon is wounded to death. He will 
trouble you no more. 

FAITHFUL. Is that sooth ? 

CHRISTIAN. Yes, for here in this Valley of Humiliation I 
fought with him and thrust my sword through him. 
But before I could strike again he spread his great 
wings and flew from me. 

FAITHFUL. Your words are great comfort to me. Whither 
are you bound ? 
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CHRISTIAN. To the Celestial City. 

FAITHFUL. I also. 

CHRISTIAN. What are you called ? 

FAITHFUL. My name is Faithful. I am come from the 
City of Destruction. 

CHRISTIAN. I also am from thence. 

FAITHFUL. Iknow. [had thought to have your company 
from the town, but you got so much the start of me that 
I was forced to come thus much of the way alone. 

CHRISTIAN. Did you hear no talk of our neighbour 
Pliable ? 

FAITHFUL. Yes. I heard he followed you to the Slough 
of Despond, and then returned. 

CHRISTIAN. What said the neighbours to him ? 

FAITHFUL. All sorts of people do mock and despise 
him. 

CHRISTIAN. Why should they be so set against him, since 
they also despise the way that he forsook ? 

FAITHFUL. They say he is a turncoat. His enemies hiss at 
him and make him a proverb. 

CHRISTIAN. He has forsaken the way that is life, and must 
bear with them. 

FAITHFUL. And now, neighbour, let us go forward to- 
gether. 

CHRISTIAN. Not so, neighbour. I pray you wait for me 
awhile, till I am rested. 

FAITHFUL. I cannot. I must on my way. Farewell. 

CHRISTIAN. Nay—stay! Iam weary. 

FAITHFUL (going). I cannot. 

[FAITHFUL goes out. CHRISTIAN stands looking after him. 

CHRISTIAN. I must follow him. And yet, I see now that 
the path divides, and I know not which to follow, nor 
which my neighbour Faithful has taken. 
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[HOPEFUL comes in from the side opposite to that on which 
FAITHFUL went out. 

HopeFuL. Good morrow, neighbour. Who are you, and 
why do you stand here, so deep in thought ? 

CHRISTIAN. My name is Christian and I am commanded 
to follow the straight and narrow path. 

HOPEFUL. Then why do you pause as though in doubt ? 

CHRISTIAN. Do you not see that here the path divides ? 
One is rough, but the other is pleasant and easy. 

HopeFUL. Whither are you going ? 

CHRISTIAN. To the Celestial City. 

HopeFUL. That is also my way. Let us go forward 
together. 

CHRISTIAN. But how shall we choose? This is the easier 
path. Let us follow it. 

[The stage begins to grow gradually darker. 

HopeFuL. How if this path should lead us out of the 
way ? 

CHRISTIAN. That is not likely. See—it follows the 
pleasant way by the river. 

HOPEFUL (suddenly). Stop ! 

CHRISTIAN. What is it ? 

HOopeFUL. Do you not see? At your feet ! 

CHRISTIAN. A yawning chasm ! 

HoperuL. It stretches across the path ! 

CHRISTIAN. None can pass it ! 

HoperuL. The chasm is bottomless. It is set here across 
the path for those who follow the easier way. There 
is no help for those who fall into it. Let us go back, 
neighbour, whilst we are safe, and take the other way 
which lies upon the stony ground. 

CHRISTIAN. It grows darker and darker. We shall escape 
the chasm only to fall into the river. 
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HopeFu.. The waters of the river are rising. The flood is 
dangerous. 

CHRISTIAN. Yet we must adventure to go back. Come, 
neighbour, or we are like to be drowned where we 
stand. 

[It is now quite dark, and, if possible, there should be the 
sound of rushing water. 

HoPpeFuL. The rushing waters are on both hands. What 
shall we do? 

CHRISTIAN. Here where we stand we are safe for a while. 
Let us wait until morning. 

HoreFruL. How if the waters should rise and cover the 
path ? 

CHRISTIAN. We can go neither forward nor back. 

HoperuL. Then we are lost ! 

CHRISTIAN. Listen! Look! What do you see? 

HOopeFuL. A great shadow—like the figure of a man of 
giant height ! 

CHRISTIAN. It is a man! 

HopeFuL. No man ts so large. His head is higher than 
the highest tree. Let us flee from this place ! 

CHRISTIAN. We cannot. The flood is all about us ! 

[As it is now quite dark, the figure of the GIANT need not be 
seen. He should speak through a megaphone, off stage. 

GIANT. Who are you, and what are you doing here ? 

CHRISTIAN. We are pilgrims who have lost our way. I 
pray you, can you tell me where we are ? 

GIANT. You are in the domain of the Giant Despair. 

CHRISTIAN. Giant Despair ! 

GIANT. I am he, and this is my ground on which you 
trespass. You must come with me to my castle. 

" CHRISTIAN. J pray you, forgive us. We erred not of pur- 

pose, but by accident. 
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GIANT. That is no matter. Into the dungeon of my 
castle you must come. 

CHRISTIAN. What castle is that ? 

GIANT. It is called Doubting Castle. Come—for you can- 
not help yourselves. Giant Despair has you in his grip. 

HOPEFUL. Oh, neighbour Christian, now we are undone 
indeed ! There is no help for us any more ! 

CHRISTIAN. We are in fault, but we must not lose hope, 
neighbour. 

GIANT (with a harsh laugh). Hope! There is no hope 
when Giant Despair has once got you. 

HOPEFUL. Pity! Have pity on us! 

GIANT. Why should I have pity? df you had taken the 
rough path you would not have been in this trouble. 
But because you took the easy path, you shall now lie 
in the dungeon of Doubting Castle. 

[The curtain closes, and immediately HOPEFUL and 
CHRISTIAN are flung on from one side and fall on the stage 
in front of the curtain. It is still dark, but a very faint 
light should shine on them. 

GIANT. There! Lie there—without lhght or hope— 
where the toads creep and the rats gnaw ! 

[Zhe sound of the slamming of a door and the shooting 
of a lock. 

CHRISTIAN. Are you there, neighbour Hopeful ? 

HOPEFUL. I lie here in the darkness. I fear my bones are 
crushed and broken. 

CHRISTIAN. Stretch out your hand. 

HOPEFUL. Where are you ? 

CHRISTIAN. Here. 

HOPEFUL. Shall we ever see the light again ? 

CHRISTIAN. What shall we do? I know not whether it is ° 
best to live thus, ruled by this Giant Despair, or to die. 
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HoPeFuL. Brother Christian, I am resolved to pluck up 
heart and be aman. Who knows that this Giant may 
die or may forget one day to lock us in. 

CHRISTIAN. There is little hope of that. 

HOPEFUL. Remember how valiant you were heretofore. 
Even Apollyon could not crush you. Shall you lose 
heart now ? 

CHRISTIAN. That was another matter. Here we lie, 
without hope of release. 

HOPEFUL. Take heart, brother Christian, and since we 
are in such evil case, let us devise some means how we 
may come free from this dungeon. 

CHRISTIAN. Free? Shall we ever again be free ? 

HopeFuL. Assuredly. Despair holds no man for ever. 
There is always some key to—— 

CHRISTIAN (excitedly). Key! Fool that I am! There 
isa key! 

HoPeFUL. Do you know where it is to be found ? 

CHRISTIAN. I have it here—in my pocket! Fool that I 
was to forget it. It is called Promise and will open any 
lock in Doubting Castle. 

HOPEFUL. That is good news, brother. 

CHRISTIAN. Wait! It is here! Now—softly. Where 
is the lock ? 

[They get up and go to one side of the stage. 

HOopeFuL. I can feel it! Let me guide your hand. 

CHRISTIAN. I have it. The key fits smoothly. 

HopeFUL. Turn it with care. 

CHRISTIAN. It will not turn! What shall we do? 

HOPEFUL. Try once again. 

CHRISTIAN. It moves! The lock is desperate hard—but 
—it moves! It turns ! 

HopeFruL. Your shoulder to the door, brother Christian. 
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CHRISTIAN. Both together, 

HopervL, J am at your side, Together ! 

CHRISTIAN, It wall not budge 

HopervL, Courage! Again! Together | 

CHRISTIAN, I felt t move 

HopervL. Again—together ! 

CHRISTIAN. It opens 

[They go out, There is a distant roar from GtaNT DESPAIR 

GIANT (off stage), What 1s this? The door 1s open 
Where are my prisoners ? Where are my prisoners 


SCENE V 


The curtains open immediately on a stage set with flowers 
and flooded with light. At the back there should be a bank, 
if possible. 

CHRISTIAN and HOPEFUL enter. 

Birds can be heard singing. 


CHRISTIAN. Listen, brother Hopeful. Now that the night 
is passed and the day is come, the birds are singing 
again, even as in the Delectable Mountains. 

HOPEFUL. We are in the country of Beulah. The 
Enchanted Ground is safely behind us, and nothing 
now before us but a straight way to the Celestial City. 

CHRISTIAN. See how the flowers grow on every hand. 
Here is pleasant country indeed. Come, brother 
Hopeful, let us climb this ridge before us and look out 
over the plain beyond. 

HopeFuL. Look back. The castle of Giant Despair 1s 
no longer to be seen. 

CHRISTIAN. No, nor any other of the dreadful and terrible 
places through which we have passed. 

HOPEFUL. A few more steps, and we are at the top. 

CHRISTIAN. What shall we see ? 

HoperuL. The Mount of Zion and the Celestial City 
thereon, lying before us! Two steps more—— 

[They climb to the top of the bank and look beyond. 

CHRISTIAN. I see it—that place to which my pilgrimage 
has tended so long. 

HOPEFUL. It is builded all of pearls and precious stones. 


CHRISTIAN. The streets are paved with gold ! 
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HopervL, I cannot look at it, My eyes are dazzled 

CHRISTIAN, Let us go down the slope to the valley, We 
have passed all the obstacles which lay between us and 
the Celestial City, and— 

HoperuL, We are safe 

CHRISTIAN (in a hushed voice), See! The gate is open. 
They are coming to meet us! The Shining Ones— 

[im production, the final scene would be materially helped 
by being played against the distant sound of a chanted 
lynn of praise or organ music, 
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Blefuscans are only six inches high. The play is included 
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SCENE I 


SWIFT is sitting at a table writing by adim light. Outside 
church bells are ringing (gramophone record). 
STELLA enters. 


STELLA. What! Still writing? And by this light! 
You will ruin your eyes. 

SwirT. My eyes are ruined. 

STELLA. If only you would have glasses. 

SwirT. Never. 

STELLA. How you can write at all with such a noise 
going on ! 

SwiFT. What noise ? 

STELLA. The bells. Don’t say you can’t hear them. 

SwiFT. When you have been a Dean as long as I have, 
my dear, you only hear the cathedral bells when they 
don’t ring—at the appointed times, of course. 

STELLA. How can you hear them if they don’t ring ? 

SWIFT. It is the business of a Dean to see that the affairs 
of the cathedral are properly conducted. If the bells 
do not ring when they should, someone is neglecting 
his duty. If that happened, I should be obliged to 
enquire into it. 

STELLA. How solemn that sounds. 

Swirt. I assure you it would be a very solemn proceeding. 

[The bells stop. 

STELLA. There! They’ve stopped ! 

SwirT. Their hour for practising is over. 

STELLA. Now you can write in peace. 


Swirt. I was writing in peace. 
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STELLA. What were you writing about? The little men 
of Lilliput ? 

SwIFT. Yes. 

STELLA. Oh, how is Gulliver? Where has he got to? 
What is he doing now? And why is he doing it ? 

SwIFT. Since I have only one tongue, my dear, I can only 
answer one question at a time. Our friend Gulliver 
is well. 

STELLA. And the little people of Lilliput ? 

SWIFT. The little people of Lilliput are well also. 

STELLA (pouting). Grumpy ! 

SWIET (protesting). My dear, I am far from grumpy, 
I assure you. 

STELLA. Then why won’t you tell me about them ? 

SWIFT. What do you want to know ? 

STELLA. Hundreds of things. 

SwirT. I was afraid you would. You shall read the very 
first copy of Gulliver’s Travels to be printed. If that 
doesn’t content you, you shall read the second, as well. 

STELLA. When is it going to be published ? 

SwirT. That rather depends on when it is written. 

STELLA. But it is written. 

SWIFT. Part of it. 

STELLA. You mean Gulliver is going to have other 
adventures ? 

SWIFT. Lots of them, I hope. 

STELLA. In Lilliput ? 

SwirT. After he has escaped from Lilliput. 

STELLA. How does he escape ? 

SwitT. I don’t know. I haven’t thought of it. 

STELLA. They haven’t got any ships large enough—and 
it’s an island, isn’t it ? 

SWIFT. Yes, it’s an island. 
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STELLA. Couldn’t he find a boat—drifting? I mean, a 
real boat—from a wreck or something ? 

Swirt. He might do that. 

STELLA. Then he could sail away and be picked up by a 
ship and come safely back to England. 

[Swirt laughs. 

STELLA. What are you laughing at ? 

Swirt. I was wondering which of us was writing this 
book—you or I? 

STELLA. Don’t you want suggestions ? 

Swirt. Of course. 

STELLA. Then that’s all right. Now after Gulliver gets 
back to England, he must set off again. 

SWIFT (amused). And what happens ? 

STELLA. He’s wrecked, of course. 

SWIFT. Poor Gulliver. 

STELLA. If he isn’t, he can’t have any more adventures. 
Don’t you want him to be wrecked ? 

SWIET. Oh, I’m all in favour of it. 

STELLA. He might be left in a strange country by accident. 

Swift. He might. 

STELLA. Then what happens ? 

SWIFT. Quite so. What happens ? 

STELLA. He has some more adventures. He finds—er— 
I know! 

SwirT. What ? 

STELLA. Big people. 

SwirT. Giants ? 

STELLA. Oh, much more than giants! People sixty feet 
high—as big in relation to Gulliver as he was in relation 
to the little people of Lilliput. 

SwirT. They’d never notice him. 

STELLA. He noticed the people in Lilliput. 
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Swirt. He couldn’t help himself. They pegged his hair 
to the ground whilst he was asleep. 

STELLA. He could shout and wave his hat. 

SwirT. They’d think he was an insect and tread on him. 

STELLA. Not if they were kind people. 

Swirt. There are no kind people. 

STELLA. Now you're getting hard and cynical and pessi- 
mistic again. There are lots of kind people. 

Swirt. Are there ? 

STELLA. You’re one of them. 

SwirT. No, my dear. I am a soured, bad-tempered, 
cynical, grumpy old man. 

STELLA. You're nothing of the sort. 

SwirT. Most people would say so. 

STELLA. They don’t know you as I do. 

SwirT. You said I was grumpy a moment ago. 

STELLA. So you were. 

SWIFT. I suppose it takes all sorts to make a world—but 
some of them are singularly unpleasant sorts. That is 
why I am writing about them. 

STELLA. You're writing about the little people of Lilliput. 

SWIET. Yes. 

STELLA. But they’re charming. 

SwIrT (sighing). I’m afraid a lot of people will think so. 

STELLA. Of course they will. Everybody will think so. 

SwirT. Not everybody. Here and there some intelligent 
person will read Gulliver’s Travels and understand what 
I was really writing about. 

STELLA. They won’t count. It’s the thousands and thou- 
sands of other people who will always read Gulliver’s 
Travels, and love it, who really matter. All the 
children—— 

Swirr. What ? 
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STELLA. The children—of course, the children. 
SwirT. I am not writing a children’s book ! 
STELLA. Aren’t you? Are you sure? 
Swirt. Yes! (Slowly) I wonder if I am? 
[SwikT faughs. 
STELLA. What are you laughing at ? 
Swit. That would be the final irony ! 
[The bells start ringing again. 
STELLA. There are the bells again. 
SWIFT. They’re ringing for Evensong. Come along, my 
dear. 
STELLA. Must you go ? 
SWIFT. I’m afraid so. After all, I have to remember now 
and again that I’m a Dean, you know. 
[SWIFT gets up, puts his papers together, and turns to go out. 


CURTAIN 


{As soon as the curtains are closed, a CHORUS speaks the 
following : 

Cuorus. This is the story of Gulliver’s first adventure, 
when he found himself in the country of the little 
people of Lilliput, none of whom, you remember, was 
more than six inches high. 

[The CHORUS goes off. 


SCENE Il 


To the accompaniment of the sound of high wind, 
GULLIVER staggers on the stage. He is wet and his clothes 
are torn. 


GULLIVER. I’m—I’m on land! I’m not in the sea any 
longer! That wave—the wave that overturned the 
boat—it washed me ashore. I’m alive! I’m alive | 
I’m stil} Gulliver and I’m alive! I’m not drowned ! 
But I’m nearly drowned. Wet through and half full 
of water. Where am I? It can’t be Africa—or 
America. We were off Van Diemen’s Land when the 
storm started. It blew for ten days—or twelve—per- 
haps more. Right out of our course. But it’s dry 
land—dry land! I’m wet through. I shall die of 
pneumonia. Or starve. It would have been better to 
be drowned with my ship-mates. The sun’s coming out 
again. It’s warm—and the storm’s blowing over. It’s 
warm. I'll lie in the sun. Dry my clothes. How 
short and smooth the grass is. Like a lawn—only 
there’s no house. Nothing but grass—and little trees: 

[He yawns loudly. 

GULLIVER. I may be wet—but I’m warm—and tired 
(yawning again). Tired. I'll lie here—and sleep— 
(very sleepily)—sleep—sleep. 

[The curtains close for a moment, and when they open again 
GULLIVER is lying in the same position, but now he is 
fastened to the ground by little cords and stakes. His 
hair is also pegged to the ground. He is surrounded by 


crowds of Lilliputians, who are only six inches high. 
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GUuLLIver. Where am I (drowsily)? I remember—the 
ship split on a rock—we were cast into the water. I 
was washed ashore. I wonder whether any of the 
others—— I’m hungry. I must get up and—- 
(Suddenly—now wide awake) I can’t move! My hand 
is fastened to the ground! My arm! (An exclamation 
of pain) My hair! I can’t move ! 

[The Lilliputians shout in tiny thin voices. 

GULLIVER. What’s that? Rats! Mice! I shall be 
eaten alive! (Shouting) Let me up! Let me up! 

[The Lilliputians all shoot at him with tiny bows and arrows. 

GULLIVER (suddenly). What’s that? A sting! Some- 
thing stung my face! There’s another! Wasps! 
Mosquitoes! I shall be stung to death! There’s 
something on my leg! Amouse! Icanfeelit! It’s 
moving! Coming towards my head! I can feel it! 
It’s walking on my stomach—my chest! It’s coming 
up to my face !—myeyes! Ican—— I’m dreaming! 
I'm mad! It’s—it’s—it’s a man! Six inches high ! 
It’s impossible! (Jn amazement) There’s another ! 
More! Dozens! Hundreds! Hundreds of little 
men ! 


CURTAIN 


SCENE Iil 


GULLIVER is sitting by a table, on which a tiny Lilliputian 
Servant is standing, talking to him. 


SERVANT. My lord Man-Mountain. My lord Man- 
Mountain ! 

GULLIVER. Eh? Where are you? Oh, there you are. 
What is it ? 

SERVANT. My lord Man-Mountain, the Principal Secre- 
tary of Private Affairs, the lord Reldresal, wishes to 
speak with you. 

GULLIVER. Of course. Ask the Principal Secretary to 
drive in, and I will lift his coach and horses up on to the 
table. 

SERVANT. The horses are frightened of you, my lord Man- 
Mountain. The Principal Secretary will enter on foot. 

GULLIVER. Then ask him to enter on foot. 

{He puts the SERVANT down on the floor. The SERVANT 
goes out and returns with RELDRESAL. 

RELDRESAL. Good morning, Man-Mountain. 

GuLLIver. Ah. Good morning. If lift you to the table, 
we shall be able to converse more comfortably. 

RELDRESAL. Thank you, Man-Mountain. 

[GULLIVER lifts him on to the table. 

GULLIVER. There. Now that I can see you, I rejoice to 
see your Excellency looking so well. 

RELDRESAL. Thank you. You also are looking well. I 
hope you are getting enough to eat. 

GULLIVER. Quite enough. But I’m afraid it’s proving a 


strain on the resources of your country. 
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RELDRESAL. You eat a lot, it’s true. We have worked it 
out that you require as much as 1,724 Lilliputians daily. 

GULLIVER. As much as that? Why exactly 1,724? 

RELDRESAL. Our mathematicians have measured you and 
found that you equal that number of Lilliputians in 
bulk. Obviously you must require the amount of food 
which it would take to feed 1,724 of them. 

GULLIVER. I hope it won’t cause a famine in the country. 

RELDRESAL. You have been here some months now, and 
there is no sign of famine, thanks to our excellent 
husbandry. But now that you have learnt our lan- 
guage, his Majesty hopes you will do him a trifling 
service in return for his hospitality. 

GULLIVER. Very willingly. His Majesty has only to 
name it. 

RELDRESAL. I expected as much, and I am charged with 
His Majesty’s wishes in the matter. But first tell me, 
which end do you break an egg ? 

GULLIVER. An egg? 

RELDRESAL. Certainly. 

GULLIVER. Is that important ? 

RELDRESAL. It is of the greatest importance. 

GULLIVER. I don’t break eggs at either end, here in 
Lilliput. J eat two basketsful at a mouthful, shells and 
all. One day I even ate the baskets as well, without 
noticing them. 

RELDRESAL. But in your own country it was surely your 
habit to break an egg before eating it. 

GULLIVER. Most certainly. 

RELDRESAL. Which end ? 

GULLIVER. Either. Whichever was convenient. 

RELDRESAL. Then you will not understand why, in 
Lilliput, it is a matter of life and death. 
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GULLIVER. Is it ? 

RELDRESAL. There have been six rebellions—one Emperor 
lost his life and another his crown, purely over this 
question. 

GULLIVER. But why should people not break an egg at 
whichever end they prefer ? 

RELDRESAL. That would be anarchy and not to be toler- 
ated. You will realise the seriousness of this question 
when I tell you that it is the main difference, in fact the 
only difference, between our two political parties. 

GULLIVER. But surely this is a trivial matter. 

RELDRESAL. The questions which separate political parties 
are always trivial. This is as good as any other. For 
the moment the big-enders have been suppressed, but 
not exterminated. Many of them have fled to the 
neighbouring Kingdom of Blefuscu where the big- 
enders are in power, and for the last thirty-six moons 
a bitter war has been going on between the two 
countries. 

GULLIVER. War! Over which end to break an egg ! 

RELDRESAL. Many wars have been fought for more 
stupid reasons. The reason, however, does not matter. 
During the course of the war we have lost forty ships 
and thirty or forty thousand soldiers and sailors. The 
enemy have lost even more. But the reason why his 
Majesty has sent me to see you 1s that the Blefuscans 
are now preparing a large fleet, many times the size of 
ours, with a view to invading our country. 

GULLIVER. What does his Majesty wish me to do? 

RELDRESAL. He leaves that to you, relying on your great 
size and strength to strike fear into the enemy. 

GULLIVER. Where is this fleet lying ? 

RELDRESAL. In the southern port of the island of Blefuscu. 
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GuL.iver. That is about eight hundred yards by our 
measurement, from the shores of Lilliput. Thechannel 
I have been told by one of your mariners, is shallow— 
nowhere more than six English feet. I could wade 
through it, swimming a few strokes here and there. 

RELDRESAL (eagerly). You would destroy the fleet? 
Set fire to it, perhaps ? 

GuLuiver. I will do better than that. Give orders to 
prepare a quantity of the strongest cable—and a number 
of bars of iron. Let them be taken to the northern 
shore of Lilliput, and tomorrow morning, at low tide, 
I will undertake this expedition. 

RELDRESAL. What will you do? 

GULLIVER. That his Majesty shall know when I have 
done it. Go back to him and tell him the matter shall 
be attended to. 

RELDRESAL. I will convey your message to him. Fare- 
well, Man-Mountain. 

GULLIVER. Farewell, your Excellency. 

[GULLIVER sets RELDRESAL down on the floor and he goes 
out. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


The ADMIRAL OF BLEFUSCU is addressing a crowd of 
SAILORS. 


ADMIRAL. Sailors of Blefuscu! The great hour of our 
country is at hand! For long years we have been 
humiliated by the forces of Lilliput. But the fortunes 
of war will not any longer be on their side. This very 
hour the great fleet which you man will sail to defeat, 
once and for all, the few miserable ships of the so-called 
Navy of Lilliput! Wg.are ready. Every ship, every 
man. Now is the decisive hour! Every man of this 
fleet is ready to give his life for the honour of Blefuscu ! 
Every man is prepared to—— 

OrFicer. Admiral! Admiral ! 

ADMIRAL. What is it ? 

OrFicerR. Look! Towards the south-west! Towards 
Lilliput ! 

ADMIRAL. What! Surely the Lilliput Navy has not 
dared to put to sea? 

OrFIcer. Not the Navy. Look! It is as though some 
strange huge monster—— 

ADMIRAL. Monster! Nonsense! (Resuming his speech) 
Men of Blefuscu-— 

[The men are all pointing and exclaiming excitedly. 

ADMIRAL. Call your men to order! Is there no discipline 
in the Blefuscun Navy! Attention! Tell the men 
to—— 

OFFICER. It’s no use, Admiral. The men have seen the 


monster coming towards us. 
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ADMIRAL. I tell you there is no monster ! 

OFFICER. But look for yourself, sir. 

ADMIRAL. It is a trick—some trick of the dastardly 
Lilliputians. 

OFFICER. Yes, sir. But—— 

ADMIRAL. What are all those boats doing ? 

OFFICER. The boats from the fleet, sir. 

ADMIRAL. The fleet! Have they come ashore ? 

OFFICER. Every man of them, sir. 

ADMIRAL. Who gave them orders? Who told them they 
could desert their ships ? 

OrFicer. No one, Admiral. They didn’t wait for orders. 

ADMIRAL. The cowards! Ill have them court-martialled 
for this! Every man of thqn ! You as well ! 

OrFIcer. Shall I give the order for them to man the fleet, 
sir? 

ADMIRAL. Yes. 

OFFICER. Then if you'll embark, str, we'll lead them. 

ADMIRAL. Eh? Wait a minute. Don’t be in such a 
hurry. What’s happening to the fleet? Where’s 
that monster—if there was a monster? What’s he 
doing ? 

OFFICER. He’s attaching cables to the prows of the ships ! 

ADMIRAL. With iron hooks! My fleet! It’s not pos- 
sible! He can’t do that! There isn’t a man as large 
as that! It’s not possible, I tell you ! 

OFFICER. He’s pulling on the cables ! 

ADMIRAL. He’s going to steal the fleet! My fleet! The 
invincible fleet! How shall we fight Lilliput if he 
steals the fleet ? . 

OFFICER. It’s not moving! Look! The man-monster’s 
pulling oy the cables, and it’s not moving ! 

ADMIRAL. Of course it’s not moving! It’s anchored ! 
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He’s forgotten that. No man-monster is going to steal 
my fleet! Order the sailors to shoot him in the face 
with arrows ! 

Orricer. He’s out of range. They couldn’t reach bim 
from here. 

ADMIRAL. Then tell them to row out and do it ! 

OFFICER. They wouldn’t go, sir—not with a huge man- 
monster loose in the sea. He could pick up a boat 
with a score of men in it with one hand. 

ADMIRAL. Where’s he come from? That’s what I want 
to know. Where’s he come from ? 

OFFICER. Lilliput. 

ADMIRAL. Nonsense! The men of Lilliput are the same 
size as we are. Smaller, ifanything. Miserable under- 
sized weaklings. The man-monster is as big as a church ! 
Bigger ! 

OFFICER. He’s stopped pulling the cables ! 

ADMIRAL. He’s coming closer! Come along, quick ! 

OFFICER. Where to, sir? The beach? 

ADMIRAL. No, you fool! Inland ! 

OFFICER. But if we allow him to land—— 

ADMIRAL. How can we stop him ? 

OrFicer. If the men lined the beach and shot their arrows 
into his eyes—— 

ADMIRAL. Good. Yes—give the orders, [Pll—er—T’ll 
establish my headquarters in the—er—nearest—er— 
farthest village. Report to me there. 

OFFICER. Wait a minute, sir. He’s not coming ashore. 
He’s stopped. 

ADMIRAL. What’s he doing ? 

OFFICER. He’s got-—— 

ADMIRAL. What’s that in his hand ? 

Orricer. A knife—the size of two men ! 
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ADMIRAL. He’s going to attack! Order the men to 
defend the beach to the last man! Report to me 
at——— 

OrFIcer. He’s not going to attack. He’s cutting the 
anchor cables ! 

ADMIRAL. What ? 

OFFICER. There they go! One after another! The 
flag-ship’s swinging -—— 

ADMIRAL. The flag-ship! My ship! Order the men 
to retake it immediately ! 

OFFICER. There’s the last of them. 

ADMIRAL. Why aren’t the men doing something ? 

Orricer. They are, sir. They’re shooting at him. Look 
at the arrows sticking in his hands and face ! 

ADMIRAL. What’s the good of that, if they don’t stop 
him ? 

OFFICER. Ah ! 

ADMIRAL. What is it ? 

OFFIcer. The fleet’s moving ! 

ADMIRAL. How can it move ? 

OFFICER. He’s towing it! All of it! Straight out to 
sea! Straight towards Lilliput ! 

ADMIRAL. My fleet! My beautiful fleet ! 

[The curtains close for a moment. When they open again, 
RELDRESAL and a crowd of LILLIPUTIANS are looking 
eagerly off stage. 

LILLIPUTIAN. It’s coming! The whole Blefuscun fleet’s 
coming ! 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. They’ve killed the Man-Mountain ! 
They’re coming to destroy us ! 

LILLIPUTIAN. Fifty ships! Fly—fly ! 

RELDRESAL. No! Look at the ships! They’ve got no 
sails set. 
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LILLIPUTIAN. That’s right. 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. How are they moving ? 

RELDRESAL. Look in front of them! The Man-Moun- 
tain’s head in the water! He’s towing them! 

LILLIPUTIAN (excitedly). The Man-Mountain’s towing 
them ! 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. He’s captured them ! 

LILLIPUTIAN. The whole fleet ! 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. We’re safe—we’re safe ! 

[They all shout and cheer. 

RELDRESAL. Wait! Whatif the Blefuscans are still in the 
ships ? 

LILLIPUTIAN. I hadn’t thought of that ? 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. The Man-Mountain will fight them for 
us. 

LILLIPUTIAN. That’s right. Hecan throw them into the 
sea in handfuls ! 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. They won’t be in the ships! I know 
the Blefuscans. Cowards, that’s what they are. 
They'll have left the ships the moment they saw the 
Man-Mountain coming ! 

LILLIPUTIAN. Wouldn’t you ? 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. Yes. What’s that got to do with 
it ? 

RELDRESAL. The ships are empty. I can see the decks. 

LILLIPUTIAN. They’re coming in fast ! 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. Look at the Man-Mountain! Draw- 
ing a whole fleet as though they were toys ! 

LILLIPUTIAN. The water’s only up to his knees now ! 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. The whole fleet ! The Blefuscans won’t 
have a ship left ! 

LILLIPUTIAN. They'll have to beg for peace ! 

2ND LILLIPUTIAN. That’s right. 

n—14 
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LILLIPUTIAN. We'll make them break their eggs at the 
small end in future. 

[GULLIVER enters with the ends of a number of ropes in his 
hand. 

Gutuiver. Your Excellency! I have the honour to 
bring you the Blefuscun fleet. I’m sorry I couldn’t 
bring the Admiral; and all the sailors, but they were too 
quick for me. Particularly the Admiral. 

[The LILLIPUTIANS cheer wildly. 

RELDRESAL. Man-Mountain, this is the greatest victory 
the forces of Lilliput have ever won over the miserable 
so-called fleet of Blefuscu! What is more, this victory 
has been won without the loss of a single sailor! In 
honour of this great day, and in the name of the most 
mighty King-Emperor of Lilliput, the greatest monarch 
in the world, I hereby create you a Nardac, the highest 
title of honour which it is in his Majesty’s power to 
bestow. 

[Loud cheers and shouts of “ Long live the Nardac, the 
Lord Man-Mountain.” 


CURTAIN 


SCENE V 


The diminutive King of Blefuscu is sitting on a throne, 
surrounded by his Ministers of State, including the Lorp 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN. A very gratifying reception from 
your loving people of Blefuscu, your Majesty. 

Kina. Very, my lord Chamberlain. Were our loyal 
people ordered to line the streets to the harbour, or did 
they come voluntarily ? 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, voluntarily, your Majesty—to 
see the Man-Mountain. 

Kina. Ah! 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN. And your Majesty, of course. 

KinG. The last time the Man-Mountain came to the 
shores of Blefuscu, the people were not present, I 
believe. 

LorD CHAMBERLAIN. No, your Majesty. 

Kina. Only the fleet. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN. Under the personal command of the 
Lord High Admiral, the fleet did all that was possible, 
your Majesty. 

Kinc. What did they do? 

CHAMBERLAIN. Nothing, your Majesty. 

Kina. Is the Lord High Admiral present today ? 

CHAMBERLAIN. No, your Majesty. After his last un- 
fortunate meeting with the Man-Mountain, he did not 
feel inclined to meet him socially. 

‘Kine. He may return the fleet. 

CHAMBERLAIN. That is not likely, your Majesty. Now 
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that we have signed a universal and permanent peace 
with Lilliput, they will naturally prefer to keep our 
fleet. : 

KING. Naturally. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Here is the Man-Mountain. Is it your 
Majesty’s pleasure to receive him in audience at once ? 

Kina. Yes. 

CHAMBERLAIN (formally). His most gracious and puissant 
Majesty, the King-Emperor of Blefuscu, will receive 
the Man-Mountain, by name Gulliver, newly come 
from Lilliput. 

[GULLIVER enters. 

GULLIVER. This is very gracious of your Majesty. If 
your Majesty would please to step on to the palm of my 
hand, I could lift your Majesty up to the level of my 
face. Or possibly your Majesty would prefer that I 
should lie down ? 

KInG. We are not in the habit of stepping on to the palms 
of people’s hands. 

GULLIVER. It is quite safe, your Majesty. 

KING. Possibly. But we should prefer that you should 
lie down—if you can do so without rolling on the 
Imperial Customs Offices or upsetting the National 
Bank with your feet. 

GULLIVER. I will take the greatest care not to—there ! 
Now I can see your Majesty more easily. 

Kinc. We understand that this is entirely a visit of—er 
—of a social character. 

GULLIVER. Your Majesty was kind enough to invite me. 

KING. Quite so. What I mean is, you are not here on 
behalf of Lilliput to take my army. 

GULLIVER. No, your Majesty. I much regret the neces- 
sity which obliged me to take your Majesty’s fleet the 
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other day. In fact, I should like to apologise to the 
Admiral in command, if he is present. 

KING. He isn’t. When he heard that you were coming 
to our shores, he had urgent business in the interior 
of the island. 

GULLIVER. I’m sorry. I assure your Majesty that my 
only thought was to prevent bloodshed. If the fleet 
had sailed, there might have been a battle with the fleet 
of Lilliput. 

KinG. There might. 

GULLIVER. I am sure your Majesty agrees with me that it 
was much better as it was. 

KING. From the point of view of Lilliput, certainly. 
But we understand that the Lilliputians have not 
proved themselves as grateful as they might have 
done. 

GULLIVER. There are always intrigues at court—though 
your Majesty’s court is probably free from them. 

KinG. It isn’t. Go on. 

GULLIVER. The intrigue which impelled me to ask for 
permission to visit your country was a particularly 
dangerous one—for me. In short, certain of the 
Lilliputians managed to persuade the King of Lilliput 
that I was a traitor to his country. 

KING. When you had won the greatest of all sea battles 
for him ? 

GULLIVER. Because, your Majesty, I refused to see your 

country of Blefuscu reduced to a mere province of Lilli- 

put through my help. The King of Lilliput wished me 

to return for all the rest of the ships in the harbours of 

Blefuscu, to annihilate your Majesty’s army, and to 

bring your Majesty’s person—with the palace as well, if 

necessary—as a prisoner to Lilliput. 
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Kina. And you refused ? 

GULLIVER. I told his Majesty of Lilliput that I would 
never be the instrument of bringing a free and brave 
people into slavery. 

Kina. A very admirable sentiment—but dangerous. 

GULLIVER. It may be dangerous, but in the country from 
which I come, we account freedom as the greatest of all 
our blessings. 

Kina. The country from which you come ? 

GULLIVER. A country called England—far across the 
seas, your Majesty. 

Kina. Surely you do not mean to tell us that there is a 
whole country of people, all as big as yourself ? 

GULLIVER. Certainly, your Majesty—and many other 
countries as well, all inhabited by people amongst whom 
I am of the normal size. 

[A MESSENGER enters and delivers a letter to the LORD 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

KING. You cannot expect me to believe this, Man- 
Mountain. You are a great and strange wonder. Our 
philosophers and the wisest of our statesmen are per- 
suaded that you have come from the moon. For our 
own part, we have an open mind, always remembering 
that Blefuscu and Lilliput constitute the whole of the 
habitable globe. 

GULLIVER. Unfortunately, I am not in a position to 
prove what I say. 

KING. It proves itself—to the contrary. For one thing, 
no country could support even your appetite for long. 
The idea of any country supporting a hundred like you 
is absurd. 

GULLIveR. In my country there are many hundreds of 
thousands like me. 
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KING. Let us talk of other matters. Are we to under- 
stand—— 

CHAMBERLAIN. Your Majesty ! 

KinG. What is it ? 

CHAMBERLAIN. Your Majesty, a most disturbing com- 
munication has just come from Lilliput. 

KinG. Indeed? What is its purpose? 

CHAMBERLAIN. The King of Lilliput demands that the 
Man-Mountain, who left Lilliput without his per- 
mission, and who is now believed to be in the Kingdom 
of Blefuscu-— 

KinG. Yes, yes. Of course he’s here. 

CHAMBERLAIN. The King of Lilliput demands that the 
said Man-Mountain be sent back to Lilliput, bound 
hand and foot, to be punished as a traitor ! 

KinG. How does the King of Lilliput suggest that we 
should bind the Man-Mountain hand and foot? 
Possibly his Majesty would care to send some of his own 
people to carry out so difficult an operation ? 

CHAMBERLAIN. Unfortunately, your Majesty, the King of 
Lilliput does not suggest any means. He merely adds 
that if your Majesty refuses, his entire fleet—in- 
cluding the late fleet of your Majesty—will immedi- 
ately undertake an expedition against your Majesty’s 
realm. 

KinG. An extremely awkward situation. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Extremely, your Majesty. Especially as, 
owing to the action of the Man-Mountain, we have 
now no fleet with which to meet the invaders. 

KING. Then what are we to do ? 

CHAMBERLAIN. I have no idea, your Majesty. 

.KinG. You are the Lord Chamberlain. Suggest some- 

thing. 
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GuLiiver. If your Majesty will allow me to make a 
suggestion. 

KinG. Certainly. What is it? 

GULLIVER. Your Majesty was not present when I landed 
on the shores of Blefuscu. If you had been, you would 
have observed that I was pushing before me an over- 
turned boat. 

KinG. One of the ships of my navy ? 

GULLIVER. No. A very different sort of boat, your 
Majesty. It was observed drifting in the sea between 
the two islands of Lilliput and Blefuscu. I waded and 
swam out to it, and found that it was a boat from some 
ship of my country—possibly some ship which has 
foundered in a gale. 

KinG. You mean a boat of a size to carry a monster such 
as yourself ? 

GULLIVER. I mean a boat in which I could with safety 
sail away from these islands, with a fair chance of being 
able to get back to England. 

KING. What do you say, my Lord Chamberlain ? 

CHAMBERLAIN. That would certainly solve the difficulty, 
your Majesty. If the Man-Mountain left our shores, 
we should not be able to prevent him, and, being gone, 
we should not be expected to return him, bound hand 
and foot, to Lilliput. Yes, it would certainly be a 
way out. 

GULLIVER. I assure your Majesty it is the only way 
out of a very serious difficulty. So if your Majesty 
will give orders for my boat to be equipped and 
victualled-——— 

Kinc. What do you need ? 

GULLIVER. First, a sail, which may be made by quilting 
together a large number of the strongest sails in your 
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naval stores. Then, food for my voyage. A few 
hundred cows and sheep—as much meat as four 
hundred of your cooks can provide—bread—two or 
three hundred barrels of wine-—— 

Kine. You shall have them. 

GULLiver. One other thing, your Majesty. When I tell 
my own people of this strange adventure amongst a 
people of only six of our inches in height, they will 
refuse to believe me, and I shall be branded as a liar 
for the rest of my days. Therefore | wish to take with 
me—— 

Kine. Not any of my subjects ! 

GULLIVER. No, your Majesty—a few cattle and sheep— 
alive—to prove my tale. 

Kina. You still insist that there is a country of people 
such as yourself, to which you wish to return ? 

GULLIVER. Yes. 

KinG. You are our guest. We will not contradict you— 
except to say that it is obviously impossible. But you 
shall have the help of all our people to prepare this 
boat of yours for sea. (To the LORD CHAMBERLAIN) 
Give the necessary orders. Farewell, Man-Mountain. 

[The KING gets up to go out. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE VI 


The MATE of a ship is leaning over a low bulwark—all 
that is necessary to suggest a ship, though a few ropes 
might possibly be added. 

GULLIVER’S voice is heard off stage. 


GULLIVER (off stage). Ahoy! Ship ahoy ! 

Mate. Ahoy! Come alongside! Catch a rope! 

GULLIVER (off stage). I’m ready ! 

Mate. Make fast! We'll tow you round under our lee. 

GULLIVER (off stage). All fast ! 

Mate. Come aboard. 

[GULLIVER climbs over the bulwarks. He has a small cage 
in his hand with some little animals in it. 


Mate. How long have you been adrift in that boat, my 
man ? 

GULLIVER. Ten days. 

Mate. Ten days, eh? What’s that you’ve got? Live 
rats? Or are they mice? 

GULLIVER. These are cows. And these are sheep. 

Mate. Cows? Sheep? You've been adrift ten days, 
eh? Was the sun hot? 

[The CAPTAIN enters. 

CAPTAIN. What’s this, Mister ? 

Mate. We've picked up a castaway, sir—drifting in an 
open boat. 

Captain. This the man? 

GULLIVER. Yes, captain. 


CAPTAIN. What was your ship ? 
210 
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GULLIVER. The Antelope. Captain William Pritchard. 

CAPTAIN. Cap’n Pritchard? I know him. Don’t tell 
me he’s lost his ship. 

GULLIVER. Lost with all hands, I fear. 

CAPTAIN. What were you aboard ? 

GULLIVER. Surgeon. 

CAPTAIN. Surgeon, eh? Then if the ship was lost with 
all hands, how come you to be alive ? 

GULLIVER. I was cast on an island called Lilliput. 

CaPTaINn. Lilliput? Never heard of it. How do you 
know its name? Was it inhabited ? 

GULLIVER. Yes. By a people six inches in height. 

CapTAIN. Eh? Oh, I see. Exposure, Mister. Take 
him below and put him into your bunk. Yours— 
not mine. 

GULLIVER. But, I assure you, Captain—— 

CAPTAIN. On your course, Mister. 

MATE (shouting). Square away ! Tops’! sheets ! 

Bo’s’N (off stage). Tops’l sheets, sir ! 

GULLIVER. But, Captain,—if you will inspect these small 
animals—— 

CapTaIN. They look like any other vermin to me. You 
can tell me your story when you’ve had a rest. Take 
him below, Mister. 

[The CAPTAIN goes out. 

GULLIVER. When I get back to London—— 

Mate. I should think of a better yarn, if I were you. 
Come along. 

[He turns to take GULLIVER below. 


CURTAIN 


SMOLLEIT AND RODERICK RANDOM 


CHARACTERS: 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 
Hoss. 

NANCY SMOLLETT. 
CHORUS. 

SAILORS. 
RODERICK RANDOM. 
Bo’s’N. 

JACK RATTLIN. 
MIDSHIPMAN. 
THOMPSON. 
MorGAN. 

Dr. MACKSHANE. 
CAPTAIN OAKUM. 
Boy. 


NOTES ON COSTUMES 


The costumes in this play should be of the period 1748, 
and it should be remembered that no distinctive uniform 
was at this time worn by officers and men of the Navy. 
Their clothes would be heavy and clumsy adaptations of 
civilian costume. 
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SCENE I 


A room in great confusion. A desk is standing on end, 
a bookcase is empty, the books scattered over the floor, 
chairs are overturned, and so on. At one side is a long 
table with numbers of large and small medicine bottles in 
great disorder. 

SMOLLETT enters and looks at the room in dismay. He 
is about twenty-six. 


SMOLLETT (shouting). Hobbs! Hobbs ! 

[Hosss, his ex-Navy servant, enters. 

Hosss. Sir ? 

SMOLLETT. How often have I got to tell you that this is 
a doctor’s consulting-room, not a rubbish heap ? 

Hoss. Yes, sir. 

SMOLLETT. What do you mean—yes, sir? Look at it, 
man—look at it ! 

Hopss. Well, sir, I’ve cleared it up as well as I can, 
sir, but—— 

SMOLLETT. Cleared it up! Do you call that cleared up ? 
And why do you allow it to get like this? I’ve told 
you before, this room must be kept ship-shape and 
Navy fashion. 

Hopps. Yes, sir. 

[Hosss clears the room up, straightens chairs, replaces 
books, etc., during the scene. 

SMOLLETT. There you go again! Yes, sir! Do I 
give orders expecting them to be carried out, or 
don't I? : 

Hosss. No, sir. 
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SMOLLETT (sharply). Eh? 

Hosss. I mean, yes, sir. 

SMOLLETT. Then carry them out. This room’s a dis- 
grace. 

Hosss. Well, sir, with ’arf a dozen Navy orficers ’ere till 
four o’clock this mornin’—— 

SMOLLETT. Why not ? 

Hosss. That’s all right, sir, but no room ain’t quite the 
same a’terwards, sir—especially a room with bottles 
in it. 

SMOLLETT. Bottles? What have bottles got to do with 
it? 

Hospss. You see, sir, sailors—that is, sir, Navy gen’le- 
men, ’as a particular interest in bottles. Always ’as 
ad. 

SMOLLETT. But these are medicine bottles. Physic. 

Hosss. Yes, sir. 

SMOLLETT. You mean, they were interfering with 
them ? 

Hosss. Well, sir, I don’t know as you'd call it interfering. 
They was mixin’ ’em all together, to see wot they tasted 
like, if you understand me, sir. 

SMOLLETT. I do understand you! Why didn’t you stop 
them ? 

Hosss. Me, sir? Me stop orficers ? 

SMOLLETT. They why didn’t J stop them ? 

Hosss. You, sir! You was encouragin’ of ’em. You 
said it was science, sir. 

SMOLLETT. Science ? 

Hosss. Yes, sir. You said, sir, if you remember, that 
that there stuff wot they mixed would cure anything. 
You said it was the most wunnerful medicine wot any- 
one ’ad ever invented, an’ if it got known, you said, no 
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doctors wouldn’t be able to earn a livin’, you said, an’ 
you poured it all down the drain. 

SMOLLETT. J did? 

Hosss. Yes, sir. 

SMOLLETT. Quite right. That stuff would have killed a 
regiment. 

Hopss. Then Lootenant Midget said, sir-——— 

SMOLLETT. Midget? Was he here ? 

Hosss. Yes, sir. Came late, sir. 

SMOLLETT. He must have done. Who else was here— 
besides Captain Graham and Lieutenant Davy ? 

Hopss. ’Arf the Ward Room, sir. 

SMOLLETT. Splendid! I see they’ve burnt seven holes in 
the carpet. 

Hosss. Tobacco, sir. 

SMOLLETT. I suppose so. Why is my desk standing on 
end ? 

Hosss. That was Lootenant ’Arris an’ Lootenant Volney, 
sir. They said they was clearin’ the decks for haction, 
sir. 

SMOLLETT. I see. Yes. Quite. 

Hosss. O’ course, I see wot youmeans, sir, but when Navy 
gen’lemen gets ashore—— 

SMOLLETT. Oh, well—the Cumberland doesn’t dock in the 
Thames every year, Hobbs. 

Hosss. Good job too, sir. 

SMOLLETT (sighing). Yes, I suppose it is. You know, 
Hobbs, we never ought to have left her. 

Hosss. No, sir. 

SMOLLETT. A hard life—bad pay—no promotion. But 
it was better than being a doctor in Downing Street, 
eh? 

Hosss. Yes, sir. 
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SMOLLETT. There isn’t another ship’s company in the 
Navy like the Cumberland. 

Hoss. No, sir. 

SMOLLETT. By the way, are these the books out of that 
bookcase ? 

Hosps. Yes, sir. There was a bit of a bombardment, 
Sir. 

SMOLLETT. Was there ? 

Hosss. Yes, sir. That was Lootenant Midget, sir. 

SMOLLETT. I thought you said he came late ? 

Hopss. Yes, sir. But ’e made up for it. That there fire- 
place was Cartagena, sir. 

SMOLLETT. Oh! 

Hosss. Yes, sir. °*E ’ad difficulty in gettin’ the range to 
begin with, sir, but a’ter ’arf a aoe sightin’ shots, ’e 
was “ittin’ it every time. 

SMOLLETT. You'd better pick the books up and put them 
back. 

Hosss. Yes, sir. 

SMOLLETT. Wonderful to see the old ship again. And the 
old faces. 

Hosss. Yes, sir. 

SMOLLETT. All the same, we mustn’t forget that ’m a 
respectable physician now. Why isn’t the waiting- 
room full ? 

Hosss. Wot of, sir ? 

SMOLLETT. Patients. The sick. The lame, the halt, and 
the blind. 

Hoses. There was one, sir. 

SMOLLETT. Was there? That’s the first this week ! 

Hosss. The first this month, sir. °E waited two hours, 

then ’e said ’e’d go an’ die somewhere else. 

SMOLLETT. Didn’t you tell him Pd be back ? 

n—I15 
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Hosss. Yes, sir. But’e said, when? An’ o’ course, sir, 
me knowin’ you was gorn back to the old ship with the 
orficers, there wasn’t no knowin’. 

SMOLLETT. A missed opportunity, Hobbs. We shall never 
build up a practice that way. 

Hosps. No, sir. Beginnin’ to look more ship-shape, 
sir. 

SMOLLETT. Yes. But what’s the good of it? 

Hosss. Well, sir, you said yourself, sir, a doctor’s con- 
sultin’-room—— 

SMOLLETT. What’s the good of a doctor’s consulting-room 
if no one consults him ? 

Hosss. That’s right, sir. It ain’t much use, in a manner 
0’ speakin’. 

SMOLLETT. I’ve a good mind to go back to sea again. 

Hosps. You can’t, sir, more’s the pity. There’s your 
lady, sir. 

SMOLLETT. There’s more than that, Hobbs. There’s 
Roderick Random. 

Hosss. Well, sir, there ain’t no ’arm in writin’ stories— 
you ’as to do somethin’, sittin’ ’ere waitin’ for patients 
wot don’t come—but it ain’t wot I should call a man’s 
work, sir. 

SMOLLETT. It isn’t, eh ? 

Hoss. No, sir. It ain’t as if there was any money in it. 
Who wants to read about sailors ? 

SMOLLETT. I don’t know. 

Hosss. Nor me, sir. There, sir, °ow’s that? Is them 
books all right ? 

SMOLLETT. Yes. Half of them are upside down. 

Hosss. That’s all right, sir. All you got to do is to ’old 
’em the other way up when you reads em. ’Ere’s your 
lady a-comin’, sir. 
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SMOLLETT. Eh? Where? 

Hosss. I thought I ’eard ’er step, sir. 

[NANCY, SMOLLETT’S wife, enters. 

NANCY. Oh, there you are. 

SMOLLETT. Yes, my dear. 

NANCY. So you’ve come back ! 

SMOLLETT. Er—yes. Yes, I’ve come back. You can get 
out, Hobbs. 

‘Hosss. Yes, sir. Ill be below deck, sir, if you wants 
me. 

SMOLLETT. Yes. 

Hopss. Your servant, ma’am. 

[HosBs goes out. 

Nancy. I don’t know why you keep that man. 

SMOLLETT. He was in the Cumberland with me. 

Nancy. A very good reason for getting rid of him ! 

SMOLLETT (protesting). My dear. A shipmate—— 

Nancy. And all those noisy brutes who were here last 
night were shipmates, I suppose. 

SMOLLETT. Noisy brutes? My love, those were officers in 
His Majesty’s Navy. 

Nancy. They sounded like it! And look at the mess 
they made. 

SMOLLETT. High spirits, my dear—simply—— 

Nancy. High spirits, indeed! It’s no use, Tobias. 
When you were in the Navy it was all very well, 
but how do you expect people to come to you to 
be cured if your consulting-room is like a sailors’ 
tavern ? 

SMOLLETT. They didn’t come when it wasn’t. 

Nancy. Then they certainly won’t come when it is! 

* How do you imagine we’re going to live ? 

SMOLLETT. I expect we shall manage somehow. 
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NANCY (scornfully). Manage somehow! It was a very 
different story in Jamaica. I wasa fool ever to leave my 
father’s plantation. I might have known that a ship’s 
surgeon would never settle down to a decent respectable 
life in London. 

SMOLLETT. Perhaps he won’t have to. 

Nancy. What do you mean? (Sharply) You're not 
thinking of going to sea again ? 

SMOLLETT. No, my dear. But somehow I don’t think I 
shall ever make a fortune as a doctor. 

Nancy. If you make enough to live on, I shall be satis- 
fied. 

SMOLLETT. I will. So long as you don’t insist that I 
should make it as a physician. 

NAncy. How else are you going to make it ? 

SMOLLETT. I’ve got a young friend who’s going to earn 
a living for me, if I’m not mistaken. 

NANCY. Then you’re probably mistaken. Why should 
anyone earn a living for you? Who is it? 

SMOLLETT. Roderick Random. 

Nancy. That ridiculous book! Surely you’re not ex- 
pecting——— 

SMOLLETT. That ridiculous book, as you call it, is about 
to be given to the world ! 

Nancy. Given to the world ? 

SMOLLETT. Published, my dear—published ! 

NANCY (excitedly). Roderick Random—published ! 

SMOLLETT. Published! And if it doesn’t earn us a 
fortune, PlI—Iil never speak to a naval officer 
again ! 

NANcy (ecstatically). Oh, Tobias ! 


CURTAIN 
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[As soon as the curtains are closed, a CHORUS comes before 
them and speaks. 

Cuorus. And this is an incident from Roderick Random, 
the story of a Scottish boy who lived a life of adventure 
and hardship, partly in the Navy. This episode tells of 
Roderick’s adventures when he is taken by the Press- 
Gang aboard H.M.S. Thunder. 


SCENE II 


The stage is bare, empty, and nearly dark, and the scene 
a Street. 

There is the sound of running feet approaching and the 
sound of a SAILOR’S voice in the distance. 


SAILOR (off stage). Ahoy there! (Nearer) Yoho, brother ! 
You must come along with me ! 

[RODERICK runs in and stops, looking round anxiously for 
somewhere to hide. 

SAILOR (off stage, but close up). Hoy there! Avast! 

[A 2ND SAILOR steps out of the shadow and catches hold of 
RODERICK. 

2ND SAILOR. Now then, young cut and run—where are 
you off to ? 

RODERICK. Nowhere. 

2ND SAILOR. You were going pretty quick to nowhere. 

Roperick. I’m in a hurry. Goodbye. 

[The 1st SAILOR enters. 

Ist SAILOR. ’Old ’im, shipmate—’old ’im ! 

[There is a scuffle. 

RopgRICK. Let me go! You've no right to hold 
me ! 

Isr Samor. Got him, shipmate? That’s right—the 
young varmint! Now then, my lad, wot d’ye mean 
runnin’ away from the King’s Navy ? 

Roperick. I didn’t know you were the King’s Navy. 

IsT SAILOR. What did ye think I was, a pick-pocket ? 

RODERICK. Yes. 

Ist Sartor. What! 
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RODERICK (nervously). I mean—when you shouted to me 
—I—I thought you meant me, so I—— 

Ist SatLor. I did mean you. 

Roperick. I don’t know you. 

Ist SAILOR. You'll know me well enough, lad, before 
we've been many months at sea. 

RODERICK. I’m not going to sea. 

Ist SAILOR (laughing). Ho, ho! ’e ’ain’t goin’ to sea, 
shipmate! D’ye ever ’ear the likes 0’ that, eh? ’E 
ain’t goin’ to sea. 

RoperIck. No, I’m not. 

Ist SAILOR. That’s where ye’re mistook, my lad. Ye’re 
a-goin’ along with us to be a credit to the King’s Navy. 

RODERICK. Oh, mister, you aren’t the Press-Gang, are you? 

2ND SAILOR. Press-Gang! Hark at im! 

Ist SamLor. That ain’t a nice name for Recruiting Officers, 
my lad. You ain’t pressed—oh no, ye’re recruited. 

RODERICK (desperately). I’m not going ! 

Ist SatLor. Oh yes, you are. And if ye don’t come 
quiet—— 

[RODERICK fries to get away, and the SAILORS seize him. 
There is a struggle, and the 1st SAILor falls down and 
lies still. 

2ND SAILOR (shouting). Ere ye are, shipmates! There’s 
a murder done! ’Old ’im, shipmates—— 

[A Bo’s’N and more SAILORS run on, and after a struggle 
overpower RODERICK. 

Bo’s’N. Now per’aps ye’ll be quiet. Bring ’im along. 

Jack (Jack Rattlin—an honest British Tar). He’s bleedin’, 
Bo’s’n. 

Bo’s’N. Whose fault was it? Let ’im bleed. 

JACK. He’s got his face cut. Ye ain’t going to let ’im 
bleed to death ? 
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Bo’s’N. The Navy won’t lose much by the looks of ’im, 
if ’e does. 

2ND SAILOR. What about Tom, Bo’s’n? This ’ere young 
feller cracked im on the ’ead. 

Bo’s’N. Where is ’e ? 

2ND SAILOR. Lyin’ in the gutter, groanin’. 

Bo’s’N. Serve ’im right. °E ought to keep “is ’ead out 
of the way. 

RODERICK (desperately). I’m not going! I won’t be 
pressed for a sailor! I’ve come from Scotland ! 

Bo’s’N. D’ye want to see it again? If ye do, ’old your 
tongue. 

RODERICK. You’ve no right to take me ! 

Bo’s’N. I’m not goin’ to argify with you, my lad, but we 
got the right to take any citizen of ’is Majesty the King, 
see ? 

[RODERICK struggles desperately. 

Bo’s’N. "Ere! Give us a bit o’ rope. Tie im up. 
That’s right—round again—’e’ll lie quiet now. 

Ist SAILOR (getting up). Where ise? Where is ’e? 

Bo’s’N. What do you want ? 

IsT SAILOR. "Im wot knocked me on the ’ead. Let me 
get at ’im ! 

Bo’s’N. You stay quiet. When ye get ’im aboard, ye 
can do what ye likes with ’1m, but I’ve got to ’and over 
all men took to the Lootenant in good condition. 

2ND SAILOR. Not much of a catch, im. The Lootenant 
won't ’arf be pleased. 

Bo’s’N. What does ’e expect? °Arf London runs at the 
sight of a sailor. All we get 1s these green-’orns from 
the country that don’t know enough to get out o’ the 
way. 

JACK (in a low tone to RODERICK). ’Ow are ye, shipmate ? 
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RODERICK. It’s an injustice. I won’t be taken ! 

JACK. Got any money? If you ’ave, you can buy your- 
self out. If you ’aven’t, it’s hand, reef, and steer for 
you. 

RODERICK. I’m not a sailor. 

JACK. You will be before you’ve been aboard the Thunder 
long. 

RODERICK. The Thunder? Did you say the Thunder ? 

JACK. That’s ’er. H.M.S. Thunder—the worst ship on 
the Navy list. 

RODERICK. Have you been with her long ? 

JACK. Three years. 

RODERICK. Did you know Lootenant Bowling ? 

JACK. Know Lootenant Bowling? Odds my life, that 
Ido. As good a shipman as ever stepped on fo’c’sle. 
None of your guinea pigs or your fresh-water sailors. 
Many a gale of wind ’as honest Tom Bowling and me 
weathered together. What do you know of ’im? 

RODERICK. He’s my uncle. 

JACK. Well, shiver me timbers! Old Tom Bowling your 
uncle! °Ere, shipmate, if ye want ’elp when ye get 
aboard, come to Jack Rattlin for it, and I’m your man. 

RopERICK. I'll not forget. 

[4 MIDSHIPMAN enters. The Bo’s’N salutes him smartly. 

MIDSHIPMAN. What have you got there, Bo’s’n ? 

Bo’s’N. Only this one, sir. 

MIDSHIPMAN. A poor catch. 

Bo’s N. Can’t get near ’em, sir. Too many have been 
pressed from this neighbourhood. 

ROpERICK. Are you an officer ? 

MIDSHIPMAN. Tell the mutinous dog to keep quiet in the 
presence of an officer. 

ROpDERICK. I want my rights. 
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Bo’s'n, You'll get your deserts if you don’t ‘old your 
tongue. 

JACK. He's bleeding from a wound in his face, sir. 

MmpsHIPMAN. Let hum bleed. (Angrily) And what's it 
pot to do with you, you dog? Eh? Mark that man 
down, Bo’s'n, for insubordination. The Captain will 
see him tomorrow. 

Bo’s'N. Aye, aye, sit. 

2ND SAILOR. Come on, shipmate—stir yourself, There’s 
no ’elp for it. 

Ist Samor. I'll take ‘im, s'welp me, Let me get me 
‘ands on ‘im ! 

Bo’s’N. You leave ’im alone, Off with ’im! 

[RODERICK, still protesting vigorously, is marched off by 
the SAILORS, 


CURTAIN 


SCENE Ii 


The scene should represent a small store-room in the 
hold of a ship. A rough table and a couple of forms, with 
a hanging lantern, alight, are sufficient. Cases, boxes, 
bundles, etc., are piled round the walls. 

RODERICK is lying at one side, groaning with pain. 
JACK enters and peers round. THOMPSON follows him. 


JACK. Random! Random! 

RODERICK. Here! Who’s calling ? 

Jack. Jack Rattlin. Ah, there ye are! "Ere ’e is, 
master. 

THOMPSON. This the man ? 

JACK. Aye, aye, master. 

THOMPSON. Let me have a look at your head, my man. 
Ah, a bad cut. How did you get that ? 

Roperick. With a cutlass. And if ever I get ashore—— 

THOMPSON. Yes, yes. It’s no use talking like that, my 
man. I know how you feel, but you won’t get ashore 
again—not in England, at any rate, for a year or two. 

RODERICK. What! Why not? 

THOMPSON. Because, though you may not know it, you’re 
aboard the Thunder, bound for Cartagena. 

RopeRIck. I'll not go! It’s a plot! You shall answer 
for it—and everyone on the ship ! 

Jack. Steady, shipmate. Ye’re talkin’ to an officer. 

RODERICK. Are you an officer ? 

THOMPSON. Surgeon’s mate. Now, my man, you might 
as well resign yourself to what can’t be altered. We're 
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Roperick. Then we can turn back! Where’s the 
Captain ? 

JACK. That’s a good ’un, that is! Id like to see ’Oly 
Oakum—that’s the Captain—with due respect, sir— 
I'd like to see ’im turn back for anyone, let alone a—— 

THOMPSON. That’ll do, Rattlin. 

JACK. Aye, aye, Sir. 

THompson. As for you, my man, when I’ve bandaged your 
head, you’d better get what rest you can. You'll 
get no more when the Bo’s’n turns you to with the 
watch. Hold the light closer. Let me have a look at 
him. 

JACK. There ye are, master. 

THOMPSON. M-m._I shall have to—— 

RODERICK (suddenly). Thompson ! 

THOMPSON. Eh? What’s that ? 

RODERICK. Don’t you know me? 

THOMPSON. Know you? No. You're some young ruf- 
fian the Press-Gang brought in. As for knowing you, 
your own mother wouldn’t know you. Your face is 
covered with blood and dirt, and—— 

ROpDERICK. You do know me. Roderick Random. In 
the Navy Office. Don’t you remember ? 

THOMPSON. What? Roderick Random? Let me look. 
By my soul, I believe it is ! 

RODERICK. Of course it is. 

Jack. Nephew o’ Lootenant Bowling, sir. 

THOMPSON. How do you know ? 

JACK. ’E told me, sir, comin’ aboard. 

RODERICK. I knew you. Doesn’t that prove it? 

THOMPSON. We shall have to clean some of the mud off 
you before I’m sure. But I’m inclined to believe you. 
And if you are Random, you’ve come to the right ship. 
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We're a surgeon’s third mate short, and you’re the very 
man for the job. 

Jack. Blimey! That’s wot I calls promotion ! 

THOMPSON. Rattlin. 

JACK. Sir? 

THOMPSON. Go down to the cockpit and tell Mr. Morgan 
that ’ve got Mr. Random here. 

JACK. Aye, aye, master. 

[JACK goes out, 

RODERICK. It’s very dark here. 

THOMPSON. That’s not surprising, seemg it’s below the 
water line. 

RODERICK. It’s like a dungeon. What are all these 
things ? 

THOMPSON. Guns—stores—everything’s stored down 
here. 

RODERICK. It smells like—like—I’ve never smelt anything 
like it before. 

THOMPSON. Cheese—and butter—the butter’s bad always. 
—and spirits—and bilge—and onions. The ontons are 
supplied by Morgan, surgeon’s first mate. Ah, here 
he is. 

[MorGAN, @ Welshman, enters. 

MorGan. Mr. Thompson, you do not use me with all 
the good manners, and complaisance, and respect, look 
you, that becomes you. I am your senior, and your 
elder, and your better, Mr. Thompson ! 

THOMPSON. My elder, [ll allow, but not my better. 

MorGANn. Heaven is my witness that Iam more elder and 
therefore more better by many years than you! Pre- 
serve us! What is this dirty-looking object you have 

' got with you ? 

THOMPSON. I sent Rattlin to tell you-—— 

u—16 
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MorGan. He said you had found a surgeon’s mate, not a 
tramp. 

THOMPSON. Mr. Roderick Random has had the misfor- 
tune to be taken up by the Press-Gang—— 

MorGan. That is a different matter, look you. I have 
had misfortune myself. You are very welcome, Mr. 
Random. There is water and a bucket. Maybe when 
you have washed yourself and combed yourself and 
dressed yourself, you will appear like a gentleman. 

Roperick. I hope so, sir. As a matter of -——— 

Morgan. Then we willeat. I havea piece of cheese from 
Glamorgan, which is better than any from Cheshire— 
and some biscuit—and some onion. Ihope you are ofa 
good family, Mr. Random ? 

RODERICK. One of the best in Scotland, sir. 

MorGaNn. That is good. Scotland is good families. I 
am descended from Caractacus, that was King of 
Britain, look you, and I must have respect and con- 
sideration. 

THOMPSON. Here’s a towel. You're looking better 
already. I shall recognise you in a moment. 

MoraGaNn. There is blood on the young gentleman. 

THOMPSON. A cut over the head. 

RODERICK. Nothing, sir. 

Morcavn. A cut over the head is a very bad thing. It is 
a bad storm on deck, Mr. Thompson, I am thinking. 

THOMPSON. A beam wind. 

MorGan. A beam wind is very bad for the stomach. 
Onions is very good for the stomach. That is why it 1s 
a good thing to have onions. 

THOMPSON. Let me look at you—now you're clean. 
Yes, it is Roderick Random. 

Rovperick. Of course it is. 
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Moreav. I see it is a young gentleman. But being a 
young gentleman does not make him a surgeon’s 
mate. There is study and application, look you, and 
practice. 

THOMPSON. Random has qualified at Surgeons Hall. 

MorGan. Indeed? That is very useful. A piece of 
cheese, Mr. Random—and an onion. There is nothing 
like onions. 

RoDERICK. Thank you, sir. The rolling of the ship has 
made me feel a littleh—— 

MorGaNn. Onions will settle it for you, look you. Take 
my advice, Mr. Random—— 

[A SAILOR enters. 

SAILOR. Beg pardon, master, but ’ere’s a topmast ’and 
broke ‘is leg. 

MorGan. Indeed! You come to me with a broken leg 
whilst I am eating onions! I will have respect and 
consideration ! 

[Two sailors come in carrying JACK RATTLIN. 

THOMPSON. Who is it ? 

SAILOR. Jack Rattlin, sir. 

RODERICK. Rattlin? A broken leg? 

THOMPSON. Bring him in. Careful now. As she rolls. 
Lay him on the table. 

RODERICK. On the table ? 

MorGan. Be careful of the onions ! 

THOMPSON. The mess table has to be the operating table 
when we're in action. Ah. Now, my man, what’s the 
matter ? 

JACK (faintly). I wasn’t more’n ’arf way up the fore- 
mast, sir. Come down on the deck, sir. It’s me leg, 
Sir. 

THOMPSON. So I see. 
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MorcGaN. I will look at him, though it is not my custom to 
look at broken legs before my stomach is satisfied. 
Yes. There is no doubt whatever. It is a broken leg. 

JACK. Can’t ye patch it up, sir? 

MorGaNn. We will see. Where is Dr. Mackshane? 

THOMPSON. I’ve sent for him. He’ll be—oh, here he is. 

[MACKSHANE enters, a bullying, overbearing man. 

MACKSHANE. What’s this, an accident ? 

MorGan. He has fell on the deck and broke his leg. 

MACKSHANE. Careless. Ought to be put in irons! 
M-m. Bring me a box of instruments. I must 
amputate. 

JACK. Not cut it orf, sir ! 

MACKSHANE. Keep your mouth shut. [’m the doctor 
here. D’ye want to die, or don’t you? 

JACK. No, sir. But can’t ye splice it, sir ? 

MACKSHANE. No. 

MorGan. With submission, and deference, and venera- 
tion to your superior abilities, and opportunities, and 
stations, look you, I do apprehend, and conjecture, and 
aver, that there is no occasion nor necessity to smite off 
this poor man’s leg. 

JACK. Bless you, sir. May you have fair wind and 
weather wheresoever ye’re bound ! 

MACKSHANE. I am not obliged to listen to your opinion, 
sir. Apply the tourniquet. 

JACK. No, sir! If ye clap them nippers on me, Pll know 
the wherefore ! 

MACKSHANE. Hold your tongue! You're my patient, 
and I’ll do as I please with you. 

JACK. It’s my leg, sir. 

MACKSHANE. Insubordination! I'll have you—— 

JACK. Mr. Random, sir—now you're an officer, sir. 
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If your uncle, Lootenant Bowling, was ’ere, sir, ’e 
wouldn’t let Jack Rattlin’s leg be chopped orf like a bit 
o’ old junk ! 

MACKSHANE. Eh? Who’s this? Where did you come 
from ? 

MorGANn. Brought aboard—very rough and dirty. But 
he is a gentleman of good family of Scotland—— 

MACKSHANE. Of Scotland ? 

RODERICK. Yes, sir. Qualified at Surgeons Hall, sir. 

MACKSHANE. M-m. You may be useful. 

RODERICK. If I may say so, sir, I believe there is no danger 
in delaying the operation and seeing if the leg will mend. 

MACKSHANE (angrily). So you're setting yourself up 
against me before you’ve been aboard five minutes ! 

RODERICK. Only my opinion, sir. 

MACKSHANE. Your opinion! D’ye think that’s the way 
to make yourself agreable to your superiors, eh ? 

RODERICK. To save this honest fellow’s leg, sir-——— 

MACKSHANE. What about his life? I shall save that by 
cutting it off. 

MorGan. With due respect and submission and—— 

MACKSHANE. Will you undertake to cure the man? 

MorGANn. The lives of His creatures are in the hands of 
God alone, and it would be presumption to undertake 
for an event which is in the hands of His Maker. But I 
will my endeavour, and I see no obstruction to a 
favourable issue. 

MACKSHANE. I'll leave him to you, since you know so 
much more than the doctor of this ship. And remem- 
ber, if he dies, you'll be responsible—both of you ! 

[MACKSHANE goes out. 

JACK. Bless you, gen’lemen! If a honest sailor’s grati- 

tood—— 
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MorGan. Wait til you are cured. But you have made a 
bad enemy, Mr. Random. Dr. Mackshane is a man, 
look you, who will not pass over an opportunity and an 
occasion to do you harm. And now we will see what 
we can do for this poor fellow’s leg, indeed yes. 

[They busy themselves at the table. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


To give atmosphere to this scene, some attempt should be 
made to represent the deck of a ship. A mast and anumber 
of ropes should be sufficient, but low bulwarks, backed by a 
sky-cloth, would materially help. 

The MIDSHIPMAN enters. 


MIDSHIPMAN (shouting). Bo’s’n! Where’s that scoundrel 

of a Bo’s’n? I'll have him keel-hauled! Bo’s’n! 
(The Bo’s’N enters. 

MIDSHIPMAN. You scoundrelly lazy son of a sea-cook ! 
Are you on this ship to obey your officers or aren’t 
you? You'll come when I call you, or by heaven —— 

Bo's’N. Sir, I was attendin’—— 

MIpSHIPMAN. Answer me back, will you? Whatever 
you're doing, you'll come when I call. 

Bo’s’N. I was attending of the Captain, sir. 

MIDSHIPMAN. Eh? The Captain? That’s different, of 
course. (Anxiously) You didn’t disoblige the Captain 
by coming when I called? Eh, Bo’s’n? 

Bo’s’N. The Captain ’eard you a-callin’, sir, and sent me. 

MIDSHIPMAN. That’s right. Good. A fine officer, Bo’s’n. 
He understands the Service. Never makes a mistake, 
eh, Bo’s’n? 

Bo’s’N. No, sir. 

MIpsHIPMAN. What did he say, eh? Did he say, Bo’s’n, 
see what that able and energetic and promising young 
officer requires, eh? It must be something important. 
Did he say that, eh ? 

Bo’s’N. No, sit. 
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MIDSHIPMAN. Not in those words, perhaps, but he 
indicated that he had a high opinion of me, eh, 
Bo’s’n ? 

Bo’s’n. Well, sir—— 

MIDSHIPMAN. What were his words? What did he say, 
eh, Bo’s’n ? 

Bo’s’n. I don’t like to repeat ’em, sir. 

MIDSHIPMAN. Come, come, Bo’s’n. I know the Captain 
is partial to me. What did he say? 

Bo’s’N. I couldn’t, sir. 

MIDSHIPMAN. I order you to tell me, Bo’s’n. 

Bo’s’n. Well, sir, ’e said, Bo’s’n, ’e said, see wot that 
noisy incompetent fool wants, ’e said, ’cos I can’t 
bear the sound of ’is voice, ’e said, and if ’e goes on 
any longer, ’e said, Ill ’ave ’im thrown overboard to 
poison the sharks, ’e said, and that would be against 
discipline, ’e said, as well as in-uming. 

MIDSHIPMAN. How dare you! You insubordinate dog ! 

Bo’s’N. You ordered of me, sir. 

MIDSHIPMAN. I shall report your words to the —er—— 

Bo’s’N. Report ’em to the Captain, sir. Ask ’im if I’ve 
got ’em right. 

MIDSHIPMAN (sternly). That'll do, Bo’s’n. Ill overlook 
your conduct this time. Find that rascal of a surgeon’s 
mate for me. 

Bo’s’N. Which one, sir ? 

MIDSHIPMAN. Don’t argue ! 

Bo’s’N. There’s three surgeon’s mates, sir. Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Random. 

MiIpsHIPMAN. That’s the one—Random, or whatever his 
name is. Find him. 

Bo’s’N. Just coming along the deck, sir. 

MIDSHIPMAN. What? 
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Bo’s’N. Mr. Random, sir. ’E’s ’ere, sir. 

MIDSHIPMAN. Oh, he is, is he ! Put him in irons ! 

Bo’s’N (astonished). Sir ? 

MIDSHIPMAN. You heard your orders. 

Bo’s’N. Whose orders, sir ? 

MIDSHIPMAN. Mine ! 

[RODERICK enters. 

RODERICK. Bo’s’n, there are two sick men—— 

MIDSHIPMAN. Here, you mutinous dog ! 

RODERICK. Are you speaking to me, sir ? 

MIDSHIPMAN, I am. 

RODERICK. Then you'll moderate your language, sir! As 
surgeon’s mate aboard this ship, I’m the equal of any 
beggarly midshipman. 

MIDSHIPMAN. That’s insubordination, you scoundrel ! 

RopERICK. I am no scoundrel, and I take my orders from 
my superiors. 

MIDSHIPMAN. We'll see. Bo’s’n, put this man in irons ! 

RODERICK. Not at your orders ! 

MIDSHIPMAN. At the orders of Mr. Mackshane, endorsed 
by the Captain ! 

Bo’s’N. Is that right, sir ? 

RODERICK. I don’t know, Bo’s’n. It may be. I know 
that Dr. Mackshane is my enemy. 

MIDSHIPMAN. He’s the enemy of all scoundrelly spies ! 
Obey your orders, Bo’s’n ! 

Bo’s’n. If it’s the Captain’s orders, Mr. Random, sir—— 

RopeErIicx. If it’s the Captain’s orders, you’d better obcy 
them. If it’s the order of this unlicked cub—— 

MIDSHIPMAN. What’s that? Take that, you spy ! 

» RopeERICcK (furiously). You ruffian ! 

[The MIDSHIPMAN Strikes at RODERICK, who closes with 
him. They struggle and the MIDSHIPMAN is thrown to 
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the ground. MACKSHANE enters, followed by two or 
three SAILORS. 

Bo’s’N. Mr. Random, sir! Don’t kill im, sir ! 

MACKSHANE. There he is—there he is, the scoundrel ! 
Separate them! Knock him down! Handcuff him! 

[RODERICK is overpowered and handcuffed. 

RODERICK. What is the meaning of this ? 

MACKSHANE. You'll find out, you scoundrel. Are those 
handcuffs locked ? 

SAILOR. Yes, sir. 

RopeErRIcK. Lucky for you they are ! 

MACKSHANE. You hear that, Bo’s’n? To his superior 
officer! That’s mutiny ! 

MIDSHIPMAN. Whereis he? J’ll—take that, you crawling 
gutter rat ! 

RODERICK. You coward! If my hands were free—— 

MACKSHANE. The Captain shall deal with him. 

ROpDERICK. I protest! On what charge—— 

MACKSHANE. Silence! You'll learn soon enough. Bring 
him to the Captain. 

Bo’s’N. The Captain’s here now, sir. 

[The CAPTAIN enters, 

CAPTAIN. What’s this? Who is this man? 

MACKSHANE (obsequiously). This is the man, sir—the spy, 
sir !—I told you of. The man who conspired against 
your life, sir—I have witnesses, sir-—— 

RODERICK. It’s a lie, sir! I have done my work quietly 
and efficiently, which is more than can be said of this 
hypocritical ruffian ! 

MACKSHANE. Insubordination, sir! To his superior 
officer ! 

CaPpTAIN. I shall remember it. Where’s the other prison- 
er? You told me there were two of them in this plot. 
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MACKSHANE. He is here, sir—coming under guard. 

[Two SatLors bring in MorGan, also handcuffed. They are 
followed by a Sutr’s-Boy, very frightened. 

MorGan. Look you, Captain—I will know the reason, 
and the cause, and the—— 

CAPTAIN. Silence, sir! So. Many a Captain in the 
Navy would order you to be strung up to the yard arm, 
without either judge or jury, for the crimes you have 
been guilty of, but I have too much good nature in 
allowing such dogs as you to make your defence. 

MorGAan. Captain Oakum, certainly it is in your power 
to have us strung up at your will, and desire, and 
pleasures, but there is such a thing as justice. In the 
meantime, I shall be glad to know the crimes laid to my 
charge, and see the person who accuses me. 

CAPTAIN. That you shall. Here, doctor, what have you 
to say ? 

MACKSHANE. All I have to allege, sir, is that it 1s reported 
to me that these men have spoken disrespectfully 
against their Captain, who is the most honourable and 
generous commander in the King’s service. 

MorGan. If I am convicted of speaking disrespectfully 
of the Captain, look you, I hope there is no treason 
in my words. 

CaPTAIN. But there’s mutiny, and that’s death in the 
articles of war ! 

MACKSHANE. If it would please you, sir, to hear the 
witnesses, I am sure you would be convinced. 

CAPTAIN. Bring them on. 

MACKSHANE. This man is my servant, sir. If you will 

_ hear him—— 

CAPTAIN. What’s he got to say ? 

SAILOR. Sir, beggin’ your pardon, as I descended on the 
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cockpit ladder one day, I ’eard Mr. Morgan accusin’ 
the Captain and calling of ’im a savage beast, sayin’ ’e 
ought to be ’unted down as an enemy of mankind. 

CAPTAIN (furiously). He did, eh? He shall hang for it! 
What have you to say to that, Welshman ? 

Morcan. I say that it is not evidence, and I call—— 

CAPTAIN. Silence, you mutinous dog! Where’s the next 
witness ? 

MACKSHANE. Here, sir. This is the boy who waits on the 
surgeons’ mess. Step forward, boy. 

CAPTAIN. Speak up, boy, or the Bo’s’n shall give you a 
rope’s end ! 

Boy (frightened). If you please, sir, I ain’t done nothink. 

CAPTAIN. Speak up, or you shall pay for it. 

MACKSHANE. Tell the Captain what you heard. 

Boy (snivelling). Please, sir, Mister Morgan said as ’ow 
the Captain had no more bowels than a bear and the 
surgeon ’adn’t got no more brains than wot an ass ’ad. 

MACKSHANE. That’s mutiny, sir ! 

CAPTAIN. Mutiny! It’s mutiny, and barratry, and arson, 
and treason against the King’s Majesty! What have 
you to say to that, Taffy? Ihave a good mind to have 
you brought to a court-martial and hanged, you dog ! 
What would you say then ? 

MorGan. I do acknowledge myself in the wrong for 
having called the image of God a beast, but I spoke by 
parable, and metaphor, and comparison, and types. 

CAPTAIN. Insolence! He shall suffer for it! Here, boy, 
what have you heard the other prisoner say ? 

Boy. If you please, sir, I heard ’im and Mr. Thompson, 
wot jumped overboard, a-whisperin’ and a-plottin’. 
MACKSHANE. What did they say, boy? Tell the Captain 

what they said. 
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Boy. Please, sir, I didn’t rightly hear nothink. 

CAPTAIN (shouting). You did, you little scoundrel! Tell 
me what you heard immediately, or the Bo’s’n shall 
take you and string you up in the main shrouds ! 

Boy (snivelling). I ’eard them say about pistols, sir— 
and poisons—and about—’ow—the Capting—did 
ought—— 

[The Boy breaks down and howls. 

CAPTAIN. That’s enough—enough to hang a dozen men. 
And hanged they shall be! By virtue of my authority 
here on this ship, I pronounce sentence on these two 
men, to be carried out immediately. 

[JACK RATTLIN hobbles forward on crutches, one leg in 
splints. 

Jack. Sir! Captain, sir-——— 

CAPTAIN. What’s this? Who is this man? 

MACKSHANE. An insubordinate sailor, sir—a friend of 
the condemned men. In fact, sir, another to this 
conspiracy, sir, but I spared him because of ——— 

JACK. Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I was in the sick-bay, sir, 
and there I ’eard the Doctor and the Sailor that’s given 
evidence, tellin’ the Boy that—— 

MACKSHANE. I beg you, sir, not to listen to this man. 

CAPTAIN. Mr. Mackshane, your witnesses have been 
heard. If there is anything to be said for the de- 
fence—— 

[A sudden cry of “ Land ho !” off stage. They all start 
and look round. 

CAPTAIN. What’s that? Land? (Shouting) Where away ? 

SAILOR (off stage). Land on the larboard bow, sir. 

CAPTAIN. Land? Jamaica! Keep the prisoners in 
irons. They shall be court-martialled before the 
Admiral himself as soon as we get ashore. 
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MACKSHANE (suddenly frightened). Captain, sir—I’m a 
humane man, sir. 

CAPTAIN. What’s that got to do with it? 

MACKSHANE. Perhaps—maybe it would be better—if with 
your well-known mercy, sir—that is, sir—I do not wish 
to proceed against these—these two unfortunate men, 
sir. 

CAPTAIN. You mean, you don’t want ’em court-mar- 
tialled ? 

MACKSHANE. I forgive them, sir. 

CAPTAIN (severely). Dr. Mackshane, have you or have you 
not any charge which you can prove against these 
men ? 

MACKSHANE. The witnesses are unreliable, sir. I would 
rather not proceed with—— 

CAPTAIN. I understand, sir. 

RODERICK. By your leave, sir, these charges have been 
fabricated against us, and the witnesses bribed tc 
support them. 

CAPTAIN. Silence, sir! Dr. Mackshane does not wist 
to proceed. That is enough. Release the prisoners. 

[The CAPTAIN goes off 

MorGaNn. Look you, there will be more heard of this. | 
am not content with the findings, the decisions, anc 
resolutions. (Angrily) Take those irons off carefully— 
I have fingers—— 

MACKSHANE (ingratiatingly). Mr. Random, sir, I regre 
if there has been a mistake. If these men have giver 
false witness, I will see that they are punished. 

ROpDERICK. A Court in Jamaica shall see to that, sir. 

MACKSHANE. A Cowt? Oh no, Mr. Random, sir 
There is no need of that, sir. Very unfortunate to get : 
happy ship a bad name, sir. 


a 
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CAPTAIN (off stage). Dr. Mackshane ! 

MACKSHANE. Coming, sir, coming, Mr. Random, sir, 
pray remember— 

[MACKSHANE hurries off. RODERICK, MORGAN, and JACK 
are left alone. 

RopERICK. You saved our lives, Rattlin. I shan’t forget 
It. 

Jack, You saved my leg, sir—I ain’t forgot that. 

MORGAN. There 1s reasons and dispensations and morals 
in this, look you. And there 1s omtons in my cabin. 
Onions 1s good to celebrate, indeed yes. Come to my 
cabin, gentlemen—we will have ontons, and cheese 
from Glamorgan, yes—and good drinks — 

[He leads them off as he speaks. 


CURTAIN 


SCOTT AND IVANHOE 
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NOTE ON COSTUMES 


The costume worn by Sir Walter Scott should be copied 
from contemporary portraits. The other costumes in 
this play present more difficulty, as some of the Knights 
should be wearing armour. Apart from the armour, they 
wear the loose doublets, tights, and cloaks of the reign of 
Richard I. These can be successfully made if a book on 
English Costume is consulted. 
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SCENE I 


In a room at Abbotsford, WALTER SCOTT is sitting at a 
table, facing an open window, writing. It is early morning 
and the sun has just risen. 

A Scottish POACHER, singing an old Border ballad quietly 
to himself, is heard approaching. He comes opposite the 
window. 


SCOTT. Who’s there ? 

POACHER. Och, ye gied me quite a start, sir. I didna see 
it was the Laird. 

Scott. Aye, it’s me. 

PoACHER. I didna expect to see your honour at this time 
o’ the mornin’. 

ScorT. You didn’t. Otherwise you wouldn’t have been 
walking across my park with two of my salmon in your 
basket. 

Poacuer. I hae no’ got twa o’ your salmon, your honour. 

Scott. How many have you got ? 

POACHER. Three. But they were fish that had escapit oot 
o’ the burn. 

ScoTr. Who helped them to escape? You? 

POACHER. I wouldna be sae haird-hairted. 

Scorr. Your name’s Donald, isn’t it ? 

PoACHER. Now, hoo did ye ken that ? 

Scott. I’ve seen you before. 

PoacHER. Aye? I dinna mind wheer. 

SCOTT. In court ! 

PoaAcHER. Och aye. Aye—ye would. Would that be 


the last time the Provost gied me six months ? 
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ScoTT. It would. 

POACHER. Aye, aye. It was a sair injustice. An’ was 
yourself in trouble at the same time ? 

Scott (laughing). You’re an old scoundrel, Donald. 

PoACHER. Aye, I am, that. But I dinna mean no hairm 
by it. Ye ken, it was this way—— 

Scott. I’ve no doubt it was. 

PoACHER. An’ the twa-three salmon—— 

Scotr. You can have the fish. 

POACHER. Aye, aye. Forbye I’ve got them. 

Scorr. But no more of it, mind, or yow'll find yourself 
back in gaol. 

POACHER. It’s no’ what ye might call a habit. It was 
more a kind o’ an accident. Ye ken, the fish was oot 
on the bank o’ the burn. 

ScoTT. You said that before. 

PoacHer. Aye, but it’s verra important. 

Scotr. Never mind the salmon. What was that song 
you were singing as you came along ? 

PoACHER. Me? Singin’? 

Scott. I heard you. 

POACHER. Aye, ye would. 

Scotr. What was it ? 

POACHER. Mebbe a wee bit song that ma mither used tae 
sing. 

Scotr. Your mother ? 

PoACHER. Aye—or mebbe ma gran’mither. 

Scott. Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ! 

POACHER. Eh ? 

Scott. An old song, eh? 

Poacuer. Aye. Ye ken, it’s a sair lonely job, catchin’ 
the fish. 

Scorr. I thought they were on the bank. 
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POACHER. Aye. Aye—they were. But I had tae catch 
"em tae put ’em back into the burn. An’ when I’d 
caught ’em, ye ken I found they were deid ! 

ScoTT. So you sang to keep your spirits up, eh ? 

PoACHER. Aye, that’d be the way of it. 

ScoTT. Can you sing the song now ? 

POACHER. What—noo ? 

ScoTr. Yes. 

PoACHER. Ye dinna want tae hear a daft wee song at five 
o’clock o’ the morn ! 

SCOTT. Why not ? 

POACHER. I’ve ne’er haird the like o” that before. 

ScoTr. You've no need to look so scared, man. Ilike old 
songs—especially old Scottish songs. 

PoacHEr. Aye, I’ve haird tell ye were a wee crackit. 

Scotr (Jaughing). Perhaps I am. 

POACHER. Aye, ye willbe. If ye were no’, ye’d be in your 
bed. 


ScoTT. That’s where you're wrong, Donald. I have work 
to do—work, man—work ! And you’re hindering it. 

PoOACHER. It’s a queer time to work. 

Scott. At this time in the morning the world’s quiet. 

Poacuer. Aye, it should be. 

Scotr. And I like to finish my day’s work before my 
breakfast. 

POACHER. Me, too. 

Scott (laughing). Not quite for the same reason. 

POACHER. It'll be writin’ that ye’re doin’, mebbe. 

ScoTT. Yes. 

PoACHER. Books ? 

Scotr. Yes. 

PoAcHeER. I’ve a brither in the kirk. Aye, it’s a grand 
thing 1s learnin’, I hae none of it, masel’. 
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Scott. That’s where you’re wrong. You know the way 
the woods and the fields wake up in the dawn. You 
know the habits of the things that fly and swim and 
Tun. 

POACHER. That’s no’ learnin’. 

SCOTT. It’s the best sort of learning, Donald. And you 
know the old songs that your grandmother used to sing. 
Come, you were going to sing me one of them—the one 
you were singing as you came along. 

POACHER (4 little uneasily). If ye’re workin’ Ill mebbe 
disturb ye. 

Scotr. You’ve put Richard, Coeur de Lion, and Robin 
Hood out of my head. 

POACHER. Who ? 

ScoTr. Richard, Coeur de Lion, and Robin Hood. 

POACHER. I’ve ne’er haird o” them. 

SCOTT. They were English. 

POACHER (scornfully). Sassenachs. 

SCOTT. Aye, Donald—Sassenachs. 

POACHER. Mebbe it was no’ their ain fault. 

ScoTr. It wasn’t. Now the song, and if you can sing 
it through, there’s a guinea for you. 

POACHER. A guinea ! 

ScoTr. No need to stare, man. Ill buy your song for a 
guinea—and as many more as you like to sing me. 

POACHER. An’ me wastin’ ma time wi’ fish ! 

Scott (/aughing). Helping them back into the burn. 

POACHER. Aye. 

Scott. Now the song. And don’t go too quickly, or I 
shan’t be able to write it down. 

PoACHER. Ye’re no’ goin’ tae write it doon ? 

SCOTT. Why not? 

POACHER. It’s a wee daft song. 
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Scott. All the better. 

POACHER. It’s ne’er been written doon before. 

Scort. Then it’s high time it was written down now. How 
did it go? 

[The POACHER clears his throat nervously. 

PoaCHER. Ye ken I’m no’ a singer. 

Scott. And I’m not a critic. 

Poacuer. Will ye—will ye hae the first verse ? 

Scort. Yes. I’m ready. 

[After one or two false starts the POACHER begins to sing the 
old Border Ballad. 


CURTAIN 


[As soon as the curtains are closed a CHORUS comes before 
them and speaks the following: 

Corus. Walter Scott spent his whole life collecting the 
songs and stories of the Scottish Border, and many of 
them went into his novels. But he didn’t always write 
about Scotland. Sometimes he wrote about France 
and Germany or England, and here we bring you some- 
thing of his story of Richard, Coeur de Lion, and Robin 


Hood—the novel Ivanhoe. 
[The CHORUS exits. 


SCENE II 


On a built-up dais with, if possible, an awning above it, 
PRINCE JOHN is sitting, eagerly watching a tournament, off 
stage, left. With him are WALDEMAR, a bearded knight of 
ifty, DE Bracy, a hard-looking man of thirty, and other 
Knights. Farther down stage, right, is a lower dais, on 
which the LADY ROWENA, CEDRIC, and other Saxons are 
sitting, also eagerly watching the tournament. 

There are shouts, cheers, and the clash of arms from off 
stage, left. 


JOHN. By the mass, the Disinherited Knight rides well ! 
WALDEMAR. De Bois-Guilbert will down him. 
JOHN (excitedly). He won’t! He won’t! (Loudly) He’s 
down! By heaven, he’s unhorsed him ! 
[A loud shout, off stage, left. 
DE BRACY. Bois-Guilbert’s up ! 
WALDEMAR. He’s drawing his sword ! 
JOHN. The rules of the tournament are lances only. 
DE BRACY. The Disinherited Knight has dismounted ! 
JOHN. Sound the trumpet ! 
WALDEMAR. The Marshals are spurring to separate them. 
JouN. If he harms Brian de Bois-Guilbert, I'll hang him, 
knight or no knight ! 

WALDEMAR. There will be no need, your Highness. The 
Marshals have set their crossed lances between them. 
DE BRACY. De Bois-Guilbert can guard his big body, your 

Highness. 
Joun. Can he? Who is this Disinherited Knight who 


rides into the lists and overthrows our best lances ? 
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WALDEMAR. Some wandering Knight Errant who refuses 
to give his name and lineage, your Highness. 

JoHN. A fool as romantic as our brother Richard. 

[He suddenly stops. 

JOHN (in an agitated voice). Why did I name Richard ? 
Why did Cceur de Lion come into my thoughts ? 

WALDEMAR. Your Highness is pale. 

JoHn. Not I. Richard is safe in an Austrian dungeon. 
What have I to fear from him? (Anxiously) He is safe, 
is he not ? 

WALDEMAR. Quite safe, your Highness. 

JOHN. Then who is the knight ? 

DE BRACY. It might be the Earl of Salisbury. He is about 
the same pitch. 

WALDEMAR. Sir Thomas de Multon of Gilsland, rather. 
Salisbury is bigger in the bones. 

JOHN (suddenly). You don’t think—it might be—Richard, 
Coeur de Lion himself? Waldemar—de Bracy—if 
this should be Richard, remember your promises to. 
stand by me. 

WALDEMAR. There is no danger of that, your Highness 
The gigantic limbs of your brother Richard could not be 
held within the circumference of yonder suit of armour. 
Look, he is a full three inches shorter than Richard and 
a good six inches less across the chest. 

DE BRAcY. Here is the knight himself, waiting your 
Highness’s pleasure. 

[IVANHOE, in full armour, with visor down, enters and stands 
before JOHN. 

Joun. Sir Disinherited Knight, since that is the only title 
by which we can address you, it is now your duty to 
name the fair lady who, as Queen of Honour and Love, 
shall preside over this tournament. Take this coronet 
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of gold. It is for you to lay it at the feet of the lady of 
your choice. 

[IVANHOE takes the coronet and turns away. He stands 
silent for a moment. 

JOHN (in alow tone). There! You marked that, de Bracy? 
Nota word. He turned away without a word of thanks 
to me, his prince. Why? 

DE Bracy. If he wishes to be unknown, as it would 
appear, he perhaps feared that your Highness would 
recognise his voice. 

JOHN. Richard’s voice ! 

DE BRACY. No, your Highness. This unknown knight 1s 
not your royal brother. Ican answer for that. Ihave 
ridden near him on too many fields of battle not to know 
his shape. 

WALDEMAR. Look where he goes ! 

[There is a shout from off stage, as IVANHOE Jays the coronet 
at the feet of the Laby ROWENA. 

WALDEMAR. The knight has chosen the Lady Rowena ! 

[IVANHOE turns, raises his sword in salute to PRINCE JOHN, 
and goes out, left. 

JOHN. The knight’s feats of arms have shown that he has 
limbs and sinews, but his choice proves that his eyes are 
not of the clearest. 

WALDEMAR. Your Highness will crown this Queen of 
Beauty ? 

JoHN. Why should I? A Saxon! 

WALDEMAR. It is the custom, your Highness. And Saxons, 
no less than Normans, are liege subjects of this realm. 

JoHN. Unwilling ones. 

WALDEMAR. If they are always to be slighted, your High- 
ness, they will remain unwilling subjects. It is such 
gracious acts as this which will win them to loyalty. 
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JOHN. Very well. Come. 

[JOHN rises and comes down stage to the LADY ROWENA. 

JoHN. Assume, fair lady, the mark of your sovereignty, 
to which none vows homage more sincerely than our- 
self, John of Anjou. 

Cepric. Your Highness, the Lady Rowena will take upon 
her the state to which she has been called by the victor 
knight. 

JOHN. And grace our banquet at the Castle of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch this night, too. 

CepRIc. No, your Highness. The Lady Rowena and I 
are Saxons, and do not possess the language to sustain 
our part in your festival. 

JOHN (displeased). As you will. (Turning away) What 
next, Waldemar ? 

WALDEMAR. The yeomen are coming to shoot for the 
silver horn and baldrick, your Highness. 

JOHN. Let them take their stand here before us and let 
them set up the butts yonder. 

[He points off stage, left. 

WALDEMAR. They are ready, your Highness, and here are 
the yeomen. 

[JOHN goes back to his place and a number of bowmen enter, 
among them HUBERT and LOCKSLEY (ROBIN Hoop). 
They all have bows and quivers full of arrows. 

JOHN. Well, fellow? Ihave seen you before. You were 
bold enough an hour ago. What is your name? 

Locks.ey. Locksley, sir, is my name. 

JOHN. Then, Locksley, you shall shoot in your turn. If 
you win the prize, I will add to it twenty nobles. If you 
lose, you shall be stripped of your Lincoln green and 
scourged out of the lists with bowstrings, for a wordy 
and insolent braggart. 
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LocksLey. And how if I refuse to shoot ? 

Joun. If you refuse, the Provost shall cut your bow- 
strings, break your bow, and drive you from the 
lists. 

LOCKSLEY. That is no fair choice to put upon me, your 
Highness—to compel me to shoot against the best 
archers of Leicestershire and Staffordshire, on such 
terms. Nevertheless, I will obey your pleasure. 

JOHN. Look to him closely. Do not let him escape his 
trial. And do you, good fellows, shoot boldly round. 
A fat buck and a butt of wine are ready for your refresh- 
ment in yonder tent when the prize is won. 

ARCHER. We are ready, sir. 

JOHN. Then shoot, and waste no more words. 

[HUBERT shoots an arrow off stage, left. There is a cheer 
from the crowd, off. 

JOHN. Well shot, fellow! What is your name ? 

ARCHER. Hubert, your Highness, in the service of my 
lord of Malvoisin. 

JOHN. A pretty arrow—well in the centre ring. 

LOCKSLEY. It would have been better, if he had allowed 
for the wind. 

JOHN. What? You think you could mend it ? 

LOCKSLEY. I were a poor bowman, else. 

JOHN. Then, by heaven, you shall shoot now. Stand 
away, fellow. This paragon of bowmen shall show us 
what he can do! 

LocKsLey. Hubert has shot well. It is no shame to him 
if my arrow is nearer the centre. 

JOHN. If you think by talking to hide your lack of skull, 
féllow—— 

[As he speaks, LOCKSLEY lifts his bow and lets fly an arrow. 
There is a loud shout, off stage. 
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ARCHER. He has beaten my shot, your Highness. The 
arrow is two good inches nearer the centre of the target. 

JOHN (angrily). Then you shall shoot again, and beat 
that! If you do not, you shall see the inside of a 
dungeon, as I’m a living prince ! 

ARCHER. A man can but do his best, your Highness. 
My grandsire drew a good long-bow at Hastings, and 
I trust not to dishonour his memory. 

JOHN. Must you talk also! Shoot, man—shoot ! 

[HUBERT shoots again, and there is a loud shout, off stage. 

JOHN. In the clout! The very centre of the target! 
Now where is this boastful braggart in Lincoln green ? 
You cannot mend that shot, fellow. 

LOCKSLEY. No, but I can notch his shaft for him. 

JOHN. What do you mean ? 

LOCKSLEY. You shall see, your Highness. (Calling) Stand 
away from the target ! 

[LOCKSLEY shoots again, and the shot is followed, not by a 
shout, but by a murmur of amazement from the crowd, 
off stage. 

JOHN. Missed! He has missed ! 

DE Bracy. No, your Highness. His shaft has split 
Hubert’s arrow from end to end ! 

WALDEMAR. Such archery was never seen since first bow 
was bent in Britain. 

JOHN. By the mass, you areright, Waldemar. Come here, 
fellow. Locksley is yourname? You have fairly won 
the prize, and we will add fifty nobles to it if you will 
take livery and service with us. Never did so strong a 
hand bend a bow or so true an eye direct a shaft ! 

LocksLEy. No, your Highness. I have vowed that if 
ever I take service, it shall be with your royal brother, 
King Richard. 
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JoHN. What! You scorn to take service with your 
prince ! 

LocxsLey. They say King Richard is in prison, your 
Highness, but while he lives he is King of England. 
JOHN. You are impertinent, fellow! Take care that I do 
not order my men to take you and fling you into a 

dungeon to teach you manners ! 

LOCKSLEY (calmly). Your men have seen me flight an 
arrow, as well as your Highness. I think none of them 
would be eager to be the first in the taking of me. 

JOHN. This is open defiance! Guy—Hubert—— 

WALDEMAR. Your Highness. 

JOHN. What is it? 

[As WALDEMAR speaks, LOCKSLEY Slips out, unperceived. 

WALDEMAR. Your Highness, it ill befits your royal dignity 
to bandy words with this fellow. We will deal with 
him later. In the meantime, the knights have refreshed 
themselves and are ready for the general mélée. 

JOHN. You are right, Waldemar. The fellow’s insolence 
shall be—where is he? Where is the fellow in Lincoln 
green? You—Provost of the Lists! Where is he? 

Provost. He was here a moment ago, your Highness. 

JOHN. I know he was, fool ! 

MAN. He slipped into the crowd when your back was 
turned, your Highness, and—— 

JOHN. Dolts! Fools! Some of you shall pay for this ! 
Surround the lists ! Send your men to guard the roads! 

2ND Man. You'll not catch him that way, your Highness. 

JOHN. Who spoke? Who was that ? 

2ND Man. I did, your Highness. I meant no harm. 
But—— 

JOHN. Do you know this fellow Locksley ? 

2ND MAN. NotI, your Highness. But they’re saying —— 
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JOHN. Well? What are they saying ? 

2ND MAN. They’re saying, your Highness, that his name’s 
not Locksley, but—— 

[He pauses. 

JOHN (angrily). But what? What, fellow ? 

2ND MAN. Why, Robin Hood, your Highness. 

JOHN. Robin Hood! The outlaw! Afterhim! Catch 
him! A hundred nobles to the man who catches him 
—dead or alive ! 

WALDEMAR. Your Highness. 

JOHN (furiously). A scoundrelly outlaw! To dare our 
presence! To carry off the prize ! 

WALDEMAR. Your Highness, an outlaw is but an outlaw. 
He will be caught and hanged. But the knights are 
waiting your signal for the onset. 

JOHN. True. But remember—you, Provost of the Lists— 
bring me this fellow Locksley—Robin Hood—whatever 
he calls himself—or it will be the worse for you! Now, 
Waldemar. 

[He turns to the LADY ROWENA. 
Fair lady, we crave your pardon for our neglect. 
Is it your pleasure that we should give the signal for 
the general mélée ? 

Rowena. Alas, your Highness! Is it not a pity for so 
many brave knights to risk their lives ? 

JOHN. They fight for honour. 

ROWENA. But if they are killed ? 

JoHN. Better to be killed than dishonoured. See, a 
score of goodly knights a side—and your champion, 
the unknown knight who calls himself Disinherited, 
leads those who come against the challengers. This 
should be a memorable meeting. Who leads for the 
general challengers ? 
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WALDEMAR. The Knight Templar, Front de-Beuf, your 
Highness, 

Joun. And de Bracy and de Bois-Guilbert with him. 
Come, Lady—we must not keep such a noble company 
of knights waiting. Shall I give the signal ? 

Rowena. If you must, your Highness. 

JoHN. Then sound, trumpeter! Laissez aller ! 

[A trumpet sounds, and again, to the accompaniment of 
shouts off stage, they watch the tournament, all looking 
off left. JOHN has returned to his seat. 

A good lance! By the mass, a brave blow! 
Did you see that, Waldemar ? 

WALDEMAR. Yes, your Highness. The Templar bears 
himself well. 

Joun. A shrewd blow! See where de Bracy cuts his 
way! He’sdown! Whereis Brian de Bois-Guilbert 2 

WALDEMAR. To the left of the field. 

JoHN. I see him! He charges home! Well thrust! 
He has ridden his man down ! 

WALDEMAR (excitedly). Look, your Highness! The Dis- 
inherited Knight ! 

JOHN. Where ? 

WALDEMAR. Cut off from his fellows! Front de-Beuf 
has him ! 

JoHN. I see him! De Bois-Guilbert as well ! 

WALDEMAR. They are four to one ! 

JOHN. Even his courage will not save him against such 
odds ! 

Rowena. Oh, your Highness! Stop this most murder- 
ous fight! 

JoHN. No, Lady—it must be fought to a finish. 

WaLpemMar. They have him! His arm fails ! 

Rowena. Your Highness! For pity ! 
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JOHN. This champion must save himself. It would be 
shame of his knighthood if I were to—— 

WALDEMAR. Look! Your Highness ! 

JOHN. What is it ? 

WALDEMAR. A knight in black! He is thrusting his 
horse through the press ! 

JOHN. Who is he ? 

WALDEMAR. A great fighter, by the size of him ! 

JOHN. He has reached de-Beeuf ! 

WALDEMAR. He’s down! De-Beeuf’s down ! 

JOHN. Where ? 

WALDEMAR, The Black Knight struck him from his saddle 
with one blow ! 

JOHN. He strikes again ! 

WALDEMAR. And again! Only de Bois-Guilbert is 
left ! 

JoHN. Look ! The Black Knight has lowered his 
mace ! 

WALDEMAR. He has reined back his horse ! 

JOHN. What sort of a knight is this, who strikes three men 
down with three blows and then stands aside ? 

WALDEMAR. Brian de Bois-Guilbert is down! The Dis- 
inherited Knight has his dagger at his throat! Your 
Highness—— 

JOHN. The signal! Quickly! Trumpeters ! 

[A trumpet, off stage, and loud shouts. 

WALDEMAR. Another moment and de _ Bois-Guilbert 
would have breathed his last. 

JOHN. He is too good a knight to lose. 

WALDEMAR. So the Disinherited Knight again carries off 
the prize, your Highness. 

JOHN. No. Iadjudge the Black Knight the winner. But 
for him the Disinherited Knight would have beer 
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struck down. Find him and bring him to us. What 
say you, Lady Rowena ? 
[WALDEMAR goes out. 
ROWENA. He saved his life, for which I am grateful to him. 
JOHN (suspiciously). How? You know this nameless 
knight, who calls himself Disinherited ? 
ROWENA. No, your Highness. I rejoice that a fellow 
human being has been saved from death. 
JOHN. You must learn to think as a Norman in these 
matters. 
ROWENA. I am a Saxon, your Highness. 
[WALDEMAR returns. 
JOHN. Even a Saxon can learn. (Jo WALDEMAR) What 
is it? 
WALDEMAR. They say the Black Knight is not to be found, 
your Highness. 
JOHN. What? He has left the lists already ? 
WALDEMAR. He was seen riding swiftly away through the 
forest. 
JOHN (peevishly). Is this tournament of Ashby to be 
brought into disrepute by fools ! 
WALDEMAR. There is still the Disinherited Knight, your 
Highness 
JOHN (angrily). Then bring him, in the name of heaven ! 
Are we to wait all day? Are we Prince of Anjou or 
are we not? 
WALDEMAR. He is here, waiting, your Highness. 
[IVANHOE comes in. 
JOHN. Disinherited Knight, for the second time we must 
award to you the honours of this tournament. It is 
your right to receive from the hands of the Queen of 
Love and Beauty the crown of honour which your 
valour has justly deserved. 
m—18 
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ROWENA. I bestow on you this crown, sir Knight, as the 
meed of valour assigned to—— 

{IVANHOE sways and falls. 

WALDEMAR. Look to him ! 

JoHN. He’s fainted ! 

WALDEMAR. His helm—dquickly ! Unlace the gorget ! 

[WALDEMAR takes off his helmet, helped by CEpRIC. 

ROWENA. Ah—— ! 

JoHN. So! You do not know this youth ! 

ROWENA. I spoke truth, your Highness. I did not know 
it was—Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 

JOHN (angrily). Ivanhoe! A traitor Saxon ! 

ROwWENA. No traitor, your Highness. A faithful follower 
of your brother, King Richard, Coeur de Lion. 

JOHN. Richard is far away and is not likely to return. 
Till then 7 rule England—and he who is not of my 
party is a traitor to the realm. 

Rowena. If the King should return—— 

JOHN. I do not advise you—or Ivanhoe—to count on 
that. 

[DE BRACY enters hurriedly. 

DE BRACY. Your Highness ! 

JOHN. What is it ? 

DE Bracy. Your Highness, I have urgent news. 

JoHN. Of what ? 

DE Bracy. Of—Richard ! 

JOHN. Richard ! 

DE Bracy. A stranger thrust this paper into my hand and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

[JOHN, DE BRACY and WALDEMAR come down stage, left. 
ROWENA and CeprRIc tend IVANHOE. 

JOHN. Give it me. Quickly! (Reading) “Take heed to 
yourself, the devilis unchained.” (Hoarsely) Unchained! 
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WALDEMAR. It means—— 

JOHN. That Richard has obtained his freedom ! 

WALDEMAR. It may be a false alarm—a forged note. 

JOHN. It is France’s own hand and seal. (Excitedly) The 
Black Knight ! NowI understand ! The Black Knight 
was Richard ! 

WALDEMAR. What shall you do, de Bracy ? 

DE BRACY. Lead my free lances to Hull, seize a ship, and 
embark for Flanders. 

WALDEMAR. I shall take sanctuary in the church of St. 
Peter—the Archbishop is my sworn brother. 

JoHN. My good lords, I held you for wise men, bold men, 
ready-witted men. Yet you throw away wealth, 
honour—everything, all that our noble game promised 
you, when it might be won by one bold cast. 

DE BRACY. Assoon as it is known that Richard is returned, 
he will be at the head of an army, and all is then over 
between us. I would counsel you, my lord, to flee to 
France. 

JOHN. Although you are so ready to abandon me, I 
should not greatly delight to see your heads blackening 
on Clifford’s Gate yonder. Do you think, Waldemar, 
that the holy Archbishop would not let you be dragged 
from the very altar, if it would make his peace with 
Richard? Have you forgotten, de Bracy, that Robert 
Estoteville is lying between you and Hull with strength 
enough to drive you and all your free lances into the 
Humber? There is only one road to safety. Richard 
has ridden away and alone. He must be over- 
taken—— 

DE Bracy. Not by me! 

JOHN. I mean no harm to him. A prison were better. 
Whether in Britain or Austria, what does it matter ? 
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WALDEMAR. The only safe prison for Richard, Coeur de 
Lion, is that made by the sexton. 

DE BRACY. Prison or tomb, I wash my hands of the whole 
matter. 

WALDEMAR. By your leave, Highness, I will take on me the 
conduct of this enterprise. 

JoHN. What will you do ? 

WALDEMAR. Take six of my men with me, Farewell, 
your Highness. When next you receive news from me, 
our enterprise will no longer wear a doubtful aspect. 

[WALDEMAR goes out. 

Joun. You will remember, de Bracy, that our orders to 
Waldemar Fitzurse were most precise—that Richard’s 
safety should be cared for. 

DE Bracy. I heard otherwise, your Highness. 

JoHN. No. No—no, you mistake, de Bracy. And if 
Waldemar did not hear our orders—why, his head shall 
answer for it. Eh, de Bracy? Eh? Come, de Bracy 
—follow me. 

Rowena. But, your Highness—the wounded Knight 
JouN. I will settle with him, and you, and all Saxons 
when I have settled with Richard! Come, de Bracy. 

[They go out. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II 


The inside of FRIAR TUCK’S cell. It is furnished with a 
table, on which a couple of candles are burning, and two 
stools. On the table are a venison pasty, a bowl of dried 
pease, a flagon of wine, and a jug of water. 

FRIAR TUCK is singing a merry catch, and has just taken 
up the knife to cut the pasty, when there comes a loud 
hammering at the door. FRIAR TUCK starts and looks 
round. 


FRIAR. Pass on, whosoever thou art, and disturb not 
the servant of God and St. Dunstan in his evening 
devotions. 

RICHARD (off stage). Worthy father, here is a poor 
wanderer gives you the opportunity of exercising your 
charity and hospitality. 

Friar. Good brother, St. Dunstan has destined me for the 
object of those virtues, instead of the exercise thereof. 
I have no provision here which even a dog would share 
with me. 

RICHARD (off stage). I pray you, reverend father, undo 
the door, or at least point out to me my road. 

Friar. And I pray you, good Christian brother, disturb me 
no more. You have already interrupted my prayers 
long enough. 

RICHARD (off stage). The road—the road ! 

FRIAR. It is easy to find. The path leads to a morass and 
from there to a ford which, as the rains have abated, 
may now be passable. The farther bank is precipitous 
and the path has given way in sundry places, but-—— 
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RICHARD (off stage). A broken path—a precipice—a ford 
—a morass! And a night as dark as the inside of a 
tomb! Come, sir Hermit, either you open the door 
quickly or, by the rood, I will beat it down ! 

[FRIAR TUCK quickly puts away the pasty and the flagon 
in a cupboard. 

FRIAR. Patience, patience, good traveller. 

[FRIAR TUCK opens the door and RICHARD enters. 
There, sir Knight—you see my poor cell has no enter- 
tainment for one of your quality. 

RICHARD. I am a soldier and a traveller, reverend father. 
I have known worse quarters. And now—what is for 
supper ? 

FRIAR. Nothing but a trencher of dried pease. There. 
And a pitcher of water from the well of the good St. 
Dunstan, in which, betwixt sun and sun, he baptized five 
hundred heathen Danes—blessed be his name. 

RICHARD. It seems to me, reverend father, that the small 
morsels which you eat, together with this holy but some- 
what thin beverage, have thriven with you marvellously. 

FRIAR. If it has pleased St. Dunstan to bless my poor 
food, is that any wonder ? 

RICHARD. To judge by your countenance, holy father, it 
isa miracle. May a sinful layman enquire your name ? 

Friar. Iam known as the Clerk of Copmanhurst. Many 
men in these parts add the epithet holy, but I stand not 
on that. Others call me Friar Tuck. And now, valiant 
knight, may I know the name of my honourable guest ? 

RICHARD. In the lists from which I have lately ridden, men 
called me the Black Knight. 

Friar. I see, sir Black Knight, that you are a man of 
prudence. I perceive, moreover, that my poor mon- 
astic fare is little to your taste, and now I bethink me, 
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a certain charitable keeper of this forest left me some 
food, too rich for my poor table. 

RICHARD. I dare be sworn he did. I was convinced there 
was better food in this cell, the moment I clapped eyes 
on the jovial face of its hermit! Let us see the keeper’s 
bounty without delay. 

Frisk. Youwrongme, sir Knight. Iamasimple Friar—— 

[FRIAR TUCK puts the pasty on the table. 

RICHARD. Simple, perhaps, but your great body was 
never built up on such horse provender as this. Ah! 
A venison pasty ! 

Friar. As to that, I know not what it contains, but—— 

RICHARD (laughing). No? Then we willfind out. Yes— 
venison. And good! Tell me, holy father, how long 
is it since the good keeper was here ? 

Friar. About two months. 

RICHARD. By the mass, holy clerk, everything in your 
hermitage is miraculous! I would have sworn that the 
fat buck which furnished this pasty was running in the 
woods within this week. 

Friar. As to that, sir Knight—— 

RICHARD. You are not eating, good father. 

FRIAR. My vow of abstinence—— 

RICHARD. Why then, we must find a way to absolve you 
of it. In the east, now I remember, a host must always 
partake of food with his guest, as a proof that it is not 
poisoned. Far be it from me to suspect so holy a man 
as yourself of anything so inhospitable, but I would be 
highly bound if you would comply with the custom. 

FRIAR (eagerly). To ease your unnecessary scruples, sir 
Knight, I will for once depart from my rule. There. 
Ah! Yes—the pasty is good. One of the best I have 
ever tasted. 
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RICHARD. In spite of your vow ? 

FRIAR (hastily). That is, on the rare occasions—— 

RICHARD. I understand you. And now, holy clerk, I 
would wager my horse against a silver penny that the 
same honest keeper left a stoup of wine or a runlet of 
canary by way of ally to this noble pasty. 

FriAR. Now you mention it, sir Knight, I believe some 
such trifle was mentioned between us—though in the 
rigid and austere life which I live here, it had escaped 
my memory. 

[FRIAR TUCK brings out two flagons of wine. 

RICHARD. Ah, I thought so! Fill the cup, sir clerk, and 
let me drink to your better memory. So. To the 
brim! Waes hael, holy clerk of Copmanhurst ! 

Friar. Drinc hael, sir Black Knight ! 

[They laugh and drink together. As they are doing so, 
there is a loud knocking at the door. 

By my beads, here come more benighted guests ! 
Help me to remove the pasty—or what is left of it— 
and these good flagons, sir Knight. 

RICHARD. But wherefore? If this traveller is hungry —— 

Friar. I have dried pease and water from the well of the 
holy St. Dunstan for hungry travellers. Take this 
platter. It is a wicked world, sir Knight, and all men 
have their enemies. There are some, if they should see 
my hospitable board, might put a wrong construction 
upon it. 

RICHARD. The keeper, for example. 

Friar. Now heaven forgive you if—— 

[As they begin to remove the things from the table, there is 
again the sound of knocking at the door. 

LOCKSLEY (off stage). Open! Open in the name of 
charity ! 
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FRIAR (calling). Heaven forgive you, sir Traveller. Go 
on your way in the name of St. Dunstan, and disturb 
not the prayers of me and my holy brother. 

LOCKSLEY (off stage). Open, Isay! Mad priest—open to 
Locksley ! 

Friar. Locksley? Nay, then all’s safe, sir Knight. You 
may leave the flagons and the pasty. 

RICHARD. Who is it that knocks ? 

Friar. A friend. 

RICHARD. What friend? He may be a friend to you, but 
none to me. 

Friar. Locksley is a friend to all honest men. But you 
shall see for yourself. 

[He opens the door. 

FRIAR. Come in, noble Locksley, and if you—— 

[LOCKSLEY enters. 

LOCKSLEY. Why, hermit—what boon companion have 
you here ? 

Friar. A brother of our order. We have been at prayers 
all night. 

LocKSLEY. So I see. But tell me, sir Knight—for I see 
that you wear golden spurs—are you not he who saved 
the life of Wilfred of Ivanhoe at the tournament at 
Ashby ? 

RICHARD. What if I am ? 

LOCKSLEY. Then you should be as well a good English- 
man as a good knight. 

RICHARD. There is none to whom England can be dearer 
than me. 

LOCKSLEY. You came to the help of Ivanhoe, and for that 
you are my friend, whoever you are. You smile, sir 
Knight—but these are times when the friendship of 
Locksley is not to be despised. 
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RICHARD. I do not doubt it, honest yeoman. 

LOCKSLEY. One day you may know it without doubt. 
And in proof, take this hunting horn which I won from 
the hand of the false prince, John of Anjou. 

RICHARD. False ? 

Locxstey. As false as his brother, Coeur de Lion, is true. 

RICHARD. These are dangerous words. 

LocksLey. I do not fear to speak the truth, sir Knight. 
Take this horn and wear it, and if ever in the greenwood 
you need help, sound three notes on it, thus. 

[He blows three notes on the horn. 

RicHARD. And then ? 

LOCKSLEY. You will find that the friendship of Locksley 
in the greenwood 1s worth as much as the friendship of 
King Richard in London. 

RICHARD. I will not forget. 

LocksLey. And now to share your good cheer, O most 
holy friar ! 

Friar. I have dried pease and water from the well of the 
blessed St. Dunstan. 

LOCKSLEY. If you mention them again, you shall eat 
them! Come, sir Knight. 

[They sit at the table. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


The upright trunks of a few trees, with a suggestion of 
foliage at the top, will adequately represent a forest glade. 
There should also be low bushes behind which men can hide. 

WALDEMAR enters with five or six men, armed with 
swords. 


WALDEMAR, Wait here—where the path crosses the stream. 
Two of you, behind the bushes yonder. Richard rides 
this way, and we must take him before he is aware. 

Man. It will go ill with us if he sees us first, my lord. 

WALDEMAR. Then see to it that he does not. Close— 
and wait until I give the word. 

Man. I hear a horse now, my lord. 

WALDEMAR. It is Richard. Close—close, and wait. 

[They hide in the bushes. After amoment, RICHARD enters. 
(Shouting suddenly.) Strike! Strike ! 

RICHARD. Hold your sword! What! By St. George. 
have we traitors here ? 

WALDEMAR. Truc men to King John ! 

RICHARD. King John! This to my face ! 

[They all attack RICHARD, who defends himself. 

WALDEMAR. Take him from all sides! Two of you to 
his back ! 

RICHARD. Traitors and cowards ! 

WALDEMAR. You have him! Strike! Strike! 

[RICHARD strikes two of the men to the ground. The rest 

_ draw back. 

RICHARD. There’s one will strike no more! And another! 


WALDEMAR. In, cowards, in! Press him ! 
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RICHARD. Ah! The horn! 

[RICHARD blows three notes on the horn given him by 
LOCKSLEY. 

WALDEMAR. False cowards! Do you give way before 
the empty blast of a horn ? 

Man. What if he be calling a score of men-at-arms, my 
lord ? 

WALDEMAR. Therearenone. Heridesalone! In again! 
Follow! Beat him to the ground ! 

[Again they attack him. 

RICHARD. Now holy St. Dunstan be my aid! Ah! Is 
there another so ready to taste death ? 

WALDEMAR. He weakens! Strike home! 

[A man falls to the ground. 

Man. Ah! 

WALDEMAR. What’s that ? 

2ND Man. A grey goose shaft—in the throat ! 

3RD MAN. Another ! 

2ND MAN. There are bowmen on every side of us! My 
lord is down ! 

[WALDEMAR falls. BOWMEN in green, with bent bows, 
come out of the bushes on all sides. WLOCKSLEY comes 
forward. 

LocksLey. Drop your swords, or you are dead men ! 

RICHARD. Hold! Unbend your bows! The master is 
down already. Undo his helm. Who is here? What? 
Waldemar Fitzurse ! You—to so foul a deed ? 

WALDEMAR. At your brother’s bidding. 

RICHARD. I understand. Do you ask your life ? 

WALDEMAR. He that is in the lion’s clutch knows it is 
needless. 

RICHARD. Then take it unasked, and go. And your men 
with you. 
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[WALDEMAR and the men go off, two of them carrying 
another. 

Locksley. What? Shall I not send a shaft after him ? 

RICHARD. No. Whatever you are, you bear an English 
heart, Locksley—and you are the more bound to obey 
an English King. I am Richard of England. No. 
You have saved my life this day. Do not kneel to me, 
good Locksley. 

LOCKSLEY. My liege, I am no Locksley. My fame has 
blown too widely not to have reached even your royal 
ears. I am Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest. 

RICHARD. Robin Hood! King of outlaws and prince of 
good fellows ! 

LOcKSLEY. My liege—my offences are many— 

RICHARD. They are forgotten. The lion is a noble beast, 
Robin, and can pardon as well as devour. Come, on 
to York. We will see the end of this day’s work 
together, 

[They turn to go off. 


CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS: 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPMAN. 
HALL. 
CHORUS. 
PICKWICK. 
WINKLE. 
SNODGRASS. 
TUPMAN. 
OSTLER. 
WARDLE. 

Mrs. WARDLE. 
RACHEL. 

JOE. 


NOTE ON COSTUMES 


The costumes for this play should be copied from an 
illustrated edition of Pickwick. For the most part they 
can be easily improvised by adapting modern clothes. 
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SCENE I 


A room furnished plainly with™a table“and two chairs. 
In it CHARLES DICKENS, a young man of twenty-four, 
and two elderly gentlemen, Mr.{ HALL, small and 
eager, and Mr. CHAPMAN, large and pompous, are 
in the act of formally intfoducing themselves_to one 
another. 


CHAPMAN. This is my friend and partner, sir. Mr. Hall, 
Sir. 

DICKENS. I am happy to know you, sir. 

CHAPMAN. Mr. Charles Dickens. 

HALL. Your servant, sir. This is my friend and partner, 
Mr. Chapman, sir. 

DICKENS. I am glad to make your acquaintance, sir. 

HALL. Mr. Charles Dickens. 

CHAPMAN. It 1s a pleasure to meet you, Mr. Dickens. 
And now that we know one another—— 

DICKENS. Certainly, gentlemen, certainly. Won’t you 
sit down? There are three—er—there were three 
chairs in the room. 

HALL. Not at all, sir, not at all. I can sit here. 

DICKENS. Allow me, sir. 

CHAPMAN. Sit down, Hall, sitdown! Now, Mr. Dickens, 
you know who we are, of course ? 

DICKENS. Certainly. Mr. Chapman and Mr. Hall. 

CHAPMAN. No, no, sir. Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Publishers, sir. 

Dickens. Ah. Publishers. 


HALL. That’s right. Publishers. We’ve published -—— 
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CHAPMAN, Never mind what we’ve published. It’s what 
we are going to publish that matters. 

HALL. Oh, certainly, certainly. I was only going to 
remark—— 

CHAPMAN. Don’t. Now, Mr. Dickens, we have been 
very much attracted by certain writings of yours—that 
is, we believe them to be yours. 

DICKENS. Indeed, sir. I am very happy to hear it. May 
I ask what the writings were ? 

CHAPMAN. They were entitled—er—they were entitled— 
what were they entitled, Hall ? 

HALL. Sketches. Sketches by Boz. 

CHAPMAN. That’s right. Sketches by Boz. They were 
your work, Mr. Dickens ? 

DICKENS. Yes, gentlemen. I am Boz. 

HALL. There you are. What did I tell you? He’s 
Boz. 

CHAPMAN. Quite so, quite so. You are free to undertake 
other work, Mr. Dickens ? 

DICKENS. Quite free, gentlemen. That is, if the work is 
of a nature which I can undertake. 

HALL. Oh, certainly. I thought that it would be a very 
good idea if—— 

CHAPMAN (interrupting him). We thought, my partner and 
I, that you might possibly write a certain amount of— 
shall I call it letterpress, to Ulustrate some drawings by 
a very well-known artist. And I may say the drawings 
have already been commissioned. What do you say, 
Mr. Dickens, eh ? 

Dickens. All I can say is, gentlemen, that—well, it 
depends upon the drawings. What are they of ? 

HALL. There, you see, Chapman, I told you you'd leave 

something out. 

1—19 
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CHAPMAN (with heavy dignity). I was coming to that, 
Mr. Dickens. The drawings are sporting plates—the 
sports of the fields—hunting, shooting and fishing, and 
SO On. 

Dickens. I am afraid, sir, that I am not a sportsman. 

HALL. Bless my soul, not even a bit o’ fishing ? 

CHAPMAN. That is not necessary, Mr. Dickens. What 
we want is—well, we were rather hoping that you would 
suggest what we wanted. 

DICKENS. It’s a little difficult, gentlemen. Possibly, 
something in the nature of a Club of Sportsmen. 

HALL. That’s the idea. 

CHAPMAN. M-m. A Club of Sportsmen. Yes—a very 
good idea. We might call #—er—— 

HALL. The Nimrod Club. You know—nimrod. You 
know what nimrod means ? 

CHAPMAN (crushing him). We know perfectly well what 
nimrod means. Of course you understand, Mr. 
Dickens, that we require the accompanying letterpress 
to be of a humorous character. Not too humorous, of 
course, but sufficiently humorous to—er—— 

HALL. To whet the appetite. 

CHAPMAN. Quite so. 

DICKENS. That would depend on the nature of the 
drawings. Who ts the artist ? 

CHAPMAN. Ah! Now you'll be surprised, Mr. Dickens. 
Our artist is no less than Mr. Seymour—Mr. R. 
Seymour. You know him, of course. 

DICKENS. I know his drawings. 

CHAPMAN. The drawings will naturally be of the very 
highest quality. As to the characters in the 
drawings—— 

DICKENS. There’s the point, sir. If the descriptions are 
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to be humorous, the sportsmen must necessarily be 
uniucky. 

Hatit. Eh? How do you make that out ? 

Dickens. A fortunate sportsman is not a humorous 
character. A fisherman who never catches anything, 
or a huntsman who is always falling off his horse, is a 
man of public derision. 

CHAPMAN. That’s so. What do you think Seymour’d 
say to that, eh? 

HALL. That’s all very well, but if a fisherman never 
catches anything, he’s not a fisherman. 

CHAPMAN. Certainly he is. A fisherman is a man who 
fishes—not a man who catches fish. Ain’t that so, 
Mr. Dickens ? 

DICKENS. I’ve always understood that it made no differ- 
ence whether a fisherman caught anything or not— 
provided he didn’t do it for a living, of course. 

CHAPMAN. Then you'll take the job on, eh? 

DICKENS. I should certainly like to see some of the 
drawings. 

CHAPMAN. As a matter of fact, Mr. Dickens, the drawings 
are not made yet. 

DIcKENS. All the better. In my opinion, in a series of 
this sort—you intended it to be a series, of course ? 

CHAPMAN. Monthly parts. 

DICKENS. Quite so. As I was saying, in a series of this 
sort, the drawings should arise naturally out of the text. 
You would, I take it, leave the general nature of the text 
to me? 

HALL. Subject to our approval, of course. Eh, Chapman ? 

CHAPMAN. Certainly. 

DICKENS. Then we should require some kind of central 
character. A hero, shall we say ?—for the series. 
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HALL. Why not a group of heroes ? 

DICKENS. A group, certainly, but one central character. 
For instance, a gentleman and a party of his friends— 
all members of the Nimrod Club. 

CHAPMAN. What kind of gentleman do you suggest ? 

DIcKENns. If the sketches are to be humorous, we require 
a central character of a philosophic turn of mind. Not 
too young; in fact, elderly. A placid temperament—a 
benevolent manner—a guileless nature—that kind of 
thing. 

[Mr. HALL laughs. 

CHAPMAN. I see nothing amusing in that. 

HALL. I was thinking that Mr. Dickens was not describing 
you. 

CHAPMAN (crushingly). I find that even less amusing. 
Pray continue, Mr. Dickens. 

DICKENS. I have the very character in mind, gentlemen. 
Yes, I can see him with his benevolent spectacles beam- 
ing, his round placid face, his gaiters—everything. We 
want a name for him. Now what shall we call 
him ? 

HALL. You want to be careful, you know. No good 
offending anybody. 

CHAPMAN. An unusual sort of name. Something that 
people will remember, eh ? 

Dickens. I have it! Suppose we call him Mr. Pick- 
wick ? 

HALL. Mr. Pickwick? No, I don’t think I know anyone 
of that name. 

CHAPMAN. Mr. Pickwick,eh? Yes. That sounds a good 
name to me. The Adventures of Mr. Pickwick. 

HALL. How about Mr. Pickwick of the Nimrod Club ? 

DIcKENS. Why not call it the Pickwick Club ? 
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HALL. That doesn’t suggest sport. You must remember 
that these are sporting pictures. 

CHAPMAN. Never mind the name. I like the idea. Mr. 
Pickwick. We'll make that name famous, Mr. Dickens. 
Yes, before our monthly parts have been coming out for 
very long, everybody will be talking about Mr. Pickwick. 
Mr. Pickwick—you see how easily the name comes to 
the tongue, eh? Mr. Pickwick. That was an in- 
spiration, Mr. Dickens. 

DICKENS. At the same time, gentlemen, I suggest that the 
Club should represent more varied interests and pos- 
sibly eccentricities. Toconfine it entirely to sport would 
make for monotony—especially as I am not myself a 
sportsman. 

HALL. I suppose you could describe a cricket match ? 

DICKENS. Possibly a cricket match would not be beyond 
my powers, but I confess I should be more at home 
describing the supper which followed it. 

HALL. Now, that’s not a bad idea, Chapman, eh? This 
Club could be interested in everything, from puddings 
to politics. 

DICKENS. Puddings are politics. 

HALL. There, you see! That’s the kind of thing I mean. 

CHAPMAN (crushingly). If you mean anything. I think 
the best thing we can do is to leave the matter in Mr. 
Dickens’shands. If Mr. Dickens would be good enough 
to prepare one or two instalments, we should have a 
better idea of how the series should develop. What do 
you say to that, Mr. Dickens ? 

DICKENS. Certainly, gentlemen, certainly. In fact, if you 
wouldn’t mind leaving immediately——— 

“Hawi. Eh? Eh—what’s that ? 

CHAPMAN. But we haven’t discussed terms. 
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DICKENS. Never mind terms. There are three steps, Mr. 
Hall—and a hole in the mat. Mind you don’t fall. 

HAL. Are you turning us out, eh? 

Dickens. Of course I’m turning you out. I want to start 
right away with Mr. Pickwick—my mind’s full of it— 
my fingers are itching to get hold of the pen. 

HALL. Oh, well, of course, in that case—— 

DICKENS. Good morning, gentlemen, good moming! 
You shall have your first instalment by this afternoon. 

CHAPMAN. But really, Mr. Dickens, we haven't dis- 
cussed—— 

DICKENS. Wait until I give you something to discuss, 
Mr. Chapman. Good morning, gentlemen. 

HALL. Well, I really must say-—— 

DICKENS. Say it to your friend and partner—outside. 
Good morning, gentlemen! Good morning. 

[As DICKENS speaks he hurries HALL and CHAPMAN out of 
the room, and closes the door. 

Paper—paper—paper! Paper for Pickwick! The 
papers of Pickwick !—the Pickwick Papers ! (Repeating 
slowly) The Pickwick Papers! That's the name ! 


CURTAIN 


[When the curtains have closed, a CHORUS enters before 
them and speaks the following: 

Cuorus. The Pickwick Papers consist of innumerable 
incidents recording the adventures of Mr. Pickwick, 
his servant Sam Weller, and his friends Mr. Tupman, 
Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass. 

Here is the story of their visit to Dingley Dell and of its 
sudden and unexpected ending. 
[The CHORUS exits. 


SCENE II 


Mr. PICKWICK enters, followed by Messrs. WINKLE, 
SNODGRASS, and TUPMAN. Mr. PICKWICK beams round on 
them benevolently. 


Pickwick. Now that we've finished breakfast, gentle- 
men, it is time we got on our way to Dingley 
Dell. 

WINKLE. But, my dear Mr. Pickwick, how are we to get 
there ? 

SNODGRASS. We don’t know the way. 

TUPMAN. We have not the faintest idea of the direction. 

PICKWICK. In that case there is only one thing to do. 
Ask the Ostler. 

WINKLE. What a brain. (Calling) Ostler ! Ostler ! 

PICKWICK. Dingley Dell cannot be more than a few miles 
away. We shall have a very pleasant drive, and ['m 
sure our friend Mr. Wardle will show us some real 
English hospitality. 

WINKLE. And some true English sport, I hope. 

Pickwick. Of course, my dear Winkle. ‘I forgot you 
were the sportsman of our party. 

[The OSTLER enters. 

OsTLER. You called, gen’lemen ? 

PICKWICK. Yes, Ostler. Can you tell us the way to 
Dingley Dell? And the distance ? 

OsTLER. Dingley Dell, gen’lemen—fifteen miles. Cross- 
country ride, gen’lemen. Post-chaise, sir ? 

PICKWICK. Post-chaise wouldn’t hold more than two. 


OsTLeR. That’s right, sir. Beg pardon, sir. Very nice 
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four-wheel chaise—seat for two behind—one in front 
for the gen’leman that drives. 

PICKWICK. That’s only three. 

SNODGRASS. What’s to be done? 

OsTLER. Perhaps one of the gen’lemen would ride, sir. 
Very nice quiet saddle-horse, sir. 

PICKWICK. The very thing. Winkle, will you go on 
horseback ? 

WINKLE (nervously). Er—certainly. There’s nothing— 
that is, I should enjoy it of all things. 

PICKWICK. Excellent. Have the four-wheel chaise and the 
saddle-horse brought round at once. 

OSTLER. Very good, sir. 

[Exit the OSTLER. 

PIcKWIcK. And now, gentlemen, as we’ve paid our bills, 
nothing remains but to look forward to a pleasant 
trip. A beautiful morning—just the morning for a 
gallop across country, eh, Winkle ? 

WINKLE (nervously). Eh—yes, just the morning. 

PICKWICK. We'll stay here and watch them putting in the 
horses. Probably our friend Winkle would like to make 
friends with his mount before we start. 

WINKLE (in heartfelt tones). Yes—yes, I should. 

[Off stage the sound of horses prancing on cobble- 
stones. There is much shouting of “‘ Whoa, lass!” 
** Steady !”’ etc., from the OSTLERS. The OSTLER comes 
back. 

Pickwick. Ah, here they are. What a noble animal is 
the horse. Don’t you think so, Winkle ? 

WINKLE (miserably). Yes. Is—is that the one I am to 
ride? The one—standing on its hind legs? 

PICKWICK. It will stand on all four legs in a moment, 
will it not, Ostler ? 
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OsTLer. That’s right, gov’nor. Very quiet ’orse, sir, 
only it don’t do to let ’im get excited, see ? 

WmnkLe. I’ll—I°ll remember that. 

OsTLER. That’s right, sir, but will the ’orse? That’s wot 
you got to watch, see ? 

Pickwick. Is that the chaise ? 

OSTLER. That’s it, sir. 

PICKWICK. Bless my soul, who’s to drive? I never 
thought of that. 

TUPMAN. You, of course, Mr. Pickwick. 

PICKWICK. I? 

SNODGRASS. Of course. 

OsTLeR. Not the slightest fear, sir. A hinfant in arms 
might drive ’im. 

PICKWICK. He don’t shy, does he ? 

OsTLER. Shy, sir? °E wouldn’t shy if ’e was to meet a 
vaggin-load o’ monkeys with their tails burnt off. 

Pickwick. That sounds satisfactory. 

OsTLER. Now then, sir, you the gen’leman wot’s goin’ 
to ride? 

WINKLE (miserably). Yes. 

OsTLeR. Up you get, sir. 

[WINKLE goes out, followed by the OSTLER. There is the 
sound of a prancing horse. Pickwick and the others 
watch anxiously. 

OsTLER (off stage). Whoa, my beauty! Whoa, lass! 
Now’s your chance, sir—up you get. T’other side o’ 
the ’orse, sir. 

Pickwick. Are you all right, Winkle ? 

WINKLE (off stage). Yes—I think so. I hope so. 

SNODGRASS. Look at Winkle! What makes his horse go 
sideways ? 

PICKWICK. I can’t imagine. 
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SNODGRASS (calling). Winkle! What makes it go side- 
ways ? 

WINKLE (off stage). I’ve no idea. He’s—he’s pointing in 
one direction and going in the other. 

PICKWICK (calling). Come, come, Winkle! Surely you 
can control a quiet, well-behaved animal like that ? 

WINKLE (off stage). He’s not quiet! He’s not well- 
be—— 

[His words are cut short by a furious clatter of hoofs, 
gradually growing fainter. 

WINKLE (Off stage—his voice growing fainter). Whoa! 
Whoa! Let me get off! Let me get off! 

{His voice and the sound of the galloping horse fade out 
together. The OSTLER comes in. 

OsTLER. Other gen’leman’s started, sir. 

PICKWICK. So we observed. Will he be all right, Ostler ? 

OsTLER. Right as rain, sir, if ’e don’t fall off. 

PICKWICK (relieved). Thank you. You're a good fellow. 
Here’s half a crown for you. 

OsTLER. Thank you, sir. 

PICKWICK. Do you think he’ll come back ? 

OsTLER. Not this side o’ nowhere, ’e won’t, sir, not if I 
knows that ’orse. 

Pickwick. Oh! Then perhaps it would be better if we 
were to follow him. Eh, Snodgrass? What do you 
say, Tupman ? 

SNODGRASS. Oh, certainly, certainly. But—— 

TUPMAN. By all means, but—— 

[They both hesitate. 

PICKWICK. What’s the matter ? 

TUPMAN. The horse in the chaise looks a very determined 
animal. 

SNODGRASS. You’re sure he won’t run away with us ? 
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Oster. No fear o’ that, sir. Young lady o’ twelve drove 
im to ’Ackney an’ back last Toosday an’ said it was 
like pushin’ ’er aged gran’ma in a bath chair. 

PICKWICK. There’s no cause for alarm, none. 

OsTLeR. That’s right. The old un knows, you take it 
from me, gen’lemen. Come along, sir. If you're 
agoin’ to catch the other gen’leman up, you'd better 
start. 

TUPMAN. Oh, I hope we’re not going to go as fast as that. 

OsTLeR. Fast? Not you, sir. "E’lt be waitin’ for you 
round the next corner, ’im an’ the ’orse, as thick as 
thieves. 

Pickwick. You think so, eh? 

OsTLeR. Sure of it, sir. 

PICKWICK. Splendid. You're a good fellow. Here's 
half a crown for you. 

OsTLer. Thank you, sir. 

Pickwick. Come, gentlemen. If we're to get to Dingley 
Dell as soon as our friend Winkle, we must get on the 
road. 

[They turn to go out. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE Iil 


A room in Manor Farm, with a window, if possible. 

Mr. WARDLE, MRS. WARDLE, a very deaf old lady, his 
mother, RACHEL his sister, and the fat boy Jog, are 
present. 


WARDLE. They’re late. Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
should have been here by now. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Eh, what’s that ? 

WARDLE (shouting). I said they should have been here 
before now. 

Mrs. WARDLE. I shouldn’t be surprised if they were. 

RACHEL. It’s no good shouting. Mother can’t hear you. 

WARDLE. Nor she can, bless her heart. Rachel, my dear, 
see that everything’s all right for Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends when they arrive. There must be no mistake 
about the hospitality of Dingley Dell. 

RACHEL. There’s somebody coming now. 

WARDLE. Bless my soul, so there is. They’re walking ! 
Joe! Joe! Drat that boy, he’s asleep again. Joe! 
Pinch him, somebody. 

Joe, I warn’t asleep. 

WARDLE. Run to the kitchen, Joe—tell them to have 
bandages ready—and hot water. There’s been an 
accident. 

[JOE exits. 

RACHEL. An accident ? 

WARDLE. Look at them! Their clothes are torn and 
they’re on foot. The post-chaise must have overturned 


or something. 
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RACHEL. Oh dear! I shall faint. I know I shall faint ! 

WARDLE. No, you won’t. Go and see that there’s some 
hot punch ready for them. 

RACHEL. Oh dear—oh dear. 

WARDLE. Come, come, Rachel. It’s no use saying “ oh 
dear, oh dear.” They may be hurt. 

RACHEL. But not dead! Oh, say they’re not dead ! 

Mrs. WARDLE. What’s she saying? Who's dead ? 

WARDLE. Nobody’s dead, Mother. 

Mrs. WARDLE. What did they die of ? 

WARDLE (shouting). Nobody’s dead ! 

RACHEL. Oh, are you sure ? 

WARDLE. How can they be dead when they’re walking 
up the drive? Off with you. And see that the punch 
is strong. 

RACHEL. Oh, I will! What a mercy they’re not dead ! 

[RACHEL goes out. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Was it anybody I know ? 

WARDLE. Who, Mother ? 

Mrs. WARDLE. Whoever it is. 

WARDLE (shouting). It’s Mr. Pickwick, Mother. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Never heard of him. What did he die of ? 

WARDLE (shouting). He’s coming up the drive. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Coming up the drive! What do they 
want to bring him here for ? 

WARDLE. He’s walking ! 

Mrs. WARDLE. Oh, well, I dare say it’s all for the best. 
But in my day dead people didn’t come walking up 
people’s drives. 

[WARDLE throws open the door to admit PICKWICK and the 
others. They are soiled and dirty and their clothes are 
torn. 

Pickwick. Mr. Wardle! 
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WARDLE. Welcome, my dear sir. Has anything happened 
to you ? 

PICKWICK. Winkle’s horse ran away and then the chaise 
overturned. Nothing else. 

WARDLE. Bless my soul! But where are the horses ? 

PICKWICK. They ran away also. 

WARDLE. Are you hurt ? 

PICKWICK. Tupman and Snodgrass were thrown out of 
the chaise and scratched. Nothing else, my dear sir, 
nothing else at all. 

WARDLE. That’s a mercy. It might have been much 
worse. Come inside, gentlemen. A little hot punch 
is what you need. (Loudly) This is Mr. Pickwick, 
Mother. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Eh? I can’t hear you. 

WARDLE (shouting). Mr. Pickwick ! 

Mrs. WARDLE. Well, it don’t much matter. 

PICKWICK. I assure you, ma’am, I am delighted to see 
you looking so well and young. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Ah! It’s all very fine, I dare say, but I 
can’t hear him. 

WARDLE. She’ll talk to you presently, Mr. Pickwick. 

PIckWIcK. I hope so indeed, ma’am. May I present my 
friends, Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass. 

Mrs. WARDLE. They want a good wash and their clothes 
brushing. 

WARDLE (heartily). To be sure they do. You are all very 
welcome, gentlemen. Mr. Tupman has been here 
before, he shall show you the ways of the house. Ah, 
here’s what you need. 

[RACHEL enters with a bowl of punch and glasses on a tray. 

WARDLE. This is my sister, Miss Rachel Wardle, gentle- 
men. She’s a Missand yet she ain’t a-miss, eh, Tupman? 
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RACHEL. Lor, brother. 

PICKWICK. We are all happy to meet Mr. Wardle’s sister, 
ma’am. I hope I see you well. 

WARDLE. Better than she sees you, eh? Come, a glass of 
punch, Mr. Pickwick. And you, sir. And Mr. Snod- 
grass. Help yourself, Tupman. 

PICKWICK. Thank you, sir. Very welcome, I assure you. 

WARDLE. Now, gentlemen—welcome to Manor Farm. 

[They all drink. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Are they drinking to his memory ? 

RACHEL (loudly, in her ear). Whose memory ? 

Mrs. WARDLE. Him that died. 

WARDLE (shouting in her ear). Nobody’s dead, Mother. 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends have had an accident, 
that’s all. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Aren’t they dead ? 

WARDLE. No, Mother. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Then why did they pretend they were? 
Most upsetting. 

Pickwick. Nothing but a few scratches, ma’am. 

Mrs. WARDLE. I can’t hear him, but I dare say he means 
well. 

Warp ce. Another glass, Mr. Pickwick ? 

PICKWICK. Well, sir-—— 

WaRDLE. And you, Mr. Winkle? Mr. Snodgrass? Tup- 
man, help yourself. 

[He refills the glasses. 

Pickwick. You are very kind, sir. 

WARDLE. Not a bit of it, sir. 

Pickwick. Your very good health, sir. 

[The others echo the toast and they all drink. 

WARDLE. Thank you, gentlemen. Now let us see what 
we can do for you in the way of a brush down, and then, 
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Warp _e. Welcome, my dear sir. Has anything happened 
to you? 

PICKWICK. Winkle’s horse ran away and then the chaise 
overturned. Nothing else. 

WARDLE. Bless my soul! But where are the horses ? 

PICKWICK. They ran away also. 

WARDLE. Are you hurt ? 

PICKWICK. Tupman and Snodgrass were thrown out of 
the chaise and scratched. Nothing else, my dear sir, 
nothing else at ail. 

WARDLE. That’s a mercy. It might have been much 
worse. Come inside, gentlemen. A little hot punch 
is what you need. (Loudly) This is Mr. Pickwick, 
Mother. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Eh? I can’t hear you. 

WARDLE (shouting). Mr. Pickwick ! 

Mrs. WARDLE. Well, it don’t much matter. 

PICKWICK. I assure you, ma’am, I am delighted to see 
you looking so well and young. 

Mrs. WaRDLE. Ah! It’s all very fine, I dare say, but I 
can’t hear him. 

WARDLE. She'll talk to you presently, Mr. Pickwick. 

PICKWICK. I hope so indeed, ma’am. May I present my 
friends, Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass. 

Mrs. WARDLE. They want a good wash and their clothes 
brushing. 

WARDLE (heartily). To be sure they do. You are all very 
welcome, gentlemen. Mr. Tupman has been here 
before, he shall show you the ways of the house. Ah, 
here’s what you need. 

[RACHEL enters with a bowl of punch and glasses on a tray. 

WARDLE. This is my sister, Miss Rachel Wardle, gentle- 
men. She’s a Missand yet she ain’t a-miss, eh, Tupman? 
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RACHEL. Lor, brother. 

Pickwick. We are all happy to meet Mr. Wardle’s sister, 
ma’am. I hope I see you well. 

WARDLE. Better than she sees you, eh? Come, a glass of 
punch, Mr. Pickwick. And you, sir. And Mr. Snod- 
grass. Help yourself, Tupman. 

Pickwick. Thank you, sir. Very welcome, I assure you. 

WARDLE. Now, gentlemen—welcome to Manor Farm. 

[They all drink. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Are they drinking to his memory ? 

RACHEL (loudly, in her ear). Whose memory ? 

Mrs. WARDLE. Him that died. 

WARDLE (shouting in her ear). Nobody’s dead, Mother. 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends have had an accident, 
that’s all. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Aren't they dead ? 

WARDLE. No, Mother. 

Mrs. WARDLE. Then why did they pretend they were? 
Most upsetting. 

PICKWICK. Nothing but a few scratches, ma’am. 

Mrs. WARDLE. I can’t hear him, but I dare say he means 
well, 

WarRDLE. Another glass, Mr. Pickwick ? 

PICKWICK. Well, sir-—— 

WARDLE. And you, Mr. Winkle? Mr. Snodgrass? Tup- 
man, help yourself. 

[He refills the glasses. 

PICKWICK. You are very kind, sir. 

WARDLE. Not a bit of it, sir. 

PICKWICK. Your very good health, sir. 

[The others echo the toast and they all drink. 

WARDLE. Thank you, gentlemen. Now let us see what 
we can do for you in the way of a brush down, and then, 
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when you're recovered, we'll see if we can show you 
some sport. 

WINKLE. Sport ? 

Warbte. Nothing very serious. The rooks want thin- 
ning, that’s all. 

PICKWICK. How do you thin them ? 

Warne. Shoot them, sir, shoot them! Do you shoot, 
Mr. Pickwick ? 

PICKWICK. I’ve never fired a shot in my life. Our friend 
Winkle here is a great sportsman. 

WARDLE. Shot, sir ? 

WINKLE. Er—yes, of course. 

Pickwick. That’s Winkle’s modesty. I’ve heard him say 
he’s a very fine shot. 

WINKLE. Oh, well— 

WARDLE. We'll give him a chance to prove it after lunch- 
eon. Mr. Pickwick, your glass. 

Pickwick. No more, sir. 

WarbLe. Mr. Winkle? Mr. Snodgrass? Tupman? 
No? Come along then, gentlemen. This way. 

[He turns to lead them out. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


A field near Manor Farm. There should be a tree trunk 
for TUPMAN to hide behind. 

Mr. WARDLE enters, carrying a shotgun, and followed 
by PICKWICK, SNODGRASS, TUPMAN and Jor. JOE is carry- 
ing a second shotgun, which he puts on the ground, im- 
mediately sitting down beside it and going to sleep. 


WARDLE. A beautiful afternoon, gentlemen. Come a- 
long, Mr. Pickwick. Where’s your friend Mr. Winkle ? 

PICKWICK. I’ve no idea. 

WARDLE. I’ve got a gun here for him. Joe! Joe! 
Drat that boy, he’s asleep again. Joe! 

Jog. I aren’t asleep. 

Warp e. Where’s Mr. Winkle’s gun ? 

Joz. On the grass. 

PICKWICK. But where’s Mr. Winkle ? 

Joe. Last time I saw him, he was a-hidin’ in the back 
parlour. 

WARDLE. Go and fetch him. Tell him we'll wait for him 
here. 

PICKWICK. Here’s Mr. Winkle now. 

[Enter WINKLE. 

WINKLE (nervously). I—I hope I’m not late. 

WARDLE. Not a bit of it. There’s your gun. Now, 
gentlemen, and we’ll see if we can’t provide the contents 
of a rook pie before half an hour’s past. 

JOE (ecstatically). Rook pie! Oooooh ! 

PICKWICK (suddenly). Stop ! 

WARDLE. What’s the matter now ? 
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Pickwick. That gun of Winkle’s is not safe. 

WINKLE (nervously). Eh? What’s that? Not safe? 

PICKWICK. Not as you are carrying it. I won't stay 
another moment unless you carry it in another manner. 

WINKLE. ‘How am I to carry it? 

PICKWICK. Carry it with the muzzle pointing to the 
ground. 

WINKLE. It’s—it’s so unsportsmanhike. 

Pickwick. I don’t care whether it’s unsportsmanlike or 
not. I’m not going to be shot for the sake of appear- 
ances, to please anybody. 

WARDLE. It’s all right, my dear sir. The gun’s not 
loaded. 

WINKLE. Of course it’s not loaded. (Mirthlessly) Ha, 
ha ! 

Pickwick. Loaded or not, I prefer to see it pointing at the 
ground, and not at my head. Bless my soul, what are 
those two boys doing ? 

WARDLE. What boys ? 

PICKWICK. Those two ragged litile urchins over there. 
Bless me, they’re climbing the trees. 

WARDLE. They’re going to start the game. 

Pickwick. To what ? 

WARDLE. In plain English, to frighten the rooks. 

PICKWICK. Oh, is that all? 

WARDLE. Now, gentlemen, are you ready? Are you 
ready, Mr. Winkle. 

WINKLE. Oh—quite—quite. 

WARDLE. Loaded ? 

WINKLE. Oh—er—no. No, it’s not loaded. 

Warp Le. Ill load it for you. There you are. Now, 
shall I shoot first ? 

WINKLE. Yes—yes, if you please. 
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WARDLE. Stand aside then. Now for it. (Shouting) 
Boys ! 

[Shouts from the Boys, off stage, and a violent cawing of 
rooks. WARDLE fires. 

WARDLE. There you are. Pick him up, Joe. 

Joe. A fat one. 

[JoE runs off. 

WARDLE. Now, Mr. Winkle, it’s your turn. Ready? 

WINKLE (faintly). Yes. 

WARDLE (shouting). Boys ! 

[Again a shout from the Boys, off stage, and the cawing of 
the rooks. WINKLE’s gun clicks and misses fire. 

Hallo ! 

PICKWICK. Won’t it go? 

WINKLE. It’s missed fire. 

WARDLE. Odd. I never knew one of them misfire before. 
Why, I don’t see anything of the cap. 

WINKLE. Bless my soul, I declare I forgot the cap. 

WARDLE. Ill put that right for you. Now! Now, 
gentlemen. Why, where’s Mr. Tupman ? 

SNODGRASS. He’s behind that tree. 

WARDLE (laughing). No need for that. Mr. Winkle 
won't miss a target like this. Ready? 

WINKLE (faintly). Yes. 

WARDLE (shouting). Boys ! 

[Again the distant shouts of the Boys and the cawing of the 
rooks. WINKLE fires, and there is ascream from TUPMAN, 
who falls to the ground. 

PICKWICK. Good heavens! What’s the matter ? 

TUPMAN (faintly). P’'m killed—I’m killed ! 

SNODGRASS. He’s shot Tupman. 

PICKWICK. Shot Tupman ! 

TUPMAN. I’m killed—I’m killed ! 
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WARDLE. You don’t sound like it. 

Pickwick. If he’s killed Tupman, I'll never forgive him. 

WINKLE. I—I didn’t mean to. 

PICKWICK. Tupman! My dear Tupman! Are you— 
are you killed ? 

TUPMAN. Yes. 

SNopGRASS. Send for the doctor—quick! Send for the 
apothecary! Send for everybody ! 

WARDLE. No need to get excited, gentlemen. As far as I 
can see, Mr. Tupman’s got a few pellets in the arm, 
that’s all. 

Pickwick. All! Isn’t that enough, sir ? 

TUPMAN (faintly). Shall I recover ? 

WARDLE. Recover? You'll be as right as rain to-morrow. 

PICKWICK (severely). Mr. Winkle ! 

WINKLE (niiserably). Yes ? 

PICKWICK. You are an impostor, sir ! 

WINKLE (faintly). An impostor ? 

PICKWICK. A fraud, sir! It is my belief that you know 
no more about shooting than you do about riding a 
horse. 

WINKLE. I assure you, sir 





[RACHEL rushes in. 
RACHEL. What’s the matter? What’s the matter ? 
WINKLE. Don’t be frightened. Mr. Tupman’s met with 
a slight accident, that’s all. 
[RACHEL screams and falls into PICKWICK’S arms. 
PICKWICK. Madam—my dear madam ! 
WARDLE. Throw some cold water over her. 
RACHEL. No, no. I’m better now. Is he wounded ? 
Is he dead ? 
TUPMAN (faintly). Calm yourself, dear madam, calm your- 
self. 
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RACHEL, His voice ! 

TUPMAN. Do not agitate yourself, I entreat you, dearest 
madam. 

RACHEL Then you're not dead! Ob, say you are not 
dead ! 

WaARDLE. Don't be a fool, Rachel. What's the use of his 
saying he isn’t dead ? 

TUPMAN, No, no, [am not. Dear Miss Rachel, let me 
lean on your arm. 

[RACHEL and WARDLE help TUPMAN off, followed by SNop- 
GRASS. 

WINKLE, Mr. Pickwick, sir-— 

PICKWICK (sternly). I have nothing more to say to you, 
sit, Nothing! 

[PICKWICK goes off 
CURTAIN 
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NOTE ON COSTUMES 


Thackeray and his daughters should be dressed in the 
period of 1850. The characters in the play wear the 
costume of the period of Queen Anne. These costumes 
cannot easily be made by the players, and if a public 
presentation of this play is contemplated, arrangements 
should be made to hire them from a theatrical costumier’s. 
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SCENE I 


In THACKERAY’S Study. The stage should be set to 
represent a comfortable room. 

ANNE, Thackeray's daughter, is sitting at the table 
arranging some papers. The voice of HARRIET, Thacker- 
ay’s second daughter, is heard off stage. 


HARRIET (off stage). Anne! Anne! 

ANNE. I’m here. In Father’s study. 

HARRIET (off stage). Is Father there ? 

ANNE. No. You can come in. 

[HARRIET enters. 

HarRIET. I want to see Father, but I thought I’d better 
see you first. 

ANNE. Why? 

Harrier. Well, I—— Is Father in a good temper this 
morning ? 

ANNE. I don’t know. I haven’t seen him yet. 

Harriet. Oh! Were you doing the book last night ? 

Anne. Yes. Father dictated nearly ten pages after 
you'd gone to bed. 

Harriet. I heard him. Mumble, mumble, mumble. 
I couldn’t go to sleep. 

Anne. I nearly did. 

Harriet. Was it a dull part ? 

ANNE. Fairly dull. 

Harriet. Has Esmond married Beatrix yet ? 

ANNE. No, and I don’t think he will. 

HARRIET. Why ? 


ANNE. She’s got engaged to a Duke ! 
300 
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HARRIET (incredulously). She hasn't ! 

ANNE. Yes, she has. The Duke of Hamilton, and she’s 
going to marry him and go to Paris ! 

Harriet. Paris! How lovely ! 

ANNE. I don’t think Father thinks so. I believe he’s cross 
with Beatrix. 

HARRIET. Cross with her? How can he be cross with 
her? She’s onlyina book. And he’s writing the book, 
anyway, so he can make her different, if he doesn’t 
like her. 

ANNE. He used to be very fond of her. Now he says 
she’s just a heartless little flirt. 

HARRIET. I think she’s lovely, from what you’ve told me. 
I’d like to be like her. 

ANNE. Father says you are. 

Harriet. What ! 

ANNE. Well, in some ways. When Beatrix is extravagant 
about clothes—she often is—and wants ribands and 
things, he says, Just like Harriet. 

Harriet. That’s not fair. 

ANNE. What do you want to see Father about this 
morning ? 

HARRIET (hesitating). I—I——_ It isn’t fair! I hate 
Beatrix ! 

ANNE. Whatever’s the matter ? 

HARRIET. I wanted some ribands for my hat. 

ANNE. Oh, I see. What hat ? 

Harrier. I—I wanted a hat as well. 

ANNE (laughing). Darling Harriet, you sound exactly like 
Beatrix. 

HARRIET. It’s mean of you to laugh. 

ANNE. I know it is—but I can’t help it. I don’t know 
what Father will say. 
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Harriet. J shan’t ask him. I’ve quite decided. I shall 
never have any new things again. I shall look a frump 
all my life, and no one will ever ask me to marry him. 
And Father will have to keep me! 

ANNE. You'd better tell him so. 

HARRIET. Now you're making fun of me! I won’t be 
made fun of! I declare, you are the meanest thing, 
Anne. Oh! What’s that? 

ANNE. It’s Father. 

HarrieT. Oh! I can’t get out! He'll see me! I shall 
hide! I shall—— 

[She hides behind a convenient piece of furniture as 
THACKERAY enters. 

THACKERAY. Ah, there you are, Anne. We mustn’t 
waste any more time, you know. Ten o’clock already. 

ANNE. I’ve been waiting for you, Papa. 

THACKERAY. That’s right, that’s right. Who’s that 
hiding there? WHarriet? What are you doing in 
here ? 

HARRIET (nervously). I came in to see Anne. 

THACKERAY. When Anne is in here, she is working with 
me. 

HARRIET. Not if you’re not here, Papa. 

THACKERAY. What’s that? Answering me back ? 

ANNE. I’m sure Harriet only meant—— 

THACKERAY. Why did you want to see Anne? Eh? 

HARRIET. I—I wanted to ask her advice. 

THACKERAY. What about ? 

HARRIET (desperately). I haven’t got a hat to wear, Papa— 
and you know I’m invited out for to-morrow—and I 
thought perhaps—perhaps Anne could tell me how to— 
to do something with some old rags—or—or something 
—to—to make it look like a hat—so that people 
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wouldn’t laugh at me—and—and say my father 
couldn’t afford to buy me a new hat—or a riband. 
That’s all. 

THACKERAY. A very good idea. Nowrunalong. We're 
very busy. What is the number of the next chapter, 
Anne? 

ANNE. Chapter IV, Book III. 

THACKERAY. That’s right. Now—er—— 

HARRIET. I suppose it doesn’t matter if I look a frump, 
does it, Papa ? 

THACKERAY. Not a bit, my dear. 

HARRIET. I mean—you don’t mind, do you ? 

THACKERAY. Not if you don’t, my dear. Have you 
cleaned out the ink-pot, Anne ? 

ANNE. Yes, Papa. 

THACKERAY. A new pen ? 

ANNE. Yes, Papa. 

HARRIET. But I do mind, Papa. 

THACKERAY. Eh? Mind what ? 

HARRIET. I don’t want to look a frump. 

THACKERAY. Do you? 

HARRIET. I shall do. My old hat is so awful. 

THACKERAY. Then buy a new one, my dear. How much 
will it cost? Is that enough ? 

[He gives her some money. 

HARRIET (overwhelmed). Oh yes, Papa! Thank you, 
Papa ! 

THACKERAY. That’s all right, my dear. Buy yourself a 
bunch of ribands as well. Do you like ribands ? 

HARRIET. Yes, Papa. 

"EHACKERAY. I can’t have my girls looking shabby. Now 
run along and leave us to our work. 

HARRIET. Thank you, Papa. 
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THACKERAY. Write Chapter IV at the top of the page. 
ANNE. I’ve written it, Papa. 
[HARRIET remains just inside the room, listening. 

THACKERAY. Good. Ready? (Dictating) The gentleman 
whom Beatrix had selected was, to be sure, twenty years 
older than the colonel, with whom she quarrelled for 
being too old, but this one was but a nameless adven- 
turer, and the other the greatest duke in Scotland—— 
Have you got that ? 

ANNE (repeating as she writes). —greatest duke in 
Scotland. 

THACKERAY. —Wwith pretensions even to a still higher 
title. 

ANNE. Is that the same sentence ? 

THACKERAY (a little irritably). Of course—after a comma. 

ANNE (as before). —to a still higher title. 

HArriET. What title ? 

THACKERAY. King, of course. Eh? What are you 
doing in here? What did you come for ? 

HARRIET (rather taken aback). To—to ask you if I could 
have a new hat. 

THACKERAY. Well, you can’t. Upon my soul, you get 
more like Beatrix Esmond every day! Run along. 

Harrier. But you said I could have one. 

THACKERAY. Nonsense. I can’t have you in here— 
wasting my time. 

HARRIET. But, Papa—— 

ANNE (in a low voice). Get out, you little silly, 

HARRIET. I’m not a little silly. 

THACKERAY. Eh? Who said you were ? 

HARRIET. Anne. 

THACKERAY. Why ? 

ANNE. She knows. 
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THACKERAY. What’s all this? How can I get on with 
Esmond with two stupid girls quarrelling under my 
very nose? Harriet, leave the room at once. 

Harriet. Papa, do tell me something before I go. 

THACKERAY. What ? 

Harrier. Is Beatrix going to marry Esmond ? 

THACKERAY. No. 

HARRIET. Why not ? 

THACKERAY. Because Beatrix is a stupid little fool. 

HARRIET. But—but you said I was like her ! 

THACKERAY. Did I? So youare. You've put the whole 
chapter right out of my head. Out you go! 

HARRIET. I’m going. Papa. 

THACKERAY. What is it now ? 

Harriet. What colour shall I have ? 

THACKERAY. What colour what ? 

Harriet. What colour hat ? 

THACKERAY. You're not going to have a hat at all. 

HARRIET. Yes,l am. You said I could, and you gave me 
a guinea to buy it ! 

ANNE (in a low voice). Harriet, you little idiot ! 

THACKERAY. I—what ? 

HARRIET. You did, Papa. You know you did. 

THACKERAY. I gave you a guinea ? 

Harriet. Yes, Papa. I said thank you. 

THACKERAY. When ? 

HARRIET. Just now. 

THACKERAY. I never heard of anything so ridiculous in my 
life! Where is it? 

HARRIET. Here, Papa. 

THACKERAY. Give it back to me at once. 

Harriet. But—Papa ! 

THACKERAY. At once ! 
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HARRIET. But, Papa, you said-—— 

THACKERAY. Did you hear what I said, Harriet ? 

HARRIET. Oh, Papa ! 

THACKERAY. A guinea? ‘That comes of interrupting me 
when I’m busy. Don’t cry, Harriet. Here—here’s a 
shilling. What do you say ? 

HARRIET. You gave me a guinea. 

THACKERAY. If you don’t want the shilling—— 

HARRIET. I want the guinea. 

THACKERAY. Very well. If you don’t want a shilling-—— 

Harriet. I do. 

THACKERAY. What have you got to say ? 

HARRIET. Th—tha—thank you, papa. 

THACKERAY. Now runalong. You’ve wasted too much 
of my time already. 

HARRIET. Yes, Papa. 

ANNE (low voice). If you’d gone when I told you—— 

HARRIET. Oh, shut up ! 

[HARRIET goes out quickly. 

THACKERAY. What did you say, Anne ? 

ANNE. Nothing, dear Papa. I’m quite ready. 

THACKERAY. Harriet gets more like Beatrix every day. 

ANNE. Perhaps she’/l marry a duke, too. 

THACKERAY. Who says Beatrix is going to marry a duke? 

ANNE. She’s engaged to the Duke of Hamilton. 

THACKERAY. That doesn’t say she’s going to marry him. 

ANNE. Isn't she ? 

THACKERAY. You'll see. What have you got down ? 

ANNE (reading). —the greatest duke in Scotland, with 
pretensions even to a still higher title. 

THACKERAY (dictating). My Lord Duke of Hamilton had, 
indeed, every merit belonging to a gentleman, and he 
had had the time to mature his accomplishments fully, 
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being upwards of fifty years old when Madame Beatrix 
selected him for a bridegroom. Duke Hamilton, then 
Barl of Arran, had been educated at— 


CURTAIN 


[As soon as the curtains are closed, a CHORUS comes before 
them and speaks the following: 

Cuorvs. The story of Esmondis a story of England in the 
time of William of Orange and the great Duke of 
Marlborough, and in those days there were always a 
number of people in the country who hoped to restore 
the exiled Stuarts. One of these was Esmond’s kinsman 
and protector, Lord Castlewood, so that from his 
earliest days young Harry Esmond lived in an atmo- 
sphere of plots and intrigues. Thisis some part of his 
story as Thackeray dictated it to his daughter Anne, 

[The CHORUS goes out. 


SCENE I 


In a dim room, lit by one candle, FATHER HOLT, in riding 
boots and cloak, is burning some papers in a brazier. 
As a clock strikes four, ESMOND, a boy of ten, enters. 


EsMonD. Who’s there ? 

Hott. Hush, my boy. °Tis I. 

EsmMonD. Father Holt ! 

Hott. Hush ! 

EsMOND. What’s the matter? It’s only four o’clock. I 
heard it strike. It isn’t light yet. 

Hott. No, it isn’t light yet. I must be gone before 
dawn. 

EsMONnpD. J didn’t know you were here. 

Hott. No one knows I am here. 

FEsMOND. But—it’s the middle of the night. 

Hott. That’s the best time for some errands, my little 
Harry. 

EsMonD. Oh! Is it about——? 

Hott. Yes. 

EsMOND (suddenly). There’s something burning. I can 
smell it. 

Hott. Yes, there’s something burning. Do you want to 
see what it is ? 

ESMOND. The castle isn’t on fire, is it ? 

Hott. No. Come into my room, child. You have 
discovered me, but no one else must. I can trust 
you ? 

EsMOND (earnestly). I know I would go to the stake for 


you. 
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Hott. I don’t want your head, my son. All you have to 
do is to hold your tongue. Now tell me why you were 
awake at this hour. You ought to have been fast 
asleep. 

EsMonD. I—I was only—— 

Hott. Remember, my son, I am your Father Confessor 
as well as your friend. 

EsMOND. I know, Father. But I—I was only waiting for 
Job. 

Hott. Job? 

EsMOND. Job Lockwood. 

Hott. The son of the gatekeeper of the castle ? 

EsMonpD. Yes, Father. 

Hot. And what were you going to do with Job Lock- 
wood at four o’clock in the morning ? Remember, you 
are a kinsman of my lord Castlewood, the lord of the 
castle. 

EsMOND. It wasn’t any harm, Father, really it wasn’t. 
We—we set some lines—for eels, and we—we wanted to 
go and see if we'd caught any. 

Hot. Couldn’t you have gone after your breakfast ? 

EsMOND. That wouldn’t be the same. 

Hott (laughing). I understand. Of course it wouldn't. 

EsMOND. And someone else might have found them and 
got our eels. 

Hott. So they might. But—was Job Lockwood coming 
here for you ? 

EsMOND. He was going to whistle for me—outside. Then 
I was going down. 

Hott. So. It is just as well that even Job shouldn’t 

‘know I am here. 

EsMoNnD. But Lockwood will have to let you out, 

Father. 
m—21 
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Hot. Lockwood must not know that I have been here. 

EsMOND. Then how—— 

Hor. You must learn not to ask questions, Harry. 

ESMOND. I’m sorry, Father. 

Hott. How were you going to get out ? 

EsMOND. I was—— You won’t tell my lord, will you ? 

HOLT (amused). You can rely on me, Harry. 

ESMOND. There’s a little window—beside the porter’s 
gate—I can squeeze through it, and Job helps me. 
Hott. I see. Now wait quietly for a moment. And 
remember, you must forget what I am doing—you must 

forget that you have even seen me. 

EsMOND. But if anyone asks me? You've always said 
that I must speak the truth. 

Hot. So-you must. Listen to me, Harry. To keep 
silence is not to lie, is it ? 

EsMOND. No, Father. 

HOLT. Yet to keep silence is, after all, equal to saying 
no. Especially if it saves the life of a friend. Is that 
not so? 

ESMOND. Yes, Father. 

Ho tT. In that case, it would not be wrong, but praise- 
worthy. Do you understand, Harry ? 

ESMOND. I—I think so, Father. 

Hot. Let me put it more clearly. For instance, suppose 
a good citizen, who had seen His Majesty take refuge 
there, had been asked, “ Is King Charles up that oak- 
tree?’ His duty would have been not to say, Yes—so 
that the Cromwellians should seize the King and mur- 
der him like his father—but, No ; His Majesty being 
private in the tree, and therefore not to be seen there by 
loyal eyes. 

ESMOND (stoutly). I wouldn’t betray the King. 
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Hott. Or any of your friends ? 

EsMONnD. Not any of them—if they were really my friends 
—like you. 

Hott. That’s my brave boy. Now you shall see what I 
am burning. 

EsMOND. Papers. 

Hott. Yes, papers. Do you want to look at them ? 

Esmonb. Are they about the King ? 

Hott. Yes. And the King’s friends ? 

EsMOND (stoutly). The King’s friends are my friends. 

Ho tT. Well spoken, Harry. You are young, but you must 
know that we live in very strange times. Dutch William 
has the support of so many in this nation that the 
true King, James the Second, is forced fo fly the 
country. 

EsMOnpD. I hate Dutch William ! 

Hott. It is best in these times not to say so too openly. 

EsMonpD. I can think it. 

Hot. Always think it, Harry, and one day we will bring 
the true King and the true religion back to England. In 
the meantime, too many of the greatest have gone over 
to the Dutchman. See, these papers are burnt—I must 
feed the flames with some more. 

ESMOND (excitedly). Oh, look! A little cupboard over 
the chimney ! 

Ho tT. That is another of the things which you must for- 
get, Harry. It may be that men will come here and 
question you about this room—they may even find this 
cupboard—but you just say nothing about it—you 
understand ? 

EsmonpD. Yes, Father. 

Ho tT. That shall be our secret—just yours and mine. 

EsmMonD. And no one else’s, not in all the world ? 
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Hott. Not in all the world. 

EsMOND. Then I won’t ever tell it, not to anybody. 

Hot. You know the secret of the cupboard. Now you 
must be prepared for other mysteries. 

EsMOND. More secrets ? 

Hott. Yes, more secrets. You see how I am dressed, 


don’t you ? 
EsmMonp. Yes. Why don’t you wear your cassock and 
look like yourself? 


Hott. In these days of persecution, it is neither safe nor 
worth the danger. That is why I ride in these leather 
riding boots and a hat with a feather init. But I have 
to have other disguises. Look. 

EsMonD. Oh! A soldier’s coat—and swords—and wigs ! 
What’s that ? 

Hott. That is a farmer’s smock. We will put them all 
in the little secret cupboard, then if Dutch William’s men 
find them, no harm will be done. 

ESMOND. Will they take them ? 

Hott. If they miss the cupboard, they won’t find 
them. If they find them, they'll tell no tales, except 
that Father Holt wore more suits of clothes than one. 
All Jesuits do. There. Now the cupboard is closed, 
even you would be hard put to it to find it again. 

EsMONnD. I can’t see it at all. 

HOLT. You can’t see it because it isn’t there. 

EsMOND. But I did see it. ; 

Hott. There is nothing there, is there, Harry ? 

EsMOND. I saw it. I saw you-—— 

Hott. Js there ? 

ESMOND (slowly). No. 

HOt. It is a chimney, just like any other chimney, isn’t 
it? 
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EsMOND. Yes,, Father. 

Hott. Good boy. You have been dreaming, Harry— 
and now we will finish the dream. 

EsMOnD. You’re not going? Oh, please don’t go, 
Father. Iso like you to be here, and it’s so lonely when 
you go away. 

Hott. I may very likely come back with my lord in a 
few days. We are to be tolerated, not persecuted. 
But they may take a fancy to pay a visit to Castlewood 
before I return, and as gentlemen of my cloth are 
suspected, they might have chosen to examine my 
papers, which concern nobody—at least, not them. 
So now to cover my tracks. 

EsMOND. What is that ? 

Hott (laughing). That, my son, is a theological treatise 
which I have been writing against the English 
clergy. 

ESMOND. You’re not going to burn it ? 

Hott. Yes, my son. They will see the ashes in the 
brazier, and we must leave something to account for 
them. If we half burn these sermons, you will be able 
to testify with a safe conscience that you saw me 
burning Latin sermons the last time I was here, before 
I went away to London. 

EsMonbD. That will be true. 

Hott. Of course. It will be daybreak directly, and you 
will be going to your eels. 

EsMOND. I had forgotten them. I would rather stay 
with you. 

Hott. No, you must go. And I must be away before 

. Lockwood is stirring. 
EsMonD. Will not Lockwood let you out ? 
Ho t (laughing). No. Lockwood knows nothing of my 
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being here. Nor would you, you little wretch, if you 
had slept better. Now go to your room, and forget 
that I have been here. You understand ? 

EsmMOND. Yes, Father. 

Ho.t. You are now one of the King’s trusted men, 
you know. 

EsmMonD. Am I, Father ? 

HoT. Very surely. You know his secrets. Farewell, 
my dear son, until I see you again. 

EsMOND. But—how will you get down ? 

Ho tt. There is an easy way down the wall into the ditch. 
Remember. 

[HOLT goes out, or if practicable, climbs through a window 
and disappears. ESMOND stands looking after him for 
a moment. Suddenly there is the sound of a whistle, 
off stage. 

EsMOND. What’s that ? 

[The whistle is repeated. 
EsmMonp. It’s Job! Id forgotten all about him. 


[He runs out. 
CURTAIN 


[As soon as the curtains are closed, the CHORUS reappears 
and speaks the following. 

Cuyorus. Dutch William, as he was called by the Jacobins, 
reigned, died, and was succeeded by Anne. All the 
time the busy intrigues of the followers of the exiled 
Stuarts continued. Harry Esmond grew up and fought 
in the campaigns of the Duke of Marlborough, but 
he remained true to the Stuart cause, and it is as 
a major plotter in that cause that we find the man who, 
as a boy, kept the secrets of Father Holt at Castle- 
wood. 

[The CHORUS exits. 


SCENE Il 


A room in which M. RIGAUD, an artist, is painting a 
portrait of Frank Castlewood, who is dressed in uniforin. 
There are other canvases leaning against the wall. 

There is a knock at the door. 


RIGAUD. Peste! Qui est la? Entrez! 

[ESMOND, now about 30, enters. He also is in uniform. 

EsMOND. M. Rigaud ? 

RIGAUD. Me, I am Rigaud. 

EsMOND. My name is Esmond—Colonel Esmond. 

FRANK. What? Cousin Harry! M. Rigaud sticks me 
here on this confounded chair on the pretence of 
painting my portrait, and never lets me open my mouth. 
What is worse, he puts me where I can see neither the 
door nor the window. Come in, cousin Harry—come 
in, or I shall die of boredom. 

RIGAUD. M. le Vicomte is please to be amusing. 

FRANK. M. le Vicomte is please to be nothing of the sort, 
you old fraud ! 

RIGAUD. Me, a fraud? Me, myself, Rigaud—a fraud ! 
Ze most renowned of ze portrait painters in France ! 
EsMOND. You must forgive M. le Vicomte, M. Rigaud. 

As an Englishman—even if he is my cousin—he 
expresses himself strangely. I assure you his remark 
only denoted extreme affection for you. 
FRANK. Of course. M. Rigaud isn’t a bad old stick. 
_ But—— 
RicAuD. Comment? A bad old stick! Me! Rigaud 


—a bad old stick ! 
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FRANK (laughing). I said you weren’t a bad old stick 
M. Rigaud. 

RIGAUD. Zat is ze same, only worse ! 

EsMOND. No, no, M. Rigaud. My cousin has a language 
of his own. So this is the portrait? Finished ? 

RIGAUD. I finish ’im to-day—if M. le Vicomte sit still. 

FRANK. Never have your portrait painted, Harry. I 
feel as though I have been sitting still for a hundred 
years ! 

RIGAUD. If M. le Vicomte would only sit still for one 
"undred seconds, it would be—what you call *im—a 
record. 

EsMOND (laughing). 1 can believe it. But you must 
remember, M. Rigaud, that M. le Vicomte has served 
in the army of the Duke of Marlborough, and the Duke’s 
army did not believe in sitting still. 

Ricaup. Ah! Voila! Ze Duke of Marlborough! I 
"ate im ! 

EsMOND. I apologise for mentioning him, monsieur. 
I forgot that we are now at peace, and in Paris. A 
very excellent portrait, monsieur, if I may say so. 

RIGAUD. It is good, yes ? 

EsMOND. Very good—a very excellent likeness indeed. 
M. le Vicomte’s mother will be very proud of it. 

Ricaup. Ah, it is for Madame, hein ? 

ESMOND. I am to have the honour of taking it to England 
when it is finished. 

FRANK. That’s right. All the best people will see it, and 
Queen Anne will send for you to paint her portrait— 
heaven help you ! 

RiGAuD. Merci! I do not paint ze fat Queen. Me, 
Rigaud, I only paint ze very beautiful women or ze 
very ’andsome men. 
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EsMonD. A compliment for you, Frank. 

FRANK. In that case, you ought to paint my sister 
Beatrix. She’s the most beautiful woman in England, 
ain’t she, Harry ? 

EsMOND. I am not the only one who thinks so. 

FRANK. No, by Jove! Beatrix would agree with 
you. 

RiGAuD. Then I shall ’ope one day to paint Mademoiselle. 
Now—if you please, M. le Vicomte. A leetle ten 
minutes, and ’e is finish. 

FRANK (sighing). All right. Go on talking, Harry, just 
to remind me that I am a human being. I believe 
M. Rigaud has only painted stuffed fish up to now, so 
he’s forgotten how to talk. 

RicauD. "Ow? Me—Rigaud ? 

EsMOND (laughing). You will get used to the humour of 
M. le Vicomte in time, M. Rigaud. 

RIGAUD. It is funny—comique, ha ? 

EsMOND. Certainly. That is the English idea of a joke, 
monsieur. 

RIGAUD. Mon Dieu! What a country ! 

EsmMonpb. As you so rightly remark, monsieur, what a 
country. 

FRANK. How do you like the uniform, Harry ? 

EsMOND. Your mother will be glad that you had your 
portrait painted in your uniform as Captain of the 
Guard. 

FRANK (laughing). M. Rigaud almost refused to do it. 
He said it reminded him of Blenheim. 

RIGAUD. Blenheim! Ah! Zatisamistake! Ze Duke 
of Marlborough, ’e lose ze battle, zen, instead of 
wisdraw like a gentleman, ’e turn round and win 
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FRANK. Very wrong of him, monsieur. No Frenchman 
would have been so discourteous. What do you 
think of the blue ribbon—and the Bruxelles lace, 
Harry ? 

Harry. Very fine indeed. The painting of the lace is a 
masterpiece. 

RiGAuD. Voila. M. le Colonel is a connoisseur. ’°E 
understand, ha ? 

[There is a knock at the door. 
[(Annoyed). Toujours encore! Entrez ! 

SERVANT. Madame Rigaud demande vous parler, m’sieur. 

RicauD. Ah! Madame Rigaud! Always Madame 
Rigaud! When I am _ occupé—busy—always she 
wish to speak wiz me! About what? About 
nozzing ! 

FRANK (laughing). Madame Rigaud is charming, mon- 
sieur. I beg of you not to keep her waiting. We will 
excuse you. 

RiGAuD. M. le Vicomte is very kind. I am not a mo- 
ment. (Formally) M. le Vicomte. M. le Colonel. 
(Voice receding) Tiens! Ou est, madame? 

[RIGAUD goes out. 

EsMOND. He won’t be long. Where is the portrait of the 
Prince ? 

FRANK. There—against the wall. 

EsMOnD. He’s only finished the head. 

FRANK. I told you so. It was to be painted for Miss 
Oglethorpe, but she left Paris and the portrait was 
never finished. Rigaud’s furious about it. 

EsMONnD. He’d sell it, you think ? 

FRANK. He’d give it away—anything to get rid of it. 
Rigaud’s a Frenchman and hates to be reminded of a 
bad debt. 
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EsMOND. There’s a certain likeness. 

FRANK. To the Prince ? 

ESMOND. To you. 

FRANK. Yes. We are of a build—hair, eyes—— 

EsMOND. The chin 1s definitely like. 

FRANK. Do you think anyone will believe it ? 

EsMOND. Why not? No onein England has seen you for 
five years. We will take this portrait of the Prince, have 
your uniform painted on it, and your mother will hang 
it in her house at Kensington. Only she and Beatrix— 
and perhaps my lord Bolingbroke—will know who it 
really is. 

FRANK. It seems a complicated business. 

EsMOND. Not a bit of it. It’s extremely simple—so 
simple that it’s bound to succeed. The great thing is to 
have the Prince in England—in London if possible— 
when the moment comes to proclaim him King. He 
can’t go there openly. So everyone will be told that 
this portrait of the Prince is the portrait of you by 
M. Rigaud. If any of them say you have changed—I 
don’t think they will—they will be reminded that you 
went away a boy, and that you have fought three cam- 
paigns with Marlborough. Then we take the Prince 
to London—openly—and everyone, having seen the 
portrait, thinks he is you. My dear Frank, it can’t 
fail. 

[RIGAUD returns. 

RIGAUD. Pardon, M. le Vicomte. Pardon, M. le 
Colonel. AsIsay! About nozzing—nozzing at all ! 
Ah! You observe zat portrait, hein? Ze Prinze zat is 
not a prince any more, ha ? 

EsmMonb. Some of us consider His Highness the true King 
of England, monsieur. 
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Ricaup. Ah, pardon. I did not know. You yourself, 
also ? 

EsMOND. Yes. 

RIGAUD. But you are colonel, monsieur? You fight for 
ze fat Queen. 

EsMOND. I fight for England, monsieur. That does not 
prevent me from regarding the Prince as my rightful 
King. 

Ricaup. The English politic—it is very difficult always to 
understand. 

FRANK. I shouldn’t try, monsieur. 

EsMonpb. If I may ask, what do you propose to do with 
this portrait ? 

RIGAUD. Do wiz ’im? Burn ’im! Ah, M. Ie Colonel, 
I am disgust! I paint ’im—zen I am told ’e not re- 
quire ! 

EsMOND. Then you would perhaps be ready to sell the 
portrait to one of the Prince’s followers—to me, for 
instance ? 

RIGAuD. Sell ’1m ? 

ESMOND. If a hundred guineas-—— 

RIGAUD (staggered). A’undred guineas! M. le Colonel ! 
’E is yours ! 

Esmonp. Good. And now, if I might suggest—the 
portrait of M. le Vicomte 

RiGAup. Ah, oui! M. le Vicomte—ten leetle minute, 
yes? If M. le Vicomte will be so good, yes ? 

FRANK (wearily). I suppose M. le Vicomte had better. 
And if you laugh, Harry, Pll commission M. Rigaud 
to paint you! Is that right ? 

RIGAUD. A lIeetle more to ze left. So. Ah! Now, M. 
le Vicomte—so still like ze leetle mouse ! 

[ESMOND laughs. 
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FRANK, [ve wane you, Harry 

Eun [on oy, Twas oi ng hat Bat 

oul ea et bute esrb a sel mou 
RIGAUD it ahorbed mis ann 


CURTAN 


SCENE IV 


In a room in London, with a window overlooking the 
Palace at Kensington, a number of men are gathered, 
amongst them GENERAL WEBB. 

They are talking anxiously together in low tones. 


GENERAL WEBB. It’s time Colonel Esmond was back. 

Peer. How far had he to go? 

M.P. Kensington Hall. The Prince is hidden in the 
house of a curate. 

GENERAL Wess. Only five minutes’ walk and he’s been 
gone a quarter of an hour ! 

Peer. What a situation! The Queen dying—the Council 
sitting—Ormond, Argyle, Shrewsbury, Somerset—all 
of them in there, and we here, waiting for the future 
King of England. 

M.P. He won’t be King of England if he delays much 
longer. The Council is ready to proclaim King George 
the moment the Queen dies. Unless we march now, 
we're lost ! 

GENERAL Wess. Not quite. The troops on duty at the 
Palace are ours to a man. 

Peer. Marlborough’s against us. 

GENERAL Wess. At the moment. But his Grace has a 
pretty way of being on the winning side—as soon as he’s 
sure which side is going to win. 

M.P. That’s so, certainly. They say he’s back in 
England. 

GENERAL WesB. Then you may depend on it, he’s sitting 


quiet waiting to see how things go. Don’t forget he 
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was once a page, to the Prince’s father. Where is 
Colonel Esmond ? 

Peer. His cousin, Lord Castlewood, has gone to the 
barracks to tell the troops to be ready. 

GENERAL WEBB. Meanwhile we sit here—generals, peers, 
members of the Commons—all waiting for a young 
man who seems to have as much idea of doing 
the right thing at the right time as his grandfather 
had ! 

M.P. We have a majority of the Council on our 
side, 

GENERAL WEBB (scornfully). Politicians! They'll change 
sides quicker than they could change their coats, if 
anything goes wrong. 

PEER. How can it go wrong? The moment the Prince 
arrives, we leave by that door and march on the palace. 
The guard will come over to us, and inside half an hour 
the Prince will be King of England. How can it go 
wrong ? 

GENERAL WEBB. If you ask me, it’s gone wrong already. 
They’re ten minutes overdue—and every minute 
counts. 

PeER. There’s Esmond coming now ! 

GENERAL WEBB. Where ? 

M.P. Is the Prince with him ? 

GENERAL WEBB. No! 

M.P. What ! 

GENERAL WEBB. Colonel Esmond is alone ! 

PEER. What’s happened ? 

GENERAL WEBB. We shall soon know. 

[They all look anxiously towards the door, waiting in silence 
for EsMonD. He enters. 

PEER. Well ? 
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EsMonpD. Has Lord Castlewood returned ? 

GENERAL WEBB. No. Where’s the Prince? 

ESMOND. He left his lodgings last night. No one knows 
where he is. 

GENERAL WEBB. The fool ! 

[A trumpet sounds outside. 

Peer. What’s that? 

M.P. (at the window). Look! Down there in the court- 
yard of the Palace ! 

Peer. Soldiers! It’s Ormond’s Guard ! 

GENERAL WEBB. No! It’s Argyle’s old regiment ! 

[They all crowd to the window and look out. 

M.P. What are they doing ? 

GENERAL WEBB. They’re relieving the guard at the Palace, 
that’s what they’re doing ! 

PEER. That means ? 

GENERAL WEBB. It means that we’re too late. 

M.P. Too late ? 

GENERAL WEBB. The troops we could rely on are being 
replaced by Argyle’s men. They’ve got wind of it— 
they’re taking no chances. 

Peer. Then what shall we do ? 

GENERAL WEBB. Here’s Frank Castlewood. 

[He speaks as FRANK enters. 

EsMOND. Well ? 

FRANK. What’s happened ? 

EsMOND. The Prince is missing. 

FRANK. I know. 

GENERAL WEBB. Do you know where he 1s ? 

FRANK. Yes. 

ESMOND (in a low voice). You don’t mean he’s-—— 

FRANK. Yes. 

EsMOND (aloud). Gentlemen, I fear very much that the 
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Prince will not be here to-day. Something has happened, 
and I fear some accident may befall him which must 
keep him out of the way. Gentlemen, my advice to you 
all is to go quietly home. There can be no game where 
there is no one to play it. 

M.P. You mean—it’s all over? The Prince isn’t com- 
ing ? 

ESMOND. His Highness will not be coming. 

M.P. But—this is serious. 

ESMOND. It need not be. No one is implicated. There 
have been no writings—no lists of names. What can 
anyone say or prove? A few officers and Members of 
Parliament have been invited to breakfast at the King’s 
Arms at Kensington. They have paid their bill and 
gone home. That is all. 

GENERAL WEBB. Do you mean to tell us—— 

EsMOND. That is all, General. 

M.P. I shall go and see Ormonde myself. After all, 
there’s nothing against me. 

2ND M.P. Orme. I'll come with you. 

[The company disperses, leaving ESMOND, FRANK, and 
GENERAL WEBB. 

GENERAL WEBB. So this is the end of the con- 
spiracy. 

ESMOND. As far as you’re concerned, General. 

GENERAL WEBB. What about you ? 

ESMOND. That remains to be seen. Good-bye, 

General. 

GENERAL WEBB. You were born under an unlucky star, 
Harry. Good-bye to you. 

[GENERAL WEBB goes out. 

FRANK. Can you guess where he is ? 

ESMOND. Beatrix ? 

Wi—22 
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FRank, Yes, The moment we left him, be took horse 
and roe to Castlewood 

EsvOND, Hi has thrown anay a crow 

Fran, Not the fist Start todo that, Buti T catch 
bm, kl hum for 


CURTAIN 


SCENE V 


In a comfortable room, lit by candles, the PRINCE is sitting 
at a table with a glass and a bottle of wine before him. He 
has a pen in his hand and is composing a sonnet. 

There is a knock at the door. 


Prince. Who 1s there ? 

[ESMOND and FRANK enter. 
What news from London ? 

EsMOND. This. Itis a pity that Your Majesty’s desire to 
see the country should have caused you to leave 
London yesterday, when the opportunity happened 
which in all human probability may not occur again. 

PRINCE. What does this mean? The doctor was with 
me yesterday and told me—— 

ESMOND (interrupting). By this time Queen Anne may be 
dead, in spite of the doctor. The Council was met, the 
troops were devoted to Your Majesty’s cause, and fifty 
loyal gentlemen of the greatest names of this kingdom 
were assembled to accompany Your Majesty, had Your 
Majesty not chosen to ride into the country. We were 
ready. There was only one person who failed us— 
Your Majesty’s gracious —— 

PRINCE(angrily). Morbleu! Yougivemetoomuch Majesty! 

ESMOND. We shall take care not to offend much oftener 
in that particular. 

PRince. What is this? A threat? 

Esmonp. No. The plain truth. From the look of this 
paper, Your Highness preferred to spend the evening 
writing verses to a lady —— 
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FRANK. To my sister ! 

EsMOND. Instead of claiming a throne. 

Prince. I did not come here to receive insults. “What do 
you propose to do ? 

EsMOND. This! You will please to remember, sir, that 
my family ruined itself by fidelity to yours. My 
grandfather spent his estate and gave his blood and 
his son to die for your service. My kinswoman sent 
all her wealth to the King, your father, and got in 
return this inestimable yard of blue ribbon. I lay this 
at Your Majesty’s feet and stamp uponit. I draw this 
sword, which would have defended you to the death, 
and break it and deny you ! 

FRANK. I go with my cousin. Your Majesty is at fault. 
You might have been King if you hadn’t come running 
after Beatrix. J break my sword as my cousin, Colonel 
Esmond, broke his. 

PRINCE (to himself). Thus to lose a crown! (Coldly— 
aloud) There is nothing more to be said, gentlemen. 

[The PRINCE goes out. 

FRANK. And now? 

Esmonp. Listen. What’s that? 

[Cheers off stage and the distant sound a a trumpet, 
followed by voices shouting “* God Save King George! ”’ 

EsMOND. You hear that? God Save King George ! 

FRANK. The Queen’s dead ! 

EsMOND. And King George is King of England. 

[A little pause. They stand listening to the shouts of 
“God Save King George!” 

FRANK. If it hadn’t been for Beatrix—— 

Esmonp. Yes. If it hadn’t been for Beatrix—who knows? 


CURTAIN 


GEORGE ELIOT AND ADAM BEDE 


CHARACTERS: 


Miss EvANS (GEORGE ELIOT). 
BLACKWOOD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

MAID. 

CHORUS. 

Mrs. POYSER. 

DINAH. 

HETTY. 

ARTHUR DONNITHORNE. 

Mr. IRwine, the Vicar. 
ADAM BEDE. 

Mr. POoyser. 

OLD Mr. POYSER. 

Mr. CASSON. 

LUKE BRITTON. 

BARTLE Massey, the lame schoolmaster. 
FARMERS and their WIVES. 


In Scene I the characters wear the costumes of 1859, 
but in the play of Adam Bede the costumes are of the 
beginning of the century. The Farmers wear homespun 
breeches and woollen stockings, with heavy buckled shoes 
and loose coats or smocks. The women wear flowered 
cotton dresses with mob caps. The gentry wear finer 
Clothes, with silk stockings or riding boots. Mr. Irwine 


should be dressed in black with a white tie-back wig. 
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SCENE I 


A pleasant room in which Miss MARIAN Evans (George 
Eliot) is sitting looking through a set of proofs. A 
Map announces “ Mr. Blackwood,” and BLACKWOOD 
enters. 


Miss Evans. Mr. Blackwood, this is kind. 

BLACKWooD. Dear madam, you are kind to receive me. 

Miss Evans. I? 

BLAcKwoob. A famous authoress—or should I say, 
author ? 

Miss EvANS (laughing). You mean that fellow, George 
Eliot. I confess, I’m tired of him this afternoon. 
I’ve been reading through the proofs of his new novel, 
and I find it dull. 

BLACKWoop. Dull ? 

Miss Evans. And prosy. 

BLACKWooD. My dear madam, how can you say that 
when you wrote it ? 

Miss Evans. As I wrote it, I’m the only person that has 
any right to say it. 

BLACKWOOD (smiling). I see you are resolved to quarrel 
with poor George Eliot. 

Miss EVANS (seriously). You know, sometimes I feel as 
though I really could quarrel with him—if I could only 
meet him. 

BLACKWOOD. Don’t you ? 

Miss Evans. No. When I am writing, I am George 
Eliot, but when I am not, I feel as though I'd never met 


the fellow and don’t want to. 
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BLACKwoop. You may not, but a great many people 
would like to. 

Miss EvANS. Would like to what ? 

BLACKWOOD. To meet George Eliot, of course. There 
hasn’t been so much speculation about the real identity 
of an author since “ Boz.” 

Miss EvANS. Dear Mr. Dickens! (Anxiously) You 
haven't given me away ? 

BLACKWoop. Of course not. When people ask me who 
George Eliot is, I say, Ah, that is one of the mysteries 
of our time. 

Miss Evans. When they ask me, I say, I wish I knew. 

[They laugh together. 

BLACKWOOD. You won’t be able to keep up the mystery, 
you know. 

Miss EVANS. Why not? 

BLACKWoopD. Adam Bede is selling better than ever. 

MIss EVANS. Really ? 

BLACKWooD. Everybody’s talking about it—and buy- 
ing it, which is a much better proof of its suc- 
cess. 

Miss Evans. What has that got to do with the mystery, 
as you call it? If people like it, what does it matter to 
them who wrote it ? 

BLACKWOOD. It does. Of course, if Adam Bede hadn’t 
been the biggest success of the year, they wouldn’t have 
cared. 

Miss Evans. Is it really the biggest success of the 
year ? 

BLACKwoop. Undoubtedly. 

Miss Evans. Bigger than A Tale of Two Cities or 


BLacKwoop. Mr. Dickens is awell-known author, George 
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Eliot isn’t. They may have sold more copies of A Tale 
of Two Cities. 

Miss EvANS. Oh ! 

BLACKWOOD. But everybody talks about a new author, 
and I can assure you that no new author has been so 
much discussed for years. 

Miss Evans. Yes, I’ve heard them. Some of them 
have even asked me who I think George Eliot 
really is. 

BLACKwoop. And whom did you say ? 

MIss Evans. You. 

BLACKWOooD. I? No, no, my dear madam. I could 
no more have written Adam Bede than I could 
have—— 

Miss Evans. Edited Blackwood’s. 

BLACKWOOD (laughing). We all have our places to fill 
in the world. Mine is that of a humble editor, 
yours is amongst the great novelists of English 
literature. 

Miss EvANS. Oh no. 

BLACKWOOD. Oh yes. I don’t believe you realise how 
good Adam Bede is. 

Miss Evans. I wrote it to please myself. 

BLACKwoop. That is why it pleases everybody else. 

Miss Evans. Everybody ? 

BLACKWoopD. Nearly everybody. There are always 
people who belittle a success on principle. It’s the 
only way of attracting a little attention to them- 
selves. 

[The MAID announces “ Mr. Dickens,” and CHARLES 
DICKENS, aged 47, enters. 

DICKENS. My dear madam. What, Mr. Blackwood as 
well? When the Westminster Review and Blackwood’s 
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get together, we poor authors must look to our- 
selves. What trouble are you hatching for us now, 
eh? 

BLACKWOOD. No trouble, I assure you. As a matter of 
fact, we were discussing George Eliot. 

DICKENS. You were? Extraordinary. 

Miss EvANS. Why should it be extraordinary to discuss 
George Eliot? Everybody else is, so Mr. Blackwood 
tells me. 

DICKENS. No, no, no. You misunderstand me, madam. 
I meant it is extraordinary because 7’ve come here for 
the same purpose. 

Miss EVANS. To discuss George Eliot ? 

DICKENS. To tell you who he is! I thought you'd like to 
know. 

Miss EVANS. I should, very much—if you know. 

Dickens. I have it on his own authority. He’s con- 
fessed ! 

Miss Evans. A man ? 

DICKENS. My dear madam, no woman could have written 
Adam Bede. 

Miss Evans. No. Stupid of me. I ought to have 
realised that. 

BLACKWoop. What is the name of this extremely modest 
young man? 

DICKENS. He isn’t young—at least, I don’t think so. His 
name is Liggins. 

BLACKWOOD. Liggins ? 

Dickens. Yes. Not so good a name as George Eliot, 
of course. I’m not surprised he changed it. 

Miss EvaNs. Do you mean that some unscrupulous person 
of the name of Liggins claims to be the author of 
Adam Bede ? 
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DICKENS. Why unscrupulous, if he wrote it ? 

Miss Evans. But he—— 

BLACKWOOD (interrupting quickly). One moment, dear 
madam. (Jo DICKENS) This man, this Mr. Liggins— 
who is he? 

DICKENS. I have no idea. All I know of him is that he is 
the author of Adam Bede. He admits it. 

BLACKWoop. Has he any proof of the fact ? 

Miss Evans. How can he have ? 

DICKENS (laughing). My dear sir, don’t ask me to prove 
that I wrote David Copperfield. Yet I assure you I 
did. 

BLACKWOOD. No one doubts it. But this person Liggins 
will have to produce something more than his bare word. 
Otherwise—— 

DIcKENS. No doubt he can. I only give you the story 
as I have heard it. 

MIss Evans. You don’t know him ? 

DICKENS. Not I, madam. But I know his book. 

BLacKwoop. Mr. Dickens, will you accept my assurance 
that this man Liggins is not the author of Adam 
Bede ? 

DICKENS. You mean—he’s an impostor ? 

BLACKWOOD. I mean exactly that. 

DICKENS. But, my dear sir, this is a serious charge. 

BLACKWOOD. As Mr. Liggins will find out. 

DICKENS. You don’t suggest that this George Eliot, who- 
ever he is, will take action against him. 

Miss Evans. No. 

DICKENS (surprised). I beg your pardon, madam. Is 
George Eliot a friend of yours ? 

Miss EvANs. Yes. 

DICKENS. Then you know who he is ? 
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MIss EVANS. Yes—— 

DICKENS. Indeed? Then you are in a position, I suppose, 
to prove his identity. 

Miss Evans. Yes. If you want any further assur- 
ance, here are the proofs of George Eliot’s new 
book. 

DICKENS. Proofs? I see. You are going to publish it 
in Blackwood’s or the Westminster. (Laughing) In that 
case, of course, I withdraw Mr. Liggins unreservedly. 
Pve brought my news to the wrong market, it 
seems. 

Miss Evans. I’m afraid so. 

Dickens. And George Eliot himself—no doubt he has 
strong reasons for wishing to remain unknown. 

Miss EVANS. He has. 

Dickens, A pity—I for one should like to meet him. 
And of course there’s always the possibility that other 
Mr. Ligginses may come along and claim the credit. I 
must leave you. We are all of us busy people—the 
world of letters doesn’t allow any of us to be idle. 
Good-bye, my dear madam. Tell George Eliot from 
me that I admire his book tremendously—tremendously. 
I should like to shake his hand. 

[He shakes hands with her as he speaks. 

Miss Evans (smiling). Perhaps you will, one day. 

DICKENS. I hope so. Good-bye, Mr. Blackwood. 

BLACKWoop. And yow’H disavow Liggins for us ? 

Dickens. I will. Good-bye, my dear madam. Good-bye, 
sir—good-bye. 

[DICKENS goes out. 

BLACKWOOD. Why didn’t you tell him ? 

Miss Evans. No. Poor George Eliot—I don’t think he 
could bear being a popular success. 
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BLACKWOOD. But you see the danger. You lay yourself 
open to impostors like this fellow Liggins. 

Miss Evans. You shall expose them for me. 

BLACKWoopD. Unless I can produce the real George Eliot, 
no one will believe me. 

Miss Evans. They probably wouldn’t believe you if you 
did. 

BLACKWOOD. I see your mind is made up. 

Miss Evans. For the present. Some day, perhaps. 

BLACKWOOD. Then there’s nothing more to be said. 

Miss Evans. Are you going ? 

BLACKWOOD. I must. You won’t change your mind ? 

Miss Evans. No. (Smiling and holding out her hand) 
Wouldn’t you like to shake George Eliot’s hand, 
too ? 

BLACKWOOD (smiling). There are times, madam, when I 
should like to shake George Eliot. 

Miss Evans. So should I. 

[They both laugh. 

BLACKWoop. Good-bye. 

Miss Evans. Good-bye. (She sighs) Now I suppose I’ve 
got to go on reading these dull proofs. 

BLACKWoop. I’m afraid so. But you have the con- 
solation of knowing that no one else in England would 
agree with you. 

[He goes out. Mutss EVANS sighs again and takes up the 
proofs. 

CURTAIN 


[As soon as the curtains are closed, a CHORUS comes before 
them and speaks the following : 

Cuorvus. For many years the real identity of George Eliot 
remained a secret, and during that time she wrote many 
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SCENE II 


The large pleasant kitchen of the Hall Farm with, 
through an open doorway, a view into the dairy beyond. 

Mrs. Poyser is standing in the doorway into the yard, 
knitting and talking. DiNau is sitting by the table, quietly 
sewing. In the dairy Herry can be seen, making up the 
butter. 


Mrs. Poyser. I don’t know how you can do it, Dinah, 
I don’t indeed. 

DinaH. Do what, aunt ? 

Mrs. Poyser. Go preaching on the village green to a lot 
of good for nothing folk that haven’t nothing better 
to do of an evening than to stand gaping—you that’s 
the image of your aunt Judith. Bringing disgrace on 
your uncle’s family. 

DinaH. But, dear aunt, it’s no disgrace to tell people about 
God. You go to church. 

Mrs. Poyser. Church is different. There’s a place for 
everything. And as for telling people about God, 
what’s Mr. Irwine for, I'd like to know. He’s a parson 
and a gentleman, and he’ll tell us as much as ’tis good 
for us to know. 

DINAH. But, aunt, there are people who think differently 
from Mr. Irwine. The Methodists—— 

Mrs. Poyser (scornfully). The Methodists! Why your 
aunt Judith wanted to join up with ’em, I don’t know. 

Dinan. She was a blessed woman. God gave her a 
loving, self-forgetting nature, and He perfected it by 


grace. 
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Mrs. Poyser. There you go again! Grace! It isn’t 
respectable to speak o’ things the way you do, outside 
o” church. . 

Dina. Why not, aunt? Religion is for every day and 
everywhere, not only for Sundays and inside the church. 

Mrs. Poyser. Where’s the use o’ talking, if you won’t be 
persuaded, and settle down and get married to some 
decent man, instead o’ wearing yourself out with 
walking and preaching. Not to mention giving away 
every penny you get, so as you've nothing saved against 
sickness. And all because you’ve got notions i’ your 
head about religion more nor what’s i’ the Catechism 
and the Prayer Book. 

DinaH. But not more than what’s in the Bible, aunt. 

Mrs. Poyser. Yes, and the Bible, too, for that matter. 
Else, why shouldn’t them as know best what’s in the 
Bible—the parson and people as have got nothing to do 
but learn it—do the same as you do? 

DinaH. I can’t help spending my life trying to do what 
I can for the souls of others. 

Mrs. Poyser. I’m not for saying their souls oughtn’t to 
be saved, but there’s them as is paid to do it, not you. 
Look at your cousin Hetty there, making up the butter 
without another thought in her head. She wouldn’t go 
making an exhibition of herself, preaching on the village 
green to a lot o’ wastrels. 

DINAH (smiling gently). If 1 preach to them, they may not 
be wastrels any more. 

Mrs. Poyser. Wastrels they are and wastrels they'll be. 

Dinau. I don’t preach without direction, aunt. 

Mrs. Poyser. Direction ! When there’s a bigger maggot 
than usual in your head, you call it “ direction,” and 
then nothing can stir you. I hanna common patience 
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with you ! (Suddenly) Blessme! If there isn’t Captain 
Donnithorne and Mr. Irwine a-coming into the yard ! 
ll Jay my life they’ve come to speak about you preach- 
ing on the green. To think of a niece o’ mine being 
cause o’ my husband’s being turned out of his farm ! 

DinaAH. Dear Aunt Rachael, no evil will happen to you 
and my uncle from anything I’ve done. 

[Mrs. Poyser is much flustered by the arrival of ARTHUR 
DONNITHORNE (the young Squire) and MR. IRWINE, the 
Vicar. She curtsies to them as they come in. DINAH 
also rises and curtsies. 

IRWINE. Well, Mrs. Poyser, how are you after this stormy 
morning? Our feet are quite dry, we shan’t soil your 
beautiful floor. 

Mrs. Poyser. Oh, sir, don’t mention it. Will you and 
the Captain please to walk into the parlour ? 

ARTHUR. No, indeed, thank you, Mrs. Poyser. I delight 
in your kitchen. I should like every farmer’s wife to 
come and look at it for a pattern. 

Mrs. Poyser. You're pleased to say so, sir. Pray take 
a seat. And you too, Mr. Irwine, sir. 

{ARTHUR looks into the dairy and sees HETTY. 

ARTHUR. Do you know, Mrs. Poyser, I’ve never seen 
your dairy. I must have a look at it, now I’m here. 

Mrs. Poyser. Indeed, sir, it’s not fit for you to go in, for 
Hetty’s in the middle o’ making up the butter. I’m 
quite ashamed. 

ARTHUR. Not at all, Mrs. Poyser. I’ve no doubt it’s in 
capital order. 

[ARTHUR goes through into the dairy, followed by Mrs. 
Poyser, still protesting. In the doorway ARTHUR turns. 
By the way, do you think you could find your husband 
for me, Mrs. Poyser ? 
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Mrs. Poyser. Oh yes, indeed, sir. He’s in the barn. 
I could fetch him in a moment. 

ARTHUR. Thank you—if you would. 

{[Mrs. PoyseR goes out and ARTHUR goes into the dairy 
and begins to talk to Hetty, who continues to make up 
the butter. IRWINE sits by DINAH. 

IRWINE. You are only a visitor in this neighbourhood, 
I think. 

Dinau. Yes, sir. I come from Snowfield. 

IRWINE. I remember Snowfield very well. A dreary, 
bleak place. 

DinaH. It is a bleak place, as you say, sir. Very different 
from this country. 

IRWINE. J dare say you have many religious friends and 
companions there. You are a Methodist—a Wesleyan, 
I think ? 

DinAH. Yes. My aunt at Snowfield belonged to the 
Society. 

IRwine. And have you been long in the habit of preach- 
ing? I understand you preached at Hayslope last 
night. 

DinaH. I first took to the work four years since, when I 
was twenty-one. 

IRWINE. Your Society sanctions women’s preaching, 
then ? 

Dina. It doesn’t forbid them, sir, when they’ve a clear 
call to the work, and when their ministry is owned by 
the conversion of sinners. 

IRWINE. But tell me how you first came to think of 
preaching ? 

Divan. Indeed, sir, I didn’t think of it at all. I’d been 
used from the time I was sixteen to talk to the little 
children and teach them. 

m—23 
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IRwine. And what did you think of your hearers last 
night ? 

DINAH. Very quiet, sir. But in these villages, where the 
people live a quiet life among the green pastures and 
the still waters, there’s a strange deadness to the 
Word. 

IRWINE. Yes, our farm-labourers are not easily roused. 
But we have some intelligent workmen about here. 
I dare say you know the Bedes, Adam and Seth. 

Drinau. Yes, I know Seth well and his brother Adam a 
little. He shows great kindness to his brother and his 
parents. 

IRWINE. Perhaps you don’t know the trouble that has 
just happened to them. Their father was drowned in 
the Willow Brook last night. 

[DINAH gets up. 

Dina. Oh, their poor mother. She will mourn heavily. 
I must go to her. 

[She goes to the door and InwiwE follows her. 

IRWINE. That would be an act of true Christianity. 
Good-bye. This will not be the last visit you will pay 
your aunt. We shall meet again, I hope. 

DinaH. I hope so, sir. 

[She goes out and IRWINE follows her. As they go out, 
ARTHUR and HETTY come in from the dairy. 

ARTHUR. I hope you won’t forget the great day on the 
thirtieth of July when I come of age. 

Hetty. Oh no, sir. We couldn’t forget that. They say 
there’ll be great doings up at the Hall. 

ARTHUR. There will, Hetty. And you must promise me 
two dances. If I don’t get your promise now, I shan’t 
get a chance. All the smart young farmers will take 
care of that. 
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Hetty (with a little curtsy). Thank you, sir. 

ARTHUR. I shall hold you to that, you know. 

Hetty. I shan’t forget, sir. 

ARTHUR. Good. And now that you’ve made up the 
butter, do you carry it to market yourself ? 

HETTy. Oh no, sir. It’s too heavy. Alick takes it on 
horseback. 

ARTHUR. No, your pretty arms were never meant for 
such heavy weights. But you go out a walk sometimes 
these pleasant evenings, don’t you? Why don’t you 
have a walk in the Chase sometimes, now it’s so green 
and pleasant ? 

Hetty. Aunt doesn’t like me to go a-walking only when 
I’m going somewhere. But I do go through the Chase 
sometimes. 

ARTHUR. And don’t you ever go to see Mrs. Best, the 
housekeeper? I think I saw you once in her room. 
Hetty. It isn’t Mrs. Best, it’s Mrs. Pomfret, the lady’s- 
maid, as I go to see. She’s teaching me lace mending. 

I’m going to tea with her to-morrow afternoon. 

[ADAM BEDE enters, followed by DINAH. ARTHUR turns 
to him. 

ARTHUR. Adam, I’m sincerely sorry to hear of your loss. 

ADAM. Thank you, sir. 

ARTHUR. Your poor father’s been a trial to you all these 
years, but you’ve nothing to reproach yourself with. 
You’ve been a good son to him. 

ApaM. I hope so, sir. 

ARTHUR. Everyone knows it. I must be going. (To 
Herry) Don’t forget, Hetty. Good-bye, Adam. 

[With a bow to DINAH, ARTHUR goes out. 

ADAM (to HETTy). What did he mean? Don’t forget 
what ? 

I—23* 
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Herry, Nothing— 

(She turns away and goes into the dairy. 

Did, Adam, I must go to your mother, Wil 
you come with me ? 

ApaM. No, I~I must stay here. 

[He is looking towards the dairy. DINAH glances from 
him to the door of the dairy, and then goes out, ADAM 
remains ute stil, looking towards the door through 
which HETTY went 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IiIl 


There are a number of seats on the stage and a small 
platform at one side. Farmers and their wives and families 
are coming and going, all in their best clothes. Amongst 
them are Mr. and Mrs. Poyser, HETTY, BARTLE MASSEY 
(the lame schoolmaster), MR. CASSON, LUKE BRITTON, 
and old Mr. Poyser, Poyser’s father. 


Casson. It stands to sense as th’ oldest man i’ the room 
should propose the ’ealth o’ the young Squire. 

OLD Mr. Poyser. Nay, nay. I’ve gi’en up to my son. 
I’m no tenant now. Th’ old folks ha’ had their turn, 
they mun make way for the young uns. 

LuKE. I should ha’ thought biggest tenant had the best 
right, more nor th’ oldest. 

Mr. Poyser. Suppose we say the man wi’ the foulest 
land, then whoever gets th’ honour, there'll be no 
envying on him. 

Casson. One for you, Luke Britton. 

Luke. My land foul! Whoever says that—— 

Massey. Come, no quarrelling on young Squire’s birth- 
day. I say let broadest man do it, then there'll be 
more room for them that listen. 

[They all laugh. ADAM comes in. 

Casson. Now, Adam Bede, you’re one 0’ them as mounts 
hup’ards apace. You’ve never dined at tenants’ table 
before, as I remember. 

ApaM. No, Mr. Casson. I came at the Captain’s wish. 
I hope it’s not disagreeable to anybody here. 


Mr. Poyser. Nay, we're glad ye’re come. 
345 
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Massey. Who’s got anything to say against it ? 

ApDAM. Thanks, friends. 

[He turns to Hetty as the others continue to talk together. 
You look as pretty as a flower, Hetty. 

Hetty. Dol? 

ADAM. Surely. 

Hetty. Are you going to dance with me, Adam ? 

ApaM. I didn’t think o’ dancing to-night. 

Hetty. Not if I ask you? 

ADAM. Nay, if you ask me, Hetty-—— 

Hetty. I’ve got no partner for the fourth dance. I'll 
dance that with you, if you like. 

ADAM. I should like it more than anything, you know 
that. 

Mrs. PoyseEr (overhearing). Don’t forget you’re promised 
to the Captain. 

ApAM. Promised to the Captain ? 

HETTy. For two dances ! 

Massey. Here’s the Captain coming now, and Mr. Irwine 
with him. Now Mr. Poyser ! 

[Mr. Poyser stands nervously by the platform and the 
others group themselves opposite it. There should be as 
many on the stage as possible. ARTHUR and MR. 
IRWINE come in. ARTHUR is greeted with smiles and 
clapping, to which he responds with a wave of his 


ARTHUR. My grandfather and I hope all our friends here 
have enjoyed their dinner, and find my birthday ale 
to their liking. 

[Applause and laughter from everyone. When it dies 
down, Mr. PoyseEr speaks. 

Mr. Poyser. Captain, my neighbours has put it on me 
to speak for ’em to-day, for where folks think pretty 
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much alike, one spokesman’s as good as a scofe. 
And though we’ve mayhappen got contrary ways 0’ 
thinking about a many things, we’re all o’ one mind 
about our young Squire. (Applause.) We’ve pretty 
nigh all on us known you when you were a little un, 
and we’ve never known anything on you but what was 
good and honourable. You speak fair an’ y’act fair, 
and we’re joyful when we look forrard to your being 
our landlord, for we believe you mean to do right by 
everybody. (Applause.) That’s what I mean, an’ 
that’s what we all mean, an’ when a man’s said what 
he means, he’d better stop. I’ve no more to say as 
concerns the present time, an’ so we'll say, here’s to 
our young Squire, three times three. 
[They give three cheers, led by MR. POYSER. 
ARTHUR. I thank you all, my good friends and neighbours, 
for the good opinion of me, and the kind feelings to- 
wards me which Mr. Poyser has been expressing on your 
behalf and on his own, and it will always be my heartiest 
wish to deserve them. It hardly becomes so young a 
man as J am to talk much about farming to you, but 
when the course of events shall place the estate in my 
hands, it will be my first desire to afford my tenants all 
the encouragement a landlord can give them. (Applause.) 
And now there is one more thing I wish to tell you. 
I think there can be no man here who has not a respect, 
and some of you, I am sure, have a very high regard, for 
my friend Adam Bede. There is no man whose word 
can be more depended upon than his, and whatever 
he undertakes to do, he does well. I am proud to say 
‘that I was very fond of Adam when I was a little boy, 
and I have never lost my old feeling for him—that 
shows I know a good fellow when I find one. Solam 
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happy to tell you that it is now settled that Adam shall 
manage the woods on the estate, and I know you will 
join with me in wishing him all the prosperity in life that 
he deserves. 

[Loud applause. ADAM gets up. 

ApAM. I’m quite taken by surprise. I didn’t expect any- 
thing o’ this sort, for it’s a good deal more than my 
wages. But I’ve the more reason to be grateful to you, 
Captain, and to all here who’ve wished me well. As to 
this new employment, I can only say as I'll try to fulfil 
expectations. I wish for no better lot than to work 
under the Captain, for I believe he’s one o’ those gentle- 
men as wishes to do the right thing, and to leave the 
world a bit better than he found it. But there’s no 
occasion for me to say any more about what I feel to- 
wards him. I hope to show it through the rest o’ my 
life in my actions. 

[ADAM sits down amidst applause. 

ARTHUR. Thank you, Adam. I’m sure you mean what 
you say. 

ApaAM. I do, sir, and please God, I'll prove it. 

ARTHUR. Now, my friends, there are games waiting for 
you all in the park and dancing on the lawn for those 
who care for it. 

[Many of the farmers and their wives go out. 

ADAM. ’Tis a rare day, this, sir. There’s a many here 
as’ll remember it all their lives. 

ARTHUR. I want them to. 

Mrs. Poyser. That they will, ’m sure, sir. It isn’t every 
year there’s a young Squire comes of age. 

ArtTuHur. Ah, Mrs. Poyser. Weren’t you pleased to hear 
your husband make such a good speech to-day ? 

Mrs. Poyser. I was indeed, sir. The men are mostly so 
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tongue-tied, you’re forced to guess what they mean, 
as you do wi’ the dumb creatures. 

IRWINE. What, Mrs. Poyser? You think you could 
have made it better for him ? 

Mrs. Poyser. Well, sir, when I want to say anything, I can 
mostly find words to say it in, thank God. 

ARTHUR. Adam, I want you to go and help with the ale. 
There’s another cask to be tapped. 

ApaM. That I will, sir, and willing. 

[ADAM goes out. 

Mrs. Poyser. Eh, I remember it being brewed, year as 
you was born, sir. 

ARTHUR. That’s right. It’s an old custom. When an heir 
to the estate is born, a special brew is made and kept 
until his coming of age. 

Mr. Poyser. An’ rare an’ good it tastes, sir, a’ter twenty- 
one years. 

ArTHuR. I’m glad you enjoyed it, Poyser. And is pretty 
Miss Hetty enjoying my birthday ? 

Hetty (with a little curtsy). Yes, thank you, sir. 

ARTHUR. I shall come to claim my promise when the 
dancing begins in the Hall. 

IRWINE. Come, Arthur. There are other guests, you 
know. You must speak to them all. 

ArtTuHur. To be sure I must. Good-bye, Mrs. Poyser. 
See that you enjoy yourself. 

Mrs. Poyser. Thank you, sir. 

[As ARTHUR turns away he speaks in a low voice to HETTY. 

ARTHUR. By the gate. Don’t forget. 

[HEITY smiles in reply as ARTHUR goes out, followed by 

. IRWINE. 
Mrs. Poyser. What was it he said, dearie ? 
Hetty. Nothing, aunt. 
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Mrs. Poyser. There! He’s a fine young man, to be sure, 
but don’t let him go putting ideas into your head. He’s 
gentry, remember. 

HETTY (smiling). I won't forget, aunt. 

Mr. Poyser. Bless my soul, ’tis four o’clock, an’ they'll 
be climbing greasy pole for a pig an’ me not there to see ! 
Come, my dear. Come, Hetty. Help your aunt. 

Mrs. Poyser. Help me, indeed! Help your uncle, if 
there’s anyone to be helped! I can walk on my own 
legs | 

[She goes off, followed by Mr. Poyser, chuckling and 
laughing. Herty stands for a moment, then she takes a 
locket, hung on a chain round her neck, out of the front of 
her dress. As she kisses it, ADAM enters and sees her. 

Apam. Why, Hetty, what’s that you’ve got ? 

Hetty. Nothing. 

[She slips the locket back in her dress. 

ADAM. Nothing ? 

Hetty. No. Only a—locket of my mother’s. (Quickly) 
Come, Adam. They're climbing greasy pole for a pig. 

[She goes off. ADAM stands looking after her thoughtfully. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV 


One or two upright tree trunks, with a little foliage at the 
top, should be set to represent a glade in the Chase woods. 
The light is dim, with, if possible, a sunset glow through the 
trees. 

ARTHUR and HETTY are standing close together at one 
side. She is holding a small open jewel case in her hand. 


ARTHUR. Say you like your new ear-rings, my little Hetty. 

HeTTy. Oh, sir, they’re beautiful ! 

ARTHUR (laughing). You mustn’t call me “ sir.” 

Hetty. Oh, but—— 

ARTHUR. Arthur. 

Hetty (embarrassed). Oh, sir, I couldn’t. "Twouldn’t be 
right. 

ARTHUR. Say it. 

Hetty. Must I’? 

ARTHUR. Of course, if I tell you to. 

Hetty (shyly). Arthur. 

ARTHUR (laughing). That’s better. 

Hetty. Oh, dear, if my aunt was to hear me! 

ARTHUR. She mustn’t. She doesn’t know you’ve come 
out to meet me? 

Hetty. Oh no, sir—I mean, (shyly) Arthur. 

ARTHUR. Good. People talk so, and they mustn’t talk 
about my sweet little Hetty. 

(Hetty looks at the jewel case again. 
Hetty. They must have cost an awful lot. 
ARTHUR (amused). If they’d cost the whole estate, they 


wouldn’t be good enough for you. 
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HETTry (naively). Wouldn’t they ? 

ARTHUR. Of course not, you fascinating child. 

Hetry. I shan’t never be able to wear them. Only when 
I’m alone. 

ARTHUR. Why not ? 

Hetry. Aunt would want to know where I'd got them. 

ARTHUR. I see. You wouldn’t tell her ? 

Hetry. No. I can’t only wear my locket that you gave 
me, inside my dress. See. 

[She draws out the locket and shows it to him. 

ARTHUR. Do you always wear it ? 

Hetty. Always when I can. I wish I could wear the ear- 
rings too, only——— 

ARTHuR. Never mind whether you can wear them or not. 
Aren’t you going to give me a kiss for them ? 

Hetty. Oh yes ! 

[She is just going to kiss him when she suddenly stops, 
hearing a sound. ADAM has entered. He stands quite 
still, looking at them. 

ARTHUR. What’s the matter ? 

Hetty. Oh! There’s someone there ! 

[She runs out quickly. ARTHUR turnsand sees ADAM. He 
comes towards him carelessly. 

ArTHuR. Well, Adam. I overtook pretty little Hetty 
Sorrel as I was coming through the wood. She ought 
not to.come home this way so late. So I took care of 
her to the gate and asked a kiss for my pains. But I 
must go back now. This road’s confoundedly damp. 
Good night, Adam. I shall see you to-morrow. 

ADAM. Stop a bit, sir. Pve got a word to say to 
you. 

ARTHUR. What do you mean, Adam ? 

ApaM. I mean, sir, that you don’t deceive me by your 
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light words. This isn’t the first time you’ve met Hetty 
in this wood, nor the first time you’ve kissed her. 

ARTHUR. Well? What then ? 

ADAM. Why, instead of acting like th’ upright honourable 
man we've all believed you to be, you’ve been acting the 
part of a selfish, light-minded scoundrel. 

ARTHUR. How dare you ! 

ADAM. You know as well as I do, what it’s to lead to, 
when a gentleman like you kisses and makes love to a 
young girl like Hetty, and gives her presents as she’s 
frightened for other folks to see. 

ARTHUR. Presents? What do you mean? 

ADAM. She was wearing a locket t’other night. Her 
mother’s, she said, but she hid it mighty quick, afore I. 
could see it. I know now where it came from. 

ARTHUR (angrily). Let me tell you this, Adam, you’re not 
only impertinent, but you’re talking nonsense. Every 
man likes to flirt with a pretty girl, and every girl likes 
to be flirted with. 

ApAM. I don’t know what you mean by flirting. [’m 
not a fool, and you know it couldn’t be made public as 
you’ve met Hetty here and given her presents, without 
her losing her character and bringing shame and trouble 
on her relations. 

ARTHUR. What’s that to you? You’re not one of them. 

ADAM. This. You’ve filled her mind so with the thought 
of you, as it'll mayhap poison her life, and she'll 
never love another man as ’ud make her a good 
husband. 

[ARTHUR pauses a moment and speaks in a friendly tone. 

ARTHUR. Well, Adam, you’re perhaps right. Perhaps 
I’ve gone too far in taking notice of the pretty little 
thing, and stealing a kiss now and then. I’m sure \ 
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wouldn’t bring trouble or annoyance on her and the 
good Poysers on any account, if I could help it. So let’s 
say good night and talk no more of the matter. The 
whole thing will soon be forgotten. 

ADAM (angrily). No, by God, itll not be soon forgot ! 
You’ve come between her and me, when she might ha’ 
loved me! You’ve been kissing her and meaning 
nothing. I’ve never kissed her i’ my life, but I’d ha’ 
worked hard for years for the right to kiss her. I 
thought you were my friend—as much as a gentleman 
can be friends with the likes o’ me. I’d rather you’d 
act as my enemy and fight me where I stand ! 

ARTHUR. Go away, Adam. I don’t want to fight you. 

ADAM. No, you think I’m a common man, as you can 
injure without answering for it. 

ARTHUR. I never meant to injure you. I didn’t know you 
loved her. 

ADAM. You’ve made her love you ! 

ARTHUR. Go away, I tell you, or we shall both repent. 

ADAM. I swear I won’t go away without fighting you. 
You’re a coward and a scoundrel, and I despise you ! 

ARTHUR (angrily). No one shall say that of me while I—— 

[He springs towards ADAM and they fight furiously. 
Finally ARTHUR falls and lies still. ADAM stands looking 
down at him, dazed, then he kneels and lifts ARTHUR’S 
head. 

ADAM (anxiously). Sir! Sir! 

ARTHUR (faintly). What——— Lay my head down. 

ApDAM. Do you feel any hurt inside, sir ? 

ARTHUR. No. I must have fainted when you knocked 
me down. 

ADAM. Yes, sir, thank God. I thought it was worse. 

ARTHUR. You thought you'd done for me, eh ? 
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ADAM. I must get you home, sir. 

ARTHUR. I feel dizzy. I don’t believe I could walk. 

ADAM. Sit down a bit longer. Ill prop you up, sir. 
You'll perhaps be better in a minute or two. 

ARTHUR. Yes. 

ADAM. My temper got the better of me, sir. 

ARTHUR. Yes. I understand. 

ADAM. Perhaps I judged you too harsh. 

ARTHUR. Say no more about your anger, Adam. It was 
quite natural, with the exaggerated notions you had 
in your mind. You had the best of it. Come, let us 
shake hands. 

ADAM. I don’t like to say no to that, sir, but I can’t shake 
hands till it’s clear what we mean by’t. I was wrong 
when I spoke as if you’d done me an injury knowingly, 
but I wasn’t wrong about your behaviour to Hetty. 
I can’t shake hands till you’ve cleared that up better. 

ARTHUR. I don’t know what you mean by clearing up, 
Adam. I’ve told you already that you think too 
seriously of a little flirtation. 

ADAM. Nay, sir, things don’t lie level between Hetty and 
you. You're acting with your eyes open, but how do 
you know what’s been in her mind ? 

ARTHUR (angrily). Good God, Adam, let me alone! 
I feel it enough, without your worrying me. 

ADAM. Well, then, if you feel it, I’ve this demand to make 
of you—and I’m not speaking for myself, but for her. 
I ask you to write her a letter and take the blame to 
yourself for behaving as you've no right to do to a 
young woman as isn’t your equal. 

ARTHUR. I can do what I think needful without giving 
promises to you. 

ApamM. That won’t do, sir. I must know as you've put 
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an end to what ought never to ha’ been begun. I don’t 
forget what’s owing to you as a gentleman, but in this 
thing we're man and man, and I can’t give up. 
Artur (feebly). I'll see you to-morrow. I can bear no 
more now. I’mill. 
Apa. You won’t see her again? 
ARTHUR. I promise. Let me go. 
[ADAM helps him to get up. 
ApaM. You're not well enough to walk alone, sir. 
ARTHUR. No. I’m afraid you must help me. 
[ADAM helps him to go a few steps. 
ADAM. What time will it be convenient for me to see you 
to-morrow, sir ? 
ARTHUR. You may send me word that you're there at 
five o'clock. Not before. 
ADAM. Very good, sir. As you say. 
ARTHUR (irritably). Now help me, man, help me ! 
[ADAM again helps him to walk. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE V 


A garden seat, with some bushes or flowering shrubs, 
sufficiently suggest the garden of the Hall Farm. 

HETTY is sitting listlessly on the seat. She looks round 
as ADAM enters and stops. 


Hetty. Who’s there ? 

ApAM. It’s me—Adam. 

[He comes and stands by her. She doesn’t look at him. 

Hetty. What do you want ? 

ADAM. I understand you maybe don’t want to see me, 
Hetty. 

HETTY (listlessly). Why shouldn’t I? 

ApDAM. After what I saw on Thursday night. Hetty, you 
won’t think me making too free in what I’m going to 
say ? 

Hetty. What is it? 

ApaM. If you was being courted by any man as ’ud make 
you his wife, and I’d known you was fond of him, I 
should have no right to speak. But when I see you 
being made love to by a gentleman as can never marry 
you, I feel bound to interfere for you. 

HETTY. Well ? 

ADAM. If anybody besides me knew about you meeting 
the young Squire, and having fine presents from him, 
you’d lose your character. You'll suffer enough 
wi out that, wi’ giving your love to a man as can never 

‘marry you. 
HEttTy. You've no right to say as I love him. 


Apam. I doubt it must be so, Hetty. I don’t blame you. 
357 
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He’s been trifling with you, and caring nothing about 
you as a man ought to care. 

Hetty. He does care for me. I know better nor you. 

ADAM. He told me himself he meant nothing by his 
kissing and presents. 

Hetty. It’s not true! How durst you say so? 

ADAM. Because I’ve got a letter 1’ my pocket, as he wrote 
himself for me to give you. I’ve not read it, but he 
says he’s told you the truth in it. 

HeTTY. Give it to me. 

ADAM. Don’t bear me ill will, Hetty, because I’m the 
means o” bringing you this pain. God knows I’d ha’ 
borne a good deal worse for the sake o’ sparing it 
you. 

Hetty. Give it to me. 

[ADAM gives her the letter. She looks at it for a moment, 
then opens it and reads it. She stares at it as though 
dazed, then sinks her head in her hands. 

It’s true ! 

[ADAM looks at her for a moment, then touches her softly 
on the shoulder. 

ApAM. Hetty! Dear Hetty ! 

HETTy. Go away—go away ! 

ADAM. Nay. It’s him I blame for stealing your love 
1’ that way. 

Hetty (sobbing). I don’t care. Go away. 

ADAM. I can’t leave you like this. Nobody knows but 
me. It wouldna’ ha’ been good for you if he’d wanted 
to do such a mad thing as marry you. It ’ud ha’ led 
to no happiness 7’ th’ end. 

HETTY. It would—it would. 

ADAM. Nay, lass. I havena’ done this for myself, but—— 

Hetty. For yourself? What do you mean? 
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Apam. You know what I mean. You know I've always 
loved you, Hetty, an’ this doesn’t make no difference, 

HETTY (looking up), You mean, you'd still marry me ? 

ApAM. I could afford to be married now, Hetty. I could 
make a wite comfortable, But J shall never want to 
be married if you won't have me. 

Herry. Do you mean that, Adam ? 

Apa. Wil you be my own wife, Hetty, to love and take 
care of as long as I live 

THETTY looks at him for a moment, then hides her face on 
his shoulder, sobbing. 


CURTAIN 


